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PREFACE. 

The Calcutta University !h its zeal for turning an honest 
penny (the why and wherefore of this consuming zeal need 
not be further specified) has embarked upon various commercial 
enterprises. It has opened a refreshment hall ; it has published 
various books of compilation ; and at last it has brought out a 
full-fledged edition of Shakespeare. But the only novelty about 
Mr. Scrimgeour’s text (which is the University's text and the 
University's property, is that in h’19 solicitous zeal for the moral 
welfare of our boys he has omitted some /coarse 'and ‘indelicate' 
passages from Shakespeare. One had thought that the 
question of Bowdlerising Shakespeare had been fought and 
settled ; but with the Calcutta University deciding upon questions 
of Literature (and hunting for traces of Dutch influence 
in the said Literature) one lives and learns. Letting the larger 
issues alone for the present, may we not remark that the way in 
which our grand-motherly University and their Scotch editor 
have gone about their moral-making business is certainly a little 
comedy in itself ? Mr. Scrimgeour's editorial scissors have been 
specially busy in Act III, Scene a, where Droraio S. is running 
away in much pretended alarm from the overtures of the Fat 
kitchen-maid and where certainly we have some passages 
which — though quite inoffensive — may yet appear indelicate to 
the Puritan’s up-turned nose. Thus we have such expressions 
as ‘hips’, ‘buttocks’, a reference to the French disease and an 
oblique hint at the Netherlands : and all these have been 
carefully omitted to secure the moral welfare of our boys. Well 
and good I Moral zeal is always a most laudable article — spe- 
cially in such pillars of morality and virtue as the syndics and 
senators of our Calcutta University. But have the University 
and their moral editor been able to excise the central (and very 
immoral) fact that Antipholus E., in a huff with his wife, goes 
away and makes merry at a courtezan’s house ? 


In my Preface to Henry V. I happened to make certain remarks upon 
the wiadom, culture and literary taste that had selected Henry V and the 
Comedy of Errors from amidst the vast field of Shakospeare’a plays. 
The sequence (I shall not say the result) has been curious. Henry F. as 
the more tolerable of the two has been omitted ; the Comedy of Errors has 
been retained. Wh/? Not because the Comedy Is a superior play (even 
the hunters after D|itch influence in English literature would not say that ) 
but because the University has got a vested, proprietary interest in this 
book ip. the shape of this precious publication of Mr. Scrimgeour. 
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Also, in Act IV. Scene I. Antipholus, upbraiding the golds- 
mith for his delay, says ; 

“Btlfee you thought our lore would last too long 
If it were chained together/’ 

Is the mention of the French disease more indelicate and 
prurient than such a passage as the above ? And yet this also 
has been passed as correct by our new censors of morality. Shall 
we be told that it is an oversight ? Or that the University has an 
esoteric code of purity which humble people fall to understand ? 

In fact nothing could be more supremelyTidiculous than 
all this flap-doodle about ‘indelicacy’, ‘obscenity’ and the 
improvement effected in Shakespeare. We know that the 
object of the University in bringing out an edition of the 
present play was no zeal either for the moral or intellectual 
wealfare of our boys but the shrewd expectation that, in the 
absence of convenient, annotated editions, boys would be 
compelled to buy Mr. Scrimgeour’s text and thus contribute, 
indirectly, to the gaping coffers of the University. And knowing 

this, I am sure that nobody — least of all the students would 

be deceived bv this moral camouflage. * 

JlTBNDRALAL BanNERJEE- 

N.B. 

Below we grive a list of all the passages omitted by Mr. 
Scrtmgeour % as well as such variations of reading as may be 
observed between his text and the text given by us. Students 
are requested to make the necessary corrections in their copies 
A. omissions in Mr. Scrimgeour’s Text- 
IThe references are to the lines as they have been 
numbered in my edition- The student will find out the pass- 
ages mentioned blow, put a mark against them in token of 
their omission from Mr. Scrimgeour’s book, and thus know 
that he won’t have to meddle with them for his examination.] 

AOT* 1 1 

l.gc 11. 26 r, A ot this but trouble* of the marri^ge-bedf* [Perhaps 
Mr. Serimgeour scented some indelicacy in “troubles of 
the marriage -bed ; but we ordinary mortals, have failed 
to discover it. Surely, it must be a morbid and pruriend 
imagination which thus suspects Immorality every where]. 

* Besides deleting ‘indelicate’ passages, Mr. Serimgeour has effected 
another important change : he h admitted practically all tho puns that 
coonr in the original. But though we have heard that it requires a 
■urgioal operation in order to make Scotchmen understand k jest, no 
such charge fiascos ytt— been brought against Bengalee students. 
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2. 8*1. 11. 57*59. "Horn mad, thm -tol l U tf * ...ke & j< H M 

mod" 

3. i» 11. 108*113. "So he would imp fair quarter,.* 

' doth U shame" (The first line is omitted on 
the ground of some fancied immorality ; 
the rest because they are obscure.) 

4. Sc. 2. H. 36-38. "An you use,,.. shoulders" 

5- >> 11.78-105. From the bottom of page 34 (last 

speech of Dromio S. beginning “because 
it is a blessing”) to the last line but one 
at d. 36 “Thus i will mend it.” 

(The whole passage has been omitted 
perhaps because of the puns with which 
it bristles.) 

6. I, 11. 129*145. (The whole latter ^part of Adri- 

ana’s speech beginning “How dearly 
would it touch thee” and ending with 
live Unstained, thou undishonouredi > ) 

ACT III. 

7. Sc. 1. 11. 18-19. (There is no imaginable reason — at 

least none imaginable by us — as to why 
this passage should have been omitted*) 

8. ,, 11. 54-57. “ Have at you with a proverb ant* 

wered him well" 

9. ii 11. 59-61. " I thought to have asked you • > blow 

for blow" 

10. ,, 11. 72 . *If you went in pain..*.. 4 ?o sore" 

11. ,i 11. 82-83. “ A man may break.. .break it not be - 

hind" 

* 12. Sc. 2* 11. 81-88. i What claim lays she to thee.. .with* 
out he say ‘ sit^reveretpee " 

13. „ 11. 93-103. “ And I know not NoaKs flood 

could not do it" (Practically the whole of 
p. 65, except last line ) 

14. „ 11. 105-133. “ but her name and three quarters..* 

To conclude." (Practically the whole of p. 
66joxcept the first two words “Nell, Sir?* ; 
tftir whole of p* 67 ; and a portion of p. 68.) 
ACT IV. 

15# 8c. 2. 11. 41-44. “ One that countermands carries 

poor souls to hell." 

16» ft lb 58-68. The last line of p. 85 and the whole 
of p. 86. 
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17. Sc 3. U. 18-25. ''And bid you forsake your liberty... 

more exploits with his mace. than a morris- 
pike'* 

18. „ 11. 27-31. 14 He that brings tiny man to answer it 

rest in your foolery S' 

19. ,, 11. 34-35- “ And then were you hindered . the 

hey delayS 9 

20- 11. 46*51- “ Nay, she is worse.. relight wenches 

will bum ” 

B. Variations in reaping. 

1. 1. 9. Mr. Scrimgeour reads “blood” for ‘'bloods.** 
(But the uniform reading* in all the Folios 
standard editions is ‘bloods’ ; and poor 
Shakespeare might have been left to bear the 
burden of his own faulty grammar.) 

I. 1. 89. Mr. Scrimgeour reads ‘were* for ‘was.’ 

(Another grammatical improvement upon 
Shakespeare.) 

II. 1. 85. Mr. Scrimgeour reads “if I am to last in this 
service*’ for ‘ f If I last this service.” 

(The change, besides being unwarranted, 
absolutely unnecessary. Dromio's meaning 
is plain : 

‘If I oatl&Bt this service, if I survive this kicking 
and cuffing about, you will have to case mo in leather.’ 

II. 2. 178. Mr. Scrimgeour roads “which** for "who/* 

(An exoessive and unnecessary solicitude for pov>* . 
Shakespeare's slovenly grammar. We again say thai 
Shakespeare might well have been left in peace to 
bear the burden of hiB own grammatical sins. ) 

III. 1. 116. Mr. Sorimgeour reads *‘in despite of mirth” instead of 

“in despite of wrath.” (See note* t where we disease 
thia question.) 

IV. 4. 22. Mr. Sorimgeour reads “naughty” for “whoreson” 

(Another instance of excessive moral solicitude. 
Onr students must know no such word as ‘whore,' 
and the se&lous professor banishes it from his book. 
Similarly, for ‘oourtez&n/ he oarefully substitutes 
“hoBtesB” — for are not our students brought up on 
milk and water and must they not be carefully safe- 
guarded against all contagion of polluting Words*?) 
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INTRODUCTION 

* 

I. LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. 

We have cartloads of literature about every little gill fopling 
4 hat dangled in the queen’s train in Elizabeth’s court : but of the 
world’s greatest poet, genius and dramatic artist, the biographical 
details are few, meagre, unauthentic and unsatisfactory— overlaid 
wth a cloud of myth, iegend and idle gossip and difficult of accept- 
ance and belief. 

And yet, as Professor Raleigh has rightly remarked, the broad 

features of Shakespeare’s life are easy to trace. Horn in the country 

and brought up amidst rural pursuits— of parents, who, rich once, 

had fallen latterly upon evil days — Shakespeare came up to the 

town to seek his fortune. Perhaps he began by dawdling about in 

■* 

an attorney’s office, or perhaps he began by holding horses for gentle 
men at the gate of a theatre : in any case — what with play-acting, 
play-writing and actor-managering— apparently he found what he 
nought . and then, late in middle life — but not too late— when he 
had made his pile, he came back to Stratford again and settled 
down as a thriving and substantial burgher, buying houses, 
pigs and corn, adding fields upon fields, lending money to the 
•mpecunious— ay, and not forgetting to sue th&n with interest 
And damages. And after spending a few years in the performance 
of the simple pieties of domestic life, he died ' the comparatively 
early age of 52. 
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it ail sounds easy and simple— simple as a fairy tale and easy to 
read. And yet, is this all ? And does it even bring us to the 
threshold of the great mystery which, in its ceaseless working, 
turned out Macbeth, Othello and Timon ? The purchase of dunghills 
in Stratford— what could it possibly have to do with the haunting 
questionings of Hamlet, with Othello’s awful passion, with Lear’s 
agonised writhings of soul ? Perhaps no amount of detail— however 
minute or thick-coming they may be— will help to solve these 
enigmas : yet the human mind has a craving for details. And in 
the sketch outlined below, we shall give a summary of such of the 
details about Shakespeare’s life as the labours of many generations 
have succeeded in piling up. 

BIRTH AND EARLY LIFE IN STRATrORD. (1564—1584.) 

The precise date of Shakespeare's birth is unknown : but he 
was baptised on April 26, 1564 and so must have been born some 
short time before that, and in any case not later than April 23. His 
father, John Shakespeare, originally belonged to Snitterfield, a 
village closely adjoining to Stratford to which latter place he re- 
moved some time near 1550. He was a farmer and clothier, slaying - 
the beef and mutton which he himself had raised, whence the tradi- 
tion that he was a butcher. ®In any case, at the time of Shakes- 
peare's birth, his father was a substantial and well-to-do burgher 
being actively connected with the town-life of Stratford. Thus he 
was Chamberlain from 1560-62, Alderman in 1565 and High Bailiff 
and Justice of the Peace (Municipal Chairman andihonorary magis* 
trate) in 1568. It is tolerably certain therefore that the poet 
passed his youth in easy circumstances and must have been entered 
as a scholar in the local Grammar School of Stratford. But, about 
1577, when young William was 13 years of age, John Shakespeare’s 
affairs fell into decline : he became mixed up in law-suits and 
involved in debts# and failed to attend meetings of the corporation, 

* Shakespeare’s mother. Miry Arden, seems to have uelmge 1 to a 
ittuvh higher rank of a«>ciai life, beiug connected with the Ardu.i Parkhall 
Who were of the vory first rank among the gentry of Warwickshire. 
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and finally his name removed from the list of aldermen in 1586. 
It may be easily conceive^ that growing financial difficulties pre- 
vented John Shakespeare from exercising any close supervision over 
his son’s upbringing. In any case, young William was growing up to 
be a rather wild and reckless little fellow. Among his other escapa- 
des he managed to get into a scrape with a girl much older than 
himself ; and as the tadv came to be with child, a marriage had to 
be hastily patched up between the two— when William was not 
more than 18 years of age (1582). The girl's name was Anne 
Hathaway, and perhaps she came from Shottery, one of the hamlets 
of Stratford. We have no means of knowing whether the marriage 
was happy or no: ; but the fact remains that Shakespeare, who 
was a well-to-do man at the time of his death, left his wife nothing 
ov his testament— save ‘the seqond best bedstead with all its 
furniture.* 

Two years afterwards, the poet became mixed up in a worse 
escapade still.— He became involved in a poaching expedition upon 
the estate of a considerable local magnate named Sir Thomas Lucy, 
and the upshot was that he was compelled to leave Stratford— 
temporarily at least. 

Beyond the two facts mentioned above, and some details about 
John Shakespeare’s worldly circumstances, nothing further is 
known about his Stratford life. Stratford-on-Avon was in the very 
heart of rifral England, and inspite of its ce&pools and dunghills, 
must have been a pretty place with its enclosed orchards .and 
meadow-lane^, its open fields and the Arden forest lying beyond. 
Shakespeare wifh his avid poetic imagination must have been 
drinking up all the beauty and peace of this tranquil country-side 
and must have made himself familiar with every aspect of its 
growing and varied beauty. The lore of field sports— of hunting 
and hawking— came specially kindly to his nature ; and references 
to them are thick-strewn in his works. In fact, this Stratford life 
was seedtime with our poet : his eyes and ears were open ; and he 
was busy taking toll of the world’s life and beauty with hi? keen 
and vivid senses. 
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LIFE IN LONDON ; THE THEATRE AND THE PLAYS. 

(1584-1610).# 

The next eight years in Shakespeare’s life are 4 a perfect blank. 
He disappears from Stratford 1^1584 ; he re-appears in-London in 
1592 ; but we know nothing of the ‘in between’. Failing fact, con- 
jecture has been busy, and the result is a very full crop of ingenious 
surmises. Thus we have been told that during, this “vacant inter 
lunar swoon”, Shakespeare was a soldier^a school-master, an^apothe- 
cary, a horseboy at the stage-dqor, and—* worst and unkindest cut 
of all— an attorney’s apprentice. But whatever he may or may not 
have been, there is no denying the fact that in 1592 he was engaged 
in writing stage-plays or not writing them so much as tinkering 
and furbishing up old plays in order to make them look like new. 
This we have from a testimony not to be disputed— viz., the testi- 
mony of a foe. The foe was Robert Greene, a scholar and a 
playwright of repute, who, with others of his kind, was evidently 
fast being supplanted by our pushful young author. So, Greene, m 
an abusive pamphlet, A Groat's worth of wit purchased at a million 
of Repentance, gibes at William Shakespeare as “an upstart crow 
beautified with our feathers who... supposes that he can bombast 
out a blank verse as the best of you ; and being an absolute Johannes 
Factotum is, in his own conceit, the only Shake scene in the coum 
trie.” The final play upon the name (Shake-scene a$d Shakes- 
peare) is absolutely conclusive on the point that the reference is to 
none other than Shakespeare ; and the reference, slight as it is, is 
illuminating in many respects. Thus it clearly in^cates— 

(1) that Shakespeare began by tinkering up the works of otnei 
authors t^s in the 3 parts of Henry VI.) ; 

(2) that he was fast growing to be a popular author and was 
exciting the envy of the older playwrights ; 

(3» that he was a Johannes faetotut »f-a Johnny of all works - - 
ready to turn his hand to any kind of honest business that came 
by the way. 

From this time, Shakespeare never had occasion to look back ; 
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he soon came to be the main stand-by of his company in the matter 
of writing plays— furnishing them on an average with two plays a. 
year— and it is quite evident that his plays were as , much in. 
demand in high court-circles as with the ordinary populace. 

But Shakespeare did not depend upon play- writing alone for 
his subsistence. He was an actor as well— though he never can 
have risen very high in this respect, seeing that he only played in 
such minor parts as that of the ghost in Hamid , and Adam in 
As You Like it And here we may usefully put in a word 
about the theatrical company with which Shakespeare acted. 
When we first come upon Shakespeare’s traces in London wo find 
that he is acting with the Lord Chamberlain s Servants — i. e. the 
theatrical company which was under the patronage of Henry 
Carey, first Lord Hunsdon who was Lord [Chamberlain at the time. 
At the death of Lord Hunsdon in 1596, the company passed under 
the patronage of George, 2nd Lord Hunsdon ; and he also be- 
came Lord Chamberlain in 1597, the Company continued to be 
known as the Lord Chamberlain's servants- But in 1603, James 
took the Company under his own patronage, and henceforth they 
passed as the ‘King’s servants’. Throughout his career as*actor- 
dramatist, Shakespeare continued to be attached to the ‘Lord Cham- 
berlain’s servants' and he was not only a member of the Company 
but was also a par^-sharer in its profits. The Arrangement was 
something like this. The Company played in some play-house 
hired for the purpose— at first in the Theatre and Curtain in Shore- 
ditch but latterly almost always at the Globe in Bankside. The 
owner of the house got half the profits, while the Company got the 
other half according to specified shares. It has been calculated by 
Mr. Sidney Lee that Shakespeare's theatrical income was 6oOj£ per 
annum ; and as the purchasing power of money was eight times 
what it now is, this would mean that Shakespeare’s theatrical in- 
come amounted to 5000^ according to present-day standards. In 
any case, Shakespeare’s increasing wealth gladdened the last years 
oLhis father’s life * it enabled the old man to wipe off his <febts 
* and to r^over something of his old position in the world* The 
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poet, it seems, always invested his money in |his native town — 
purchasing houses, lands, tithes and lending oat money on interest 
—so that by 1610, Shakespeare had come to be regarded as one 
of the most solvent and flourishing citizens of Stratford. 

Last days and Death. 

Shakespeare never looked upon his actor’s life with favour ; 

and he had always cherished the ambition of spending the last days 

of his life in his native land — as an armi^er^ and a man of leisure 

and of means. Prudence and economy enabled him to carry out 

his desire; and sometime in 1611, he gave up active connection with 

the theatre ( though he retained his proprietory interest till death ) 

and retired to Stratford. Henceforth the record of his life again 

becomes a blank till we reach the very year of his death. On March 

26, 1616, Shakespeare made his last will and testament — a document 

which seems to have been drafted and executed in haste— and he 

died a month after, on April 23. According to the memorandum 

book of the Rev. John Ward ( who became Vicar of Stratford in 

1662 ), the poets, Ben Jonson and Michael Drayton, foregathered 

with our dramatist sometime before his death : and it was in a 
*■ 

drinking bout which he had with them that Shakespeare caught 
the fever of which he died. 

The landed property which Shakespeare bequeathed by his 
•Will’ was calculated to bring in an annual income of 300^ ; and 
this, together with his theatrical revenue, gave him an annual 
income of looo^ — or 8ooOj£ of 6ur day. So, like his own Osric, the 
poet was at the time of his death' ‘‘spacious in the possession of 
dirt”. 

Of Shakespeare’s character there is nothing much to say. Tales 
are current— such tales will always be current— of his wildness in 
early youth, of the later Bohemianism of his London life and of 
his amours with this woman and that. But as against this ^ve 
have Aubreys testimony that ‘‘he was not a company keeper, would 
not be debauched and was pained if invited to court,*' In fact, # 
Shakespeare, as Prof. Raleigh has finely said, was a whole man 
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be could view Hfe from all points and could enjoy and appreciate 
it all. He was with the libertine a$ with the Puritan, with the 
believer as with the sceptic, with the court and with the multitude 
— in short, a man of infinite variety with a largess of genius ‘liberal 
and universal like the sun.’ 1 

In the last authentic work of his genius, Shakespeare— half* 
regretfully and yet with a contented acceptance of Fate— observes 
that the ‘cloud-capt towers, gorgeous palaces and solemn temples,* 
which he had called up with his “so mighty genius’* should* “melt 
into air, thin Air” and “leave not rack behind.” Three centuries 
have passed away since then— yea, full three cehturies and more : 
and round us, before our very eyes, thrones, dynasties and empires 
have crumbled into du$t and nothingness. And yet the “cloud- 
capt towers, gorgeous palaces and solemn temples^of Shakespeare’s 
genius endure and seem likely to endure for ever. Even so ; for 
their foundation is ppon truth. ' 

“Deep in the general heart of man their power survives.” 

II. SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 

1. Grouping of the plays and their Chronological List. 

There is reason to believe that the growth of Shakespeare's art 
is an accurate reflex of the growth of Shakespeare's mind, and the 
parallelism has been very thoroughly worked out by Mr. Dowden 
among others. Without going into the matter in much detail, it 
maybe sufficient to notice that there ate three broad phases of 
•development through which Shakespeare’s genius seems to have 
passed : and these successive phases of development can be very 
dearly traced in the different types of play which we have received 
from his hands. 

Thus we have the works of his early period— plays in which 
Shakespeare is still seen as an amateur and apprentice-~a novice 
not simply in the manipulation of his art but also in his knowledge 
and appreciation of human character. In these early plays, Shakes' 
peare is very careful in the construction of his plqts, Is not wholly 
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unmindful of the mechanical rules of the unities, and is intent upon 
the display of verbal wit and cleverness. It cannot be said that 
they are wholly deficient in knowledge of human character : but 
Shakespeare’s knowledge of human character is still only superficial 
—and his pre-occupation is more with his own wit and fancy than 
with the hard and naked realities of the world. Typical specimens 
of Shakespeare’s work in this period would be the comedies like the 
Comedy of Errors, Lore's Labours Lost, and Tu/o Gentlemen of 
Verona . 

Then we have the plays of his middle period — mainly history 
and comedy with a«i occasional tragedy thrown in, more by way of 
a makeweight than because Shakespeare had yet awoke to a sense 
of the tragic realities of the world. In these works we find that 
Shakespeare’s art has gained greatly in ripeness and maturity : his 
blank verse is less staccato and mechanical ; his characters are 
marshalled and contrasted with more skill, and his grip upon the 
central current of his story is more firm and assured ; but he is still 
far from being alive to the deeper and more tragic issues of 
the life and passions of humanity. As yet, the world to him was 
a gay and glittering masquerade, scintillating with life, colour and 
brilliance : but as for the dark and fearsome chasms that yawned 
beneath this thin and brilliant superfices— as for the gaunt and 
ghastly skeletons that grinned so ominously behind this dainty 
masquerade— Shakespeare’s sense even yet was blind to them. 

It fact, awakening came late in Shakespeare’s life : but when 
it came, it was .blinding in its splendour, sweeping in its scope, 
abysmal in its reach and depth. We do not know how precisely it 
happened— the unfaith # of a mistress, the treachery ot a friend or 
the death of some one deeply beloved ; but somewhere, near forty 
years of age, the world turned sour and bitter to our poet The 
golden ha*e which had rested hitherto upon the world’s fair face 
and made it look like some fairy habitation of joy and unending 
delight— it was tom and pierced as with a shaft of cruel and piti- 
less light and revealed to the poet’s seared eyer balls those abysmal 
depths where the naked passions of humanity roll, writhe and fester 
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in some hideous Walpurgis-dance of wild and unbridled revelry. 
This was Shakespeare's great period— a period when he had reached 
the iull stature of his manhood, when Life had no mysteries to hide 
from him, when he saw as m some trance of apocalyptic vision, 
and his pen, gtudpd by the magic hand of chance, but set down in 
choking half- whispers the things that he saw. But this period- 
great for the diamatist, fruitful for the world— must have been 
terrible for the man : for it is terrible to gaze wide-eyed upon the 
naked face of the truth, it is terrible - to stoop over the narrow 
rock-shelf at the edge of the world and peer into the seething witches’ 
cauldron below : and yet this what had happened to Shakes- 
peare. The flimsy card’s house that the world had laboriously 
built up during many generations for our delusion— tiust in Provi- 
dence, faith in man, love and reverence for woman — those cherished 
deceptions that keep u* in love with life — all this had been swept 
away from Shakespeare as by a furnace-blast from Hell, and he 
had been flung, shivering and cold, into a dark and formless void 
of doubt, despair and utter unbelief. And it is the outcome of 
Shakespeare’s grim wrestling in the uark with these phantom forms 
of doubt and disbelief that we get Othello , Lear and Tint on. 

To a man less strong of heart and brain, less warm-blooded at 
the core, the experience would have been killing. Even Shakes- 
peare’s soul was scorched and withered under the hot blast of hi# 
fearsome experience : but he recovered ; lie recovered and crossed 
back to the world of sanity — this little wot id of small joys, small 
risks and tepid pleasures, where the wind is tempered to the shorn 
lamb and where the truth is veiled under the *filmy gauze of blissful 
fiction. The three romances of Shakespeare’s later li it— Pericles, 
Tempest and Cymbtline —romances written, one may presume, 
amid the peace and tranquillity of Stratford— are an authentic 
witness to this period of reconcilement and rest. 

Roughly speaking, then, the plays of Shakespeare may be 
classified as belonging to hts early, middle or later period. But 
another method of classification is also available to us, and the two 
maybe combined with much usefulness* In the first collected 
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edition of Shakespeare’s worts (the First folio as it is called) the 
plays were divided among Co medic ? , Trigs dies and * Histories : and 
though Shakespeare’s Comedy and Tragedy have a tendency to 
merge in one another— for all practical purposes, this classification 
still holds good. 

Combining the two above principles of classification, we have 
Shakespeare’s Comedies of early, middle and later periods ; his 
Histories of the same three periods : his Traged£es t also of the 
same three periods; and lastly the Romance plays — belonging quite 
to the concluding stage of Shakespeare’s life : and in the li$t 'given 
below, this is the plan according to which the plays have been 
sought to be arranged. 

First Period. (1591—95) ; 

r. Histories— Henry V!, Parts 1, 2 and 3 (91-92) ; 

Richard II , ( 1 593) ; 

King John (1595)* 

2. Comedies— The Comedy of Errors (1593) 1 

Taming of the Sh reiv, ( 1 594) ; 

Love's Labour Lost (94) ; 

Two Gentlemen of Verona (95) ; 

A Midsummer Nighfs Dream (95). 

3. Tragedies — Titus Andronicas (1594); 

Romeo and Juliet (95). 

Middle Period. (1596-1602). 

1. Histories— Richard IL (96) ; I Henry IV. (97) ; 

2 Henry IV. (98) ; Henry V. (99). 

2. Comedies — Merchant of Venice (96) ; Much Ado (1598) ; 

Merry Wives (1600) ; As You Like It (1600) { 

Twelfth Night (t6oi) ; Alls Well (1602). 

3. Tragedi Julius' Catsar (99) •, Hamlet (1601) : 

Troilus and Cressidd (1602). 
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Later Period. (1604—1607). ,<* 

N. B. It is. to be noticed that in this third period, there is*no 
History and only one Comedy-* and that Comedy also is a Tragedy 
in all but name. 

1. Comedy — Measure for Measure (1604). 

2. Tragedies — Othello (1604) ; Macbeth (1605); Lear (1605); 
Antony and Chopetra and Co riol antes (1605) ; Union of Athens 
<160 7). 

‘ The Romances. 

Cymbcline (1609) ; The Winter’s Tale (1610) ; The Tempest 
(1611). 

M.B. It may be taken for certain— as certain as anything, 
about Shakespeare’s bfe or chronology can be— that Shakespeare 
intended Tht Temp ?st to be hisfarewell performance— the last night 
of his appearance upon the world’s stage : for here, in the guise of 
Prospero, he buries his magic book, breaks his magic wand, and 
bids farewell to the fairy creatures of his genius. But even after 
the writing of Tempset, he *seems to have co-operated in the 
composition of two other plays — Henry VI J 7, and the Two Noble 
Kinsmen — in each case with Fletcher. 

2. Some aspects of Shakespeare’s D ramatic Art. 

To understand Shakespeare’s geniu®— not adequately ( for that 
no one can clo ) but with some approach to rightness — you must 
go the foun tarn-head, *to Shakespeare himself. Begin with the great 
tagedies ,• work back to the earlier, cruder and more immature 
productions of his youth •, and then work right round to the great 
tragedies again— for they are the Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the end, the first word and the last in literary truth and power 
—in poetic sumptuousness and in blinding insight into Life’s dark 
mysteries.— Criticism will help you but little— specially criticism 
with tb * Comedy of Errors for text anc| illustration. Still, a few 
broad and general observations may be attempted* 
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Note in the (yet place that Shakespeare never cares for the story. 
Any story is good enough for him,' provided it will lead hirp to a 
» situation— a situation where he can do what he 

H.5 hake3 l )eare 61 best, where he can throw the lime-light of 
story- hls se **ching genius upon the ‘red-ripe of the 

human heart/— There must be two elements in 
every drama— character, and the story which will illustrate 
or help to develope that character. Of these, Shakespeare’s 
supremest concern is with character and his supremest unconcern 
seerm to be with the story. Unlike other Authors, he never takes 
pains with the invention of his stpry : he never claims — never 
pretends to claim— any originality in the matter. He picks up his 
stories from the road-side so to say, and is liberal and universal 
in the matter of his borrowings. Plutkrch’s Lives, Holinshed : s 
Chronicles , Cinthio’s Hccatommithi % Giovanni Florentine's 11 
Pccrone — the whole world, of Renascence literature was ready and 
available to him ; and he takes his toll of them with impartial 
generosity Sometimes (as in Macbeth or Othello) the story is good 
and suitable, easily malleable to dramatic art and swiftly leading 
on to that clash and interplay of jarring passions in which was 
Shakespeare’s chief delight : sometimes again (as in CymhcHne or in 
Much Ado About Nothing ) the story is hopelessly cranky and 
Jop-sided, jumbled in structure or with some incurable vice in its 
original disposition of characters. But in either case, Shakespeare 
cheerfully burdens himsflf with his subject, seldom pausing even to 
prune ‘away a patent and manifest absurdity * and never desisting 
till he has gathered from his labours some frtiit of immortal relish 
for the soul. 

Again, just as Shakespeare never cares for his story, so he never 
cares for the*architectorics of plot-construction. His pfots are often 
jumbled - and ill-put up things ; sometimes, there 
- i k t «- Shftke8 . l?e4 ?! 8 «s no definite centre of interest anywhere— 

indifference to plot- . . . 

construction. nothing in the nature of a climax or. crisis ; 

and sometimes the story drags ou even when 
the chief interest in it has been eahatretecl and has vanished. 
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Take Merchant of Venice ; otfr interest disappears with the great 
trial scene * and yet the play lingers on because Shakespeare fyas 
some loose ends of his story lying about which he must tie up 
before having done with it. Take H$ttry V • the interest, such as 
it is, evaporates with the battle of Agincourt ; and yet the story 
drags on for the weary length of two scenes more— scenes of tfhich 
the dramatic relevancy is questionable and the taste worse than 
•questionable and which yet are retained because Shakespeare 
bad found them in his original or perhaps because the play had to 
be stuffed out to the requisite length of five Acts. 

No doubt, there are striking and* notable exceptions. In the 
great tragedies, where Shakespeare’s imagination is working at a 
white heat as in Macbeth or Othello (notably Othello\ the fusion 
% of story and character is complete. The chatacter just fills the 
# story, and the story is a fit vehicle for the character. But elsewhere 
the disproportion between the two is very noticeable. 

It has been said above that Shakespeare’s supremest concern 
is about character and that he cares little about other things. But 

even here a reservation must be made : for it 

indifference wil1 be noticed that Shakespeare cares nothing 

velopment of char- for what has been called development of 
acter ' character. Unlike the so-called ‘Psychological’ 

authors, Shakespeare never stops to analyse or pick asunder the 
different strands of influence or emotion which operate upon hi* 
dramatis* per some and help to build up their character. In fact, we 
seldom get in his plays the previous hfe-history of his characters : 
rather, that previous life-history (with all the contributory influences 
which helped to mould it into shape) is taken for granted : and 
Shakespeare's only concern is to hurry them on into some intense 
and vital situation where, under the stress and impact of contend- 
ing passions, their humanity blazes out in all sorts of strange and 
fantastic shapes., Thus we, know nothing of how Romeo or Lear 01 
Macbeth came to be what they are ; only, when we first meet them 
in the ptay, Romeo is already seen to be love-bewildmd and love- 
intoxicated ; Lear is already seen to be passionate, sdt \wlled and 
keenly sensitive on the, score of affection ; Macbeth is alreadv 
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prone to dwell too much on the ‘cop and golden round of sover- 
eignty .* The genesis of these passions is not explained ; it is with 
their clash, interplay and resulting consequences that Shakespeare 
busies himself. 

But if Shakespeare does not care about the story, plot or even 
development of character— wherein, it may be asked, lies the secret 
of his profound and universal genius ? The answer is simple and lies 
within small compass. It lies -in the first place in his amazing 
insight into character. Once he ha* brought 
hiS character,, intt> focus ’ on « he has sot a 
mto character. grip over the situation, nothing seems to be 

hidden from those wonder-seeing, wonder- 
working eyes of his. The dark veil which spreads over the face of 
things and hides the deep working* of the human heart from our 
gaze seems to be rent asunder before this man’s keen ancl searching 
vision ; he takes us to the shrme’s inner sanctuary; and we feel like 
God's spies as we traverse in his company the dark, uncharted 
spaces of the universe. 

We do not touch in this place upon Shakespeare’s bland and 
wise humanity ; the keen and infectious gaiety of his early youth or 

the serene, deep-chested mirth of his later years \ the sin ill, piercing 
intensity of his passion or the sumptuous, full* 

viulkyof sS bl00ded sp,endour of his-rhetoric : but side by 
pearc’a characters, side with his amazing insight into human 
nature, we must notice one other secret of his 
marvellous genius— and that is the amazing fund of vitality 

with which he endows his characters. No doubt there are 
characters in Shakespeare’s plays in whom he does not take the 
slightest interest— to whom he allots a few poor, meagre, 
perfunctory speeches —and then dismisses them as it were with 
a contemptuous wave of the head, bundles them off the stage 
In the most unceremonious manner possible. But once Shakes* 
pcare's sympathies hare been aroused, he never allows us to forget 
the fact ; such a character bears thenceforth the authentic hall- 
mark of his genius— and the accents of his speech are the accents 
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of truth. Of the characters who thus enlist Shakespeare's sympa- 
thies and call forth the creative; power of his genius, we forget that 
they are figments of imagination, puppets of the poet's fancy and 
brain. They fall into stride beside us in the comfortable path-ways 
of the world : their shadows haunt us for ever, and will not let us 
be: they become the companions for our joys and Sorrows, the object 
of our hopes and affections, the centre of our aspirations and 
passions, yea, they become a part of our inmost being. 

But note one curious point about some of these characters. 
There is no knowing as to w/ien Shakespeare will arouse himself or 
who will strike the hot anvil of his fancy. The persons yho thus 
come in for a share in the largess of his genius may, outwardly 
speaking, he of no importance at all : their place in the main action 
of the drama may be comparatively insignificant : but Shakespeare 
cares little for such considerations. Take Fluellcn for instance. 
A common Welsh captain in the king’s forces, like so many other 
officers ip the army— in the main story of the drama, Fluellcn's 
place is of no importance whatever : and yet, under the magic of 
Shukespeare’s hand, he leaps into sudden and dominant vitality : in 
fact, next after Henry, lje the one character who absorbs the 
largest share of our attention, and so far as skill of execution is 
concerned his portrait is better finished than even that of the king. 
Osric in Hamlet and Barnardine in Measure for Measure would be 
Minilar instances in point. Their place in the plot, their connection 
with the story of the drama, is insignificant ; and yet they are- 
marvellously alive, and buoyant in the alertness of their vitality. * 
But of course the most notable instance of all is the case of FalstaftL 
Falstaff is supposed to be the boon companion of Prince Henry— a 
humble pensioner of his favour. But once he has been called into 
existence, he begins to dominate the play ; and the poor Prince 
who is intended to be the central figure of the story-even in Henry 
J¥—is overshadowed by ’him to such an extent that, in the end, 
and in order to preserve the prince’s individuality, Shakespeare has 
to get rid of the fat knight altogether. So he is first disgraced and 
afterwards killed — much to4he advantage of the graceless Prince 
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Henry but to the permanent impoverishment of the world's stock 
of innocent delight. 

3. Sh&kespft&re a Comedies. 

It may be said that Tragedy is one, and that its perpetual 
theme is man’s endless strife— and endless failure in the strife— 
with ddstiny and character. 

But if Tragedy is one, Comedy is manifold. It ranges OVer an 
extensive field, breaks out in all manner of fantastic forms and 
in all its myriad varieties, hold the field perhaps even more 
securely than Tragedy .• for nothing hut supreme genius succeeds 
with Tragedy, while Comedy— even with less skill in conception and 
less deftness in manipulation— can be made pleasing and argeeable, 
though it may fail of being great. Among the recognized 
varieties of the Comedy we may note : — 

1 comedy of intrigue , where the interest depends 

upon the slfcilfu} evolution of a plot, which, ""however 
fantastic or improbable it may be in its origin, may yet 
be handled with siich dexterity and skill as to abound 
with a variety of comic situations and give room for a + 
large body of playful dialogue. 

2. The Romantic comedy , where jwe are removed to an ideal 
world of fancy and romance— in which, freed from the 
cramping restraints of reality, the sou! is steeped in an 
atmosphere of lyrical beauty and joy, 

3. The comedy of humour in which the mirror is held up to 
Nature, and the Dramatist— through a faithful represen- 
tation of contemporary life and manner— brings us in 
contact with the fundamental realities of human life. 

perhaps it is tliUTlast species of comedy which is the most popu- 
lar form of dramatic composition, and which— from Aristophanus 
and Plautus (among the ancients) to Moliere (in the i 3 th. century) 
and to Ibten and Bernard Shaw in the present day— has counted a 
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large number of eminent mfen among its practitioners. But some- 
how or other, Shakespeare never tried his hand at this kind of 
comedy-writing, and his plays, though coloured and saturated 
by reminiscence of the life of his own time, give us no conscious 
or avowed picture of that age. Shakespeare’s comedies (except in 
the case of Atl's well that ends well and Measure far Measure 
which trench upon the borderland of Tragedy) are either comedies 
of intrigue or comedies of romance. fThe present play, Two 
gentlemen, of Verona and (in a lesser degree). The Merchant of Venice , 
are types of the former while As you Like it and Midsummer 
Nights Dream are typical and immortal specimens of the latter. 

In the remarks that follow, we shall confine ourselves exclusively 
to Shakespeare’s comedies of intrigue. 

Speaking quite generally it may be said that, in these plays 
Shakespeare cares nothing for the character and cares everything 
for the plot. ‘Development the character under 

charactensation. the im P* ct of P aSsion and circumslan ce' which 
is the standing theme of the Tragedies is conspi- 

cous by its absence in these comedies. This is not to say that the 

characters are dull or wooden; on the other hand, they sparkle with 

life and vitality ; but beyond speech , and gesture, Shakespeare 

tells ns nothing about them. Things blip pen to them ; and they 

pass through a succession of intrigues and adventures ; but 

nothing happens in the inner history of their character. 

We have said above that, in these plays, Shakespeare cares much 

for the plot and nothing for the character. But even this remark 

about plot must be taken with qualification, 

Disregard of f or Shakespeare cares nothing about the pro- 
probability and . . r t , 

verisimilitude. bability or ve lSimilude of his story. In fact, 

the postulates with which he starts are often 

startling and improbable— as for instance, two pairs of twins, of 
whom each pair is so exactly alike in form and feature as to be 
mistaken one for the other. But once you overlook this initial 
improbability of plot, there is noting but praise for the masterly 
skill with which the rest of the story 1* evolved. ' ; 
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But perhaps the moat remarkable feature of these early comedies 

la the note of dominant and irrepressible vitality that breathes 

through them. Shakespeare’s life, at this 

The note of abounding stage was seemingly one of unclouded 
gaiety and vitality. ... . . 

gaiety, happiness and joy ; the glamour 

and fascination of youth was upon him and so eras the glamour of 

London with its teeming and many-coloured life and its constant 

succession of gay and joyous adventures. And the atmosohere of 

all this startling beauty and joy is called up by the poet with 

unspeakable freshness and verve in these comedies of his. 

One outer sign of Shakespeare’s unclouded gaiety of heart at 
this period is in the trill Of lyric melody which breaks out ever and 
anon in these comedies. Contact with the dark 

Lyric charm. realities of the world gradually froze up the 
lyric current in the poet’s mind : but as yet the 
current sparkled and rippled gaily in his heart, and it breaks out 
in those exquisite strains of rapture of which the early comedies 
(notably, As you like it and A Midsummer Night's Dream) axe 
so full. 

III. COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

!■ Date of con£>osition and publication. 

Publiqation : So far as publication is concerned, the date is 
easily ascertained. Unlike as ;n the case of most of Shakespeare'* 
plays, we are not bothered here with any question of qvarto or 
folio : in fact, the play never seems to ha\e been printed in 
Shakespeare’s ilfe-time : and it was first printed and published in 
the First Folio* (1623) where it stands fifth in the “catalogue of 
corqedies, histories and tragedies’' and where it occupies pp. 85 
tO IQ0. 

•The First Folio was the first collected edition of Shakespeare's plays 
which was published in 162$ under the supervision of the poet’s colleagues, 
Hbmynge and Condell. The Quartos, on the other hand, were pirated 
Composition : So far as composition is concerned* the dat* 
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can be only approx* vnatety fixed ted admits of a wide latitude of 
conjecture, (The ptay may have been written at any time between 
1589 and 1598; considering the style, language and degree of 
dramatic skill exhibited, it is much more likely to have been 
written towards the earlier than the later date ; and there is a 
double strand of evidence which seems to point to thq year 1391-9 2 
as the precise year of composition. 

Let us see how the thing works out : 

( 1 ) Francis Meres in his Polladis Tamia ( WH*s Trfeasarie), 
a book which we know was written in June, 1598 and 
published in September, 1598 mentions^ thisjpjlay as 
among the comedies of Shakespeare.) So it must have 
been in existence before 1598. 

(2) Again, t here in a mgrttjon of Comedy of Errors mjt 

book called Gesta Grayornm or ike History of Henry , 

Prince of Purpoole . This 4 Henry , Prince of PurpooH 

was a gentleman of Norfolk who was Lord of Misrule 

(something like the president of festivities) at Gray s Inn 

during the revels of 1 594 : and the book tells us how on 

the 28th of December of this year f during the onti- 

nuance of the revels), the players came from Shoredich 

to entertain the guests ; how the noise and confusion 
♦ 

was so great that the actors had to retire at first > how 
the confusion abated afterwards and the players returned 

editions, published in Shakespeare’s life-time, of the acting versions' 
of his plays. Their literary value, therefore, is very questionable. 

The names t folio and guarto, are derived from the sise of the prin- 
ted sheet and consequently of the resulting volume. Where the 
sheet an folded once (giving two leaves and four pages) we have the 
folio , tmd where the sheet is folded twice (giving four leaves and eight 
pages) we have the qu&rto* 

* The reference by Meres would deserve to ho quoted in full. It 
should be mentioned also that Metes gives the trm title of the book, 
vis. * 'Errors” simply and not Comedy of Errors*. 
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to give a performance of “A Comedy of Errors (Kke to 
Plautus bis Meiuchmusr. The description of the play 
leaves no reasonable room for doubt that this was Shakes- 
peare’s Comedy of Errors, and the players were the Lord 
Chamberlain’s servants— of whom Shakespeare was one. 

Thus, external evidence* makes it the certain that the play was 
tn existence before 1598, and probable that it was in existence before 
1594, And the matter is further clinched by inter nal evi dence. 

(3) Thus in the ptay-in III, 2. -where Dromio «s describing 
the fat kitchen-wench whose body was like a globe so 
that countries could be traced in her— Anti pholus asks 
“where France?" (meaning “whereabouts in her body 
would you find France ?”) Jo this Dromio answers “In 
her forehead, armed and reverted making war against her 
heit>\ Now, in 1589, Henry HI of France acknowledged 
Henry of Navarre as his heir ■ but a Urge part of the 
country was not disposed to accept this nomination, and 
Henry had to struggle hard for his sovereignty whict^ he 
finally gained in 1593. Thus, between 1589 and 1593, 
Fradce might be described as waging war against her 
“heir” ; and so the play must have been written between 
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play. Ml? among two olasaes-(l> internal evidence, and (u) external 
exridenoe. 

We get external evidence— . . . . * afor oonv- 

( l) Where the play has been entered in the register of copy 
C rights kept by the Stationers’ Company— thus giving ^the 

Or 'where* there are^refwrancea to the play Ina oomtemporary 

s Wo hftvo interval evidence • , iteetf to some 

» » , 

(2) also in the language, style and versification of the play. 
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But this is not all* In 1591. Elizabeth 9ent an expedition to 
the assistance j>f Heijry of Navarre ugder ^^mmand 6f Essex 
andSirJohn Norris. Now, it seems reasonable that the above 
reference in Shakespeare was prompted by this contemporary 
incident, in which case the play must have been written in 1591. 

(4) Again, in the same act, same scene, there is a reference to 
Spain sending whole “armadoes of caracks** to the West 
Indies. Now, m^expe&tion of the Great Armada> against 
England took place in 1588 ; and there is no reference to 
any earlier use of this word before that date. This also 
points to a date after 1589 and as near that year ae 
possible. 

From these concurrent strands of testimony, it seems reason, 
*able to conclude that the play was written between z §89 and 159* 
and that most propably it was written in 1591* 

2. Sources of the play. 

For his story and the dramatic management of the story, 
Shakespeare was mainly indebted to the following sources : 

(0 The cheief and capital source of the plot is to be found in 
the M&ncBckmf of Plautus— a comedy where algo the 
story 4 turns upon the strange resemblance between a pair 
of * twins and of the errors that spring from this 
4 resemblance. 

* • 

But IQ JKtaibgL. his 

jn the j>rigin ^ jg&naa 
of .the .drama. From various considera- 
tions bearing upon the^ extent of Shakespeare’s Latinity, 
it seems fairly deducible that Shakespeare did not consult 
the original but was indebted either to a translation of 
Plautus or to a play founded upon Plautus. Now, what 
were these latter sources ? 


* For a sketch of Plautus'es comedy and Shakespear^fc divergences 

from ft, see Appendix to Introduction. 
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(o) In the first place, as early as 1576, there was a play 
catted ‘The Historic of Error^a performance of 
which was given at Hampton Court by the children 
of St. Paul's on New Years’ Day. Ih 1582, the same 
play wae again performed at Windsor ; and it has 
been canjectured that this play was nothing but a free 
rendering of the Manachmi. 

(ft) Also, in 1595, there was published a prose translation 
of the Maeturchmi by one Mr. M W, W’ , = s William 
Warner, an attorney of the Common Pleas. Now this 
translation, though publ shed in 1595, was entered in 
the Stationers’ Register as early as 1584 and must 
have been in existence (in MS.) even before that time. 

It may be concluded from this that Shakespeare 
was indebted for his story to either of the above 
books. And (editor of 

the ‘Arden* Shakespeare) fairly^ contends from a 
number of parallel expressions between Shakespearfs 
Comedy and W, Vi^s translation- of the Mctnachmi 

( that it was this translation which the author had before 

him in writing the Comedy of Errors . 

(2) For one .particular incident of the play^vix. that of 

Antipholus E. being shi^t out from his house while 
Antipholua S. is dining within, Shakespeare ‘ was pos sibly 

indebted -t&Anather comedy 9^ Plautu s, his Amphytrio n 
(vvhere Jupiter and Mercury are cuning in the house while 
the husband waits outside). 

(2) But? if Shakespeare was indebted to Plautus for the 
outlines ofhis story, for the general character of the 
comedy — for that air of fantastic unreality ■ which belongs 
to it and which characterizes all his earlier writings — he 
, must have been indebted to Lyiy. * . 

** Bat if Shakespeare resembled Lvly in the unreal and fairy-like 
atmosphere which he postulates for his comedies, he differed from 
Lyly jut two important particulars : 

(1) In Lyly, the action is languid and it nbordinaied to the wit and 
* whim of the dialogue.. This is not so in Shakespeare, oertaiaaly not in 
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He was indebted also to Lyly for the introduction of the 
i double or under-plot — “in which some wtll-murked 
character not absolutely necessary to the development 
of the mam plot is brought on the stage to amuse the 
audience with his oddities and witty abuse of language.'* 

3. Sketch of the Story. 

Jn one sense the story of the Comedy of Errors is very simple 
and can be easily sketched. 

In the first scene* in the account put in the mouth of the 
merchant Aegeon, the author gives us the setting or framework of 
his story— how the merchant had a pair of tiwn-children so exactly 
alike m form, feature and countenance that they could only be 
distinguished by their names \ how these twin-brothers had for 
their respective servants another pair of twins bom on the same 
day and at the same place and also exactly similar in form, feature 
and countenance % and how by successive misfortunes the whole 
family had become separated from one another. 

No doubt, the account is extravagantly improbable ; but leaving 
that point out of consideration for the present, it suggests to us 
the possibility of an^ infinite amount of error and confusion. So, 
n the succeeding scenes (from r, 2 to IV. 2 ) we get an account of 
the various errors that arise from a confusion of identity between 
the two Antiphobuses and the two Dromios. % 

In the Nummary appended below, we shall first give an 
outline of the poet’s framework— how he marshals the different 
characters on the same stage and thus makeipthe errors possible* 
and then we shall sketch the action of the story scene by scene 
and act by^ act. 

the Comedy of Errors where the action i« nnnshally brisk — 
except In one or two passages where the story Is hung up' 
while promio S. pursues his extravagant witticisms. 

(2) Lyly works oat his • denouement by the Vorthodox intervention 
of the deo ex machina while in Sl^sketptare the conclusion is 
worked oat by the employment of natural and legitimate 
means. 
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A. The Framework. 

There was, once upon a time, a very bitter quarrel between the 
two states of Syracuse and Ephesus, and it was one of the laws of 
Ephesus that if any native of Syracuse was found there, all his 
property would be confiscated and he would be sentenced to death 
unless he could redeem his lifp by the payment of tooo marks. It 
so chanced that a merchant of Syracuse named Aegeon, who wa£ , 
quite ignorant of this law, once happened to visit Ephesus ; and of 
course the law was put in force against him. Aegeon had no money 
wherewith to pav the fine and therefore he was at once sentenced 
to death. But before the sentence could be carried out, the Duke 
wanted him to relate the story of his life. The story was a pecu- 
liarly sad and unfortunate one. Aegeon, it appeared, had once 
upon a time gone to Epidamnum. His wife joined him there and 
gave birth to a pair of twins so alike in face and figure as to be 
hardly distinguishable one from the other. Their two sons were 
both named Amipholus and they had a pair of slaves to attend 
upon them, named Dromio, who also were twins and were as like 
one another as two peas. After a time, Aegeon started homewards 
from Epidamnum, but wa 9 shipwrecked not far from the coast, 
The lives of Aegeon, his wife, and his children were saved but the 
family were wholly separated. The merchant, the younger Anti- 
pholus,* and the younger Dromio were picked up by a ship and 
landed at Syracuse ; but what became of the elder Antipholus, his 
mother, and the elder Dromio could not be ascertained. All this 
had happened about 35 years ago. In the meantime, seven years 
before the date of the commencement of this etory, the younger 
Antipholus had obtained permission from his father to go out in 
search of his elder brother. But from this time all trace of this 
young man also had been lost. Thus at the present moment the 
merchant was \vithout the! company either of Ms wife or of his 
children. He had grown sick of life and longed only to die. 

* There is some confusion on this point, for which see paraphrase 
and notes. 
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The Duke was much moved by the story of Aegeon and allowed 
him a day of grace to find out if, by some oceans or other, he could 
not secure money enough to pay the fine. This seemed very unlike- 
ly, for Aegeon knew not a single soul at Ephesus : and it did not 
seem probable that anybody would advance money to a stranger. 

But in the meantime a very great surprise was preparing for 
Aegeon, for, curiously enough, his wife and his two children were 
all at this time at Ephesus, though of course none of them knew 
that the others were there. How this strange thing had come to 
pass, we shall now proceed to tell. 

We have seen that Aegeon and his family were all separated in 
a ship-wreck off the coast of Epidamnum. The elder Antipholus 
and the elder Dromio were picked up by some fishermen and taken 
to Ephesus and there sold to Duke Menaphon, uncle to the 
Duke of Ephesus. This elder Antipholus afterwards caught the 
fancy of the Duke who made him a captain in the army and 
continued to show a good deal of favour to him. This accounts for 
the presence of one of the sons of Aegeon in the city. 

We havfe seen also that seven years ago the younger Antipholus 
obtained his father’s permission to go out in search of his elder 
brother. Now it so happened that on the day of his father’s 
arrival at Ephesus, this young man also had arrived at the same 
city. Only, having a friend in the city who knew of the cruel 
state of the law, he gave himself out as a merchant from Epidam* 
num. This accounts for the presence of the younger Antipholus 
and the younger Dromio in the city. 

But the merchant’s wife also was in Ephesus. The fishermen 
who had picked up the elder Antipholus, had picked up his mother 
also in their boat. But they afterwards sold Antipholus as 
mentioned above, while his mother entered a nunnery of Edhesus, 
where she gradually rose to^be Lady Abbess. 

Thus Aegeon’s wife, children and the 1 servants of the latter 
were all at Ephesus on the day of his arrival there, though he 
knew it not. And the present story deals with the endless confusion 
which arises from the fact that the two Antfpholuses, of Ephesus 
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and Syracuse, were exactly alike in face and figure, as also were 
their servants, the two Dromios. The oeopfe of Ephesus mistake 
Antipholus the younger for his elder brother ; and even the wife 
of the latter makes the same mistake. These mistakes at first 
produce a certain amount of trouble ; but when the parties are all 
confronted with one another, the whole mystery is explained and 
everything ends happily and joyously. 

B. THE ERRORS. 

Act l. 

Scene 1 . It is morning* the merchant Aegeon is sentenced 
to death: he gives an account of his hapless past, and is allowed a 
day's respite to see if he can't find out som£ friend or benefactor. 

Scene 2. It is Still morning— about 12 o’clock. Antipholus S. 
{the younger or wandering Antipholus) has just landed in the town. 
He is warned by a merchant (with whom he has had business 
correspondence before)not to give out that he comes from Syracuse. 
The merchant then repays him the money which Antiqholus had 
previously entrusted to his care. Antipholus gives this money to 
his servant bromic, as'<s him to take it to the ino (Centaur) where 
they are putting up, and bids him stay there— promising that he 
would leturn there in an hour. The merchant also leaves— Anti- 
pholus S. saying that he will walk *about the town viewing the 
manners etc. 

Meanwhile, Dromio E, who is the servant of Antipholus E. (thb 
citizen or elder Antipholus) lias been asked by his mistiess to find 
out his master and bring him home for dinner. He comes upon 
Antipholus S. walking about in the mart, naturally takes him for 
his own master, gives him the mistress’s invitation to dinner and 
gets well-beaten for his pains, and thus initiates the chanter of 

* It will bo seen that the whole action of the drama is comprised 
within the course of one day— beginning in the Duke’s court in the 
morning and ending before the Priory at 5 o'clock in the evening. 
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errors. Meanwhile after Dromio E, his left Antipholus S. (who 
takes him for his own servant 'Dromio S) the latter grows afraid 
lest the servant should have lost the money entrusted to him, and 
so startsTor the inn to enquire about it. 

Act II. 

Scene 1. It is now two o’clock— the hour of dinner being' past, 
Adriana (wife of Antipholus E, who is by way of being a very 
jealous woman) and her sister, Luciana, are waiting impatiently for 
Antipholus to come home ; and Adriana has some very hard things 
to say about the infidelity of her husband To them enters Dromio 
E. who perturbs them still further by his account of Antipholus’s 
strange behaviour. They resolve to find him out and see things 
for themselves. 

Scene 2. It is still a little after 2 o’clock. Antipholus S. has 
ascertained at the inn that his money is safe and that his servant 
has gone in search of him. He then goes abroad again, and we 
find him at a ‘public place’ where master and man come upon each 
other. Antipholus S. naturally taxes Dromio S. with his former 
strange behaviour as he conceives it to be, viz. about the invitation 
to dinner. Dromio S. as naturally, denies the matter altogether 
and gets beaten for his pains ; and then there occurs some excel- 
lent fooling between the two. 

» 

To them enter the enraged Ardriana and Luciana, her sister. 
After some recriminations, Adriana (who takes Antipholus S. for 
her husband) again presses him to come to dinner. Antipholus is 
naturally bewildered, but at last thanks it the better part to fall in 
with the woman’s humour and thus avoid further 'trouble. 

So they return home together, and Adriana leaves strict orders 
that the door is to be shut and nobody allowed to enter while they 
are at flintier —thus giving rise to afresh train of errors. 

Act \ll 

SCene 1. While Adriana and Luciana are dining upstairs with 
AntipoblusS. the real Simon Pure (Antipholus E. the master of the 
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house; arrives outside. He $ accompanied by a goldsmitn (Angelo) 
whom he has ordered to make a neck-chain for his wife and a 
merchant, Balthazar, whom he has invited to dinner. . To his ex- 
asperation, he finds the door shut in his face ; and he is, further 
enraged by the abuse which the people within pour upon him, think- 
ing that itunust be some rogue or mad man creating a disturbance. 
He seeks to force open the door with a crowbar but is dissuaded 
by the merchant Balthazar. Then he leaves in rage, vowing that 
he will go to a courtezan at the sign of the Pqrpentine and ordering 
the goldsmith to bring his chain there. 

Scene 2. The scene opens with some pretty love-making be- 
tween Antipholus S. and Luciana— very innocent on the part of 
the former though Luciana thinks it very odd that her sister’* hus- 
band should behave like this. In fact, she promises to inform her 
sister of the matter and leaves. 

Meanwhile a parallel scene of love-making is taking place in the 
kitchen between the kitchen maid, Nell and Dromio S.— not at all 
to the liking of the latter who now comes aud gives an amusing 
description of it to his roaster. 

Master and man both think that the whole place is bewitched. 
Antipholus S. is resolved to quit the city at once and sends 
Dromio S. to look out for a ship— any ship starting for anywhere 
so that it left Ephesus behind. Dromio departs upon his errand : 
and then as Antipholus himself is leaving the goldsmith spies him, 
mistakes him for his brother Antipholus E. presses upon him the 
gold chain which the latter had ordered, won’t listen to the younger 
Antipholus’es protestations, won’t even take any money from him, 
and leaves saying that he will receive the price at supper time at 
5 o'clock. 

(Thus Antipholus S. has now 'been mistaken for Antipholus 
E. by Dromio E, by Adriana and her sister, and by the goldsmith. 
The converse series of errors, yiz. for Antipholus. E, to be mistaken 
for Antipholus. S, will now begin.) . 
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* ACT IV. 

(The time throughout is somewhere between 3 and 5 
o'clock.) 

Seen© 1. We have seen that the goldsmith (master Angelo), 
after pressing his neckrchain upon the reluctant Antipholus S'left 
him near the door-steps of Antipholus E and proceeded onward. 
Now this goldsmith was in debt to a merchant who was 
leaving for Persia to-day and so was in urgent need of mbney. 
So he meets the goldsmith with an officer in his company 
and says that he will either have the money or give Angelo 
m custody to the officer. Ahgelo says that he will get from 
Antipholus E the precise amount in which he was indebted to 
the merchant and that he will discharge his debt with this 
money. 

Meanwhile, Antipholus E. (all unsuspicious of Angelo’s demand 
upon him) arrives on the scene : the gold- smith demands the price 
for.his neck-chain : he, after some badinage, angrily refuses ; and 
thefi, on the goldsmith’s suit, he also is taken in custody. 

Dromio S. now enters the stage in quest of his master, Anti- 
pholous S. and with the news that he has hired passage in a ship. 
He takes Antipholous E for his master and is proceeding to give 
his message when he is stopped by Antipholus E. who, for his part, 
has mistaken him for his own servant and who now commands 
him to go to Adriana and bring money enough to procure his 
release. Dromio S is bewildered but goes to discharge his errand. 

Scene 2. Luciana and Adriana are discussing the strange 
conduct of the supposed Antipholus E. when Dromio S. enters 
panting with the news that the master has been arrested and is 
being dragged to jail. Adriana, though puzzled, at once sends the 
required sum through the servant and promises to follow. 

Scene 3. Dromio S. as he is taking the money for the release 
of the arrested Antipholus E. comes, in the way, upon his own mas- 
ter, naturally mistakes him for the man whose /elease he is going 
to procure, and hands over the money to him. ^ 
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To them enters the courtezan with whom Antipholus had vowed 
in hisrage to dine. It seems tfzat Antipholus £. (not content with 
dining in her company) had promised also to give her a gold-chain 
and the courtezan — as payment in advance for such a good bargain 
--had given him her own gold ring. Finding the promised gold- 
chain upon Antipholus’s neck, he now demands it from him. Anti- 
pholus S. (knowing nothing of the matter) natuarlly repudiates the 
demand. Then the courtezan wants to have back her own ring ; 
and when this also is refused by Antipholus S., the woman resolves 
upon seeing Adriana and telling her a cock r and-buIl story of how 
her husband had gone mad and snatched away a ring from her in 
!: is fit of madness. 

Scene 4. We now return to Antipholus E who is being taken 
to jail by the officer, promising all the while that money will soon 
be coming to bail him out. 

He is first met by Dromio E whoti he had commissioned to pur- 
chase a rope with which to beat Adriana and the servants for having 
shut them out. But he supposes that this is Dromio S who had been 
sent to fetch money from Adriana. In this supposition he demands 
the money ; Dromio E. naturally fails to understand him and gets 
beaten. 

While this beating is taking place, Adriana, Luciana and the 
courtezan arrive accompained by a conjurer, named Pinch. Her 
husband’s violSlt behaviour confirms Adriana ia the suspicion that 
he has gone mad • and this idea is further strengthened when 
Antipholus E beats the conjurer Pinch. Meanwhile Pinch and 
* several others proceed to bind both master and man. The officer 
r first protests, but is pacified when Adriana promises to recompense 
him for any posiblo loss to which he may be put. Then Antipho- 
lus E and Dromio E (both bound) are led in the direction of their 
own house accompanied by Pinch. 

Shortly afterwards Dromio S and Antipholus S enter with 
swords drawn. Adriana, Luciana and the, officer take them for 
the mad men broke loose and fly away for fear ; Antipholus S. 
reaffirms bis intention of leaving the place at once. 
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(Hitherto we had the errors, we are now going to have the 
solution of the errors.) 

Scene 1. It is now about ; O’clock, and the scene is in 
front of a priory of which Emilia, Aegeon’s wife, is the Lady 
Abbess. 

First, we find the goldsmith and the merchant, his credi* 
tor, discussing the inexplicable conduct of Antipholus E in 
having repudiated his debt. 

To them enter Antipholus S. and Dromio S. The former 
(being mistaken for Antipholus E) is taxed with having repudiated 
his just debt, dentes the charge, and has hot words with the 
merchant in consequence. 

To them enter Adriana and Luciana ; and at this sight Anti* 
pholus S and his servant flee away for shelter to the Pnory. 

The Lady Abbess now comes out \ and, after rebuking Adriana 
for her jealous disposition, refuses to give back the men who had 
taken shelter in her abbey. 

The Duke, accompanied by Aegeon who is being taken to the 
place of beheading, now enters the scene ; and Adriana demands 
justice from him against the Abbess who, she says, has refused to 
give up her husband. 

Antipholus E and Dromio E who have succeeded in breaking 
loose from Pinch’es custody now enter, and they also demand justice 
from the Duke. There are naturally various discrepancies between 
the accounts of Antipholus E, Adriana, Luciana, Dromio E and the 
goldsmith ; and the Duke is bewildered by the confusion. 

To increase the confusion, Aegeon claims Antipholus E for his 
son (mistaking him for Antipholus S) and is naturally repudiated 
by the latter. 

At this time, the Lady Abbess comes out ; she sees Aegeon, 
the sees Ant&pholas E and Dromio E. she has already seen Dromio 
S. and AiHipholus 5, : and she understands the situation in a tried. 
She produces Antipholus S and Dromio S and the whole matter, 
with its endless chain of confusions, is soon explained. 
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4- Time soheme of the play. > 

From the notes of time given above, it will be seen that the 
whole action of the drama is comprised within one day—* from some 
time in the morning when Aegeon narrates his story till five o’clock 
in the afternoon when the denoument takes place in front of the 
priory. 

1. Thus it is evidently morning when Aegean relates his 
story. [He is given the whole day to make up his ransom 
by begging or borrowing (I. I- 15) and the Duke 
characterises his account as his ‘ morning story.’ 
(V. I. 360.) 

2. It is 12 o’clock in Act 1. 2 when Antiphouls S. is invited 
to dinner. (I 2. 45) 

3. In 11. 1 where Adriana and Luciana are impatiently 
waiting dinner for Antipholus, it is 2 o’clock. (See 
II. J. 3 ; also II. 2. 153) 

4. The other crowded incidents of the play— the dinner, the 
mistake by the goldsmith, the arrest and the subsequent 
rescue— evidently take place between 2 and 5 o'clock. 

5. In the last scene, it is 5 o’clock. (V. I. 120) “The dial 
points at five.’ 1 

But the stary of the drama apart from the action of the play 
is spread over a period of something like 25 years. (This difference 
is what is meant by speaking of double time— viz. . real time— the 
time actually covered by certain occurences — and dramatic time — 
i.e. the time taken in the representation of these occurences.) Thus, 
from the birth of the twins to the time when the younger Antj. 
pholus sets out in quest of his lost brother and mother, it is 18 
years ; and it is another 7 years between that date and the period of 
action. (V. I, 324,) “It is seven years since, in Syracuse bay, thou 
knowest we parted.’’ There is some apparent ‘discrepancy between 
this statement of Aegeon and his previous statement in 1. 1 to the 
effect that he had spent 'five summers’ in ’wandering through fur- 
thest Greece etc.*— But we should remember that Aegeon must 
have set out in quest of his younger son sometftte after the 
latter’s departure. 
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The characterization, as in all Shakespeare’s early plays, is 
vague and shadowy. In fact, in these early comedies, Shakes* 

\ peare trusts for success to skillful evolution of the plot, clever 
denotement ot the story, and briskness and animation of dialogue * 
and painting of character is only a minor auu secondary concern 
with him. 

Thus, in the present play, more th^n half the characters are 
hardly dr amatic characters, in any real sense of the term ; and 
this remark— besides including Angelo, Balthazar, Pinch and the, 
two merchants-— would extend also |o SohnuS, Aegeon and Aemelia. 
They are conventional stage-figures who utter conventional and 
jtnosi respectable speeches and who are manipulated and Stage* 
managed with a considerable amount of dexterity ; but, rb ercns 
no movement of life or passion in them •, nothing ever happens 
to their character, and they never respond to any impulse of feeling 
or emotion. In fact, Shakespeare never bothered about the de- 
velopment of these uninteresting and conventional personages ; 
and it is idle and ridiculous to attempt any elaboratejanalysis of 
characters which Shakespeare never meant to analyse or develop. 

Take the character of Solinys, the Duke for example. In the 
course of the whole drama he appears only twice, does not speak 
more than 50 lines in all, and all that we gather irom his speeches 
is that he is a rather kindly-hearted person who dislikes having to 
put an unpleasant law irito rigorous excution. And yet com- 
mentators have spent much time and ingenuity in dwelling Upon 
his character as judge, as soldier and as what not. 

But though most of the characters have been described rather 
than developed, there is some attempt at characterisation in th£ 
cate of the following, vis. the two Antipholuses, the two Dromios 
and the two sisters, Adriana and Luciana. 

The two AntipbolusOflU It is evident that the two Anti* 
pholuses, like the twp Dromios, are intended to form a contracted 
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pair.* Thus Antlpholusjj^^^j^ufc who has spent seven years of 
life in fruitless quest of his mother and brother is naturally 
rather depressed and melancholy. But his melancholy does not 
prevent him from indulging in m»ich light badinage with his 
attendant! Dromio, in which the master invariably comes off 
second best. Also we are given to understand that he is amiable 
and intellectual, .steady and c6nstant,artd withal possessing a strong 
vein of sentimentality in his character. In fact, nothing could be 
more attractive than the sentimental prettiness of his love-making 
to Luciana in Act III. scene 2 . But with all this romanticism and 
sentimentality, woHdlv circumspection 

in our yqung hero , , k nd when the illusions of Ephesus begin to 

multiply too thick and fast for his comfort he makes preparation 
for instant departure from the city. 

The twin brother, Antigholu s of Ephesus, is of a much coarser 
grain both as regard's intellect and character. He is headlong 
passionate, lustful and altogether of a coarse moral stamp of being. 
Naturally irritated at being shut out from his own house, there 
ie yet something ugly and gross in his going off to a courtezan’s 
by %ay of revenge. Besides, he is brutal in his passionate resentment 
against hrs wife, and promises to bestow a rope’s end between 
her and her confederates. “Altogether, from the point of dramatic 
retribu tion, he probably deserves all the hard 4 .trcalmeaUhat 
Shakespeare has meted out to him.** (It should be noticed that 
the two Autipholuses, besides being contrasted among themselves 
are' also each constrasted with the twin-Dromio attendant upon 
himself. Thus the melancholy of the youger Antipholus is 
in sharp contrast with the exuberant animal spirits of his servant, 

-■ -■ 1 ■ 1 

* Bet the student must earofujly notice that this contrast has never 
been ^pushed too far, or the illusion of verisimilitude would be des- 
troyed. 4 It is neoossary that the two brothers must be capable of 
being mistaken one for the other j and in spite of their physic *1 ainri- 
larity.this could not happen if their haraoter* were" contrasted too 
sharply. People who are inclined to dwell teomuehdii tfhoMRmtrast 
between these two characters should bpar this o^utipn in miad. 
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while the passionate impulsiveness of Antipholus pf Ephesu* is 
contrasted with the formality and precision of the elder Dronvio* 
It should be noted, however, that this contrast is much sharper in 
the case of the former than of the latter pqir.) 

The tWo Dromios. The contrast* between the attendant 
t twins is well marked and definite as is the contrast between their 
masters. Thus the yo unge r Dromto {attendant upon Antipholus S.) 
is evidently a fellow of infinite mirth ; he ]ust overflows with An, 
frivolity and animal spirit and is master of an exhaustless store of 
verbal conceit. His wit appears most strikingly in his exchange of 
light badinage with his master in II. i., in the vivid, amusing if 
rather coarse description which he gives of his Tat friend*, 
the kitchen maid Nell, and lastly in the niagara of epithets which 
he bestows upon the officer of the jail. pf 

(** l - 2 where he invites 
Antipholus S. to dinner, and IV. 4 where he gets well beaten by his 
own proper master) is yet much more formal and precianthan his 
mercurial younger brother “as befits a discreet and well-mannered 

servant who has passed his whole life in the town.” 

The two Sinters.— Adriana strikes one as a rather unfor- 
tunate creature. It was at the Duke's command (his ‘important 9 
letter) that she had married Antipholus in order to endow the 
latter with her rich possessions. But evidently she was older than 
, Antipholus : andjthe natural consequence h^d followed. She caring 
more for her husband than her husband cared for her. The result 
was perpetual strife and discord in the family— the nagging of a 
shrewish wife on one side being met by the coarse bullying of a 
lewd-minded husband on the other. It seems that Antipbolous 
stood in some wholesome awe of his wife, for in III. i. he carefully 
instructs the goldsmith to offer due excises for his <JeIay, But 
then it seems equally certain that his wife was often unduly and 
unnaturally suspicious t and it is her perpetual jealousy which 
may have originally tumed his husband's mind against her, IJojt 
ever r jealous or not, thert is no doubtjthatsh e is g«st«mtely 
attached to^r huSband : arSfeve^^ 
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inconstant hdsband, wc art told that she "think* better of him ihaa 
she says/* 

Luciana has been praised for her beatfty, gentleness and all 
manner of good qualities* But the fact of the matter is that sue is 
a wholly colourless person without any individuality whatever 
She is just prim and— what is called— ‘nice’ in a school-girhsh sort 
of wa and withal has a stock of worldly wisdom which sits rather 
oddly upon her. But she has certainly more sense and prudence 
than her sister and is altogether a more temperate and better- 
balanced person. 

The Courtezan, though a minor character, cannot be passed 
over without notice. Evidently she knows her business When 
Antipholus. in a huff with his wife, piomises to give her «i valuable 
gold chain, she wants to clinch the Bargain by giving him her own 
ring (perhaps a paltry piece of jewellery) as a sort of payment in 
advance. Ultimately, when the chance of receiving the chain 
become extremely thin, *he takes the matter very coolly, but is 
resolved that she must not lose her ring also and with that end 
promptly invents a lie which she carries hotfoot to Adriana 

/ 6. Brief Criticism. 

- The glory of drama — of Shakespeare’s drama m particular— lies 
in the clash and interplay of contending passions. Petaons of 
contrasted temperament are duven together upon the stage of life 
by the stress and impact of circumstances and are placed in 
various relations of affinity and opposition. And it is the business 
of drama to deal with the complex situations that may anse from 
the varying inter-rtlatien of these contrasted temperaments. But 
of this stress and strife,of jarring personalities we hav e no trace 
in the Cotnedy of Errors. In fact, Comedy by its verv nature 

♦ tt ha* been said that Adriana’s speech U 1 will attend my husband, 
be his nurse** is *n uistonee of her loving kindness towards her husband. 
But it is nothing of the sort : it is only a jealous woman's assertion of pro- 
prietary right over her husband* 
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forbears to trench upon the reign of strenuous passion which is tha 
high and peculiar province of Tragedy. 

Then, again* opining to a lower plane, so to say — we have that 
vivid and sympathetic delineation of human character through the 
medium of dialogue aud dramatic situation which is universally 
regarded as the ohief and peouliar province of the Drama* But here 
also the Comedy of Errors is signally deficient. Most of the charac- 
ters have been described rather than developed ; and even where 
some characterisation has been consciously attempted, the result 
is unsatisfactory and merely conventional. ' 

Bat as against these defects we have some features of compen- 
sation : — 

(1) In the first place, the plot is evolved with great ingenuity 
and skill. Once the original postulate (vis. the possibility 
of oonfnsion between two pairs of twins) is granted, the 
errors follow one another so naturally and yet with such 

> bewildering rapidity of succession that interest in the 
story never flags. In fact, in the Comedy of Errors Shakes- 
peare has already become a past master in the art of plot 
construction and a comparison of the drama with 
Plautus’es Moenoshmi will be sufficient to show Shakes- 
peare's immense superiority in this respect over his Latin ’ 
original, 

(2) Then again, th^e ie a brlekneag, WtoaJionjuid bjfgjraagi; 

..the dialogue as well as in the movement of the story 
which is very fascinating. In fbot, swiftness is the 
dominant giote of the play ; the whole Btory moves swiftly 
on from point to point till it ends in a happy and delightful 
finale ; and throughout one never experiences a moment 
of dulness or flagging attention. 

v3) Lastly, there is mnoh pleasant and harmless fooling, 
specially when one or other of the Dromios is upon the . 
stage. PerhapB the younger Dromio sometimes strains 
a point in his hunt after puns and quibbles : but 
there is so much of buoyant animal vitality even in this 
juggling with words that we are apt to lose sight of this 
defect. 
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7. Topical References. 

We ere asked to believe that the story happens at Ephesus and 
that the persons are the Greek settlers to Magna Qreeia in some 
of their various branches. Bat Shakespeare, to confess the truth, 
makes only the faintest attempt at producing any effect of 
verisimilitude : aud beneath the thin disguise of foreign names 
and localities, we everywhere perceive that the scene is in London 
| and that the persons are Shakespeare's contemporaries — English 
l man and women living amid scenes and surroundings which arc 
typ ioally English. 

A few of these topical references may be usefully given below. 

(1) Thus the ‘‘enmity and discord" referred to by tho Duke ot 
Ephesus as existing between Ephesus and Syracuse may 
well be taken as referring to the hostility that hod existed 
for sometime between the maritime nations of Spain and 
England. English merchants and navigators were arrested 
and left to rot in the prisons of Spain and Elizabeth 
reciprocated the treatment by retaliatory measures against 
the fleet and merchants of Spain. 

(2) The ‘mart* which plays such a » conspicuous part in the 
play (where Antipholous 8. walks about to peruse the 
manners of the town and whence Dromio E, is commanded 

»■ 

to fetch his master) was t videutly suggested by the Koyal 
Exchange founded by Sir Thomas Gresham. 

(3) Antipholus the citizen lives at the^ sign of the Phoenix 
very much in the manner in which the merchants and 
tradesmen of London lived over their shdps which of 
course, were distinguished by appropriate signs. 

(4) Inns played a conspicuous part in the economy of Eliza- 
bethan life ; and in the Comedy of JEfrror8 t we have a super- 
abundance of inns — the Centaur, the Tiger and presumably 
also the Porpentine* 

(5) The names of Antipholns’s servants are pure English — 
Bridget, Marian, Cicely, Gillian, Ginn. (Ill, i. 32.) 
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(6) The reference to punishment by putting one in the stooks 
(III. i. 67), to paying the saddler sixpence (I, 2. 56), and to 
the Goasios* feast are pure English. (V. 1. 410) 

( 7 ) Tho Priory seems to have been suggnsted*by the Ptf cry of 
Holywell near which Shakqppeore lived and workod ; and 
the 'melancholy place of death and execution’ behind the 
ditches of the abbey would seem to be Wapping which was 
a place of execution for pirates and sea rovers. 

8. Place-names in the play. 

, * 

Altogether there are three towns mentioned in the Comedy q / 

Error* — Syracuse which* seems to have been the native plaoe of 
Acgeon, Epidamuum where he had gone for business and in return- 
ing from where ho met with his mishap, and Ephesus where the 
action takes place. 

Of these places, Ephesus was an ancient city of Ionia on the sea- 
coast of Asia Minor, famous for its great temple of Diana which was 
regarded as one of the marvels of the world. The city has been 
totally destroyed, and to-day its very site is unknown. 

Syracuse was the chief Greek settlement of Sicily and is famous 
for its great siege during tho Peloponnessian War. 

Epidanmum which was later o hanged to Dyrraohium would 
correspond to the modern Dnrazzo. It stood on the eastern shore 
of the Adriatic nearly opposite Brundusium (modern Brindisi,) 

(In Plautus, the scene of action is at Epidamnns ; but Shakespeare 
changes the venue, evidently because Ephesus was prominently 
associated with the practice of magic and witchcraft.) 

In I. i. 94 we are told of two ships from Corinth and Epidaurus 
which met the mast on wjhioh Aegeon and* his family were floating. 
Now Epidaurus was a town of Laconia on the Saronic gulf ; and 
Corinth also had a port, Cenohrae, on the same gait It .was trqpp. 
these ports therefore that the ships must have come ; and they may 
have met the mast at the mouth of the Saronic gulf outside the 
Ionian island, (See note*.) < 
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APPENDIX TO THE INTRODUCTION. 

A. The Mseneohmi : and Shakespeare's devia- 
tions from it. 

In plautus’es story we are told that a Sicilian merchant had 
two ohildren (twins) of the names of Menechmus and Soeicles, Of 
these, the first being stolen in early infancy, his name was given to 
the other. This latter, Menechmus Sooioles or the travelling 
Menechmus on reaching maturity, went out in searoh of his brother * 
and in oourse of his wandering came to Epidamnnm where 
the other Menechmus iB dwelling. His resemblance to his twin 
(the citizen Menechmus) natnrally leads to erors and oonfusion • 
and, in Plautns’es Comedy, it is these errors which are the material 
of the play. 

After the opening of the play we find that Menechmus the citizen 
(accompanied by his parasite Penioulns) has made an engagement 
to dine with a oonrtezan named Erotium. Bat Erotinm’s servant 
makes the very natural mistake of taking Menechmus the traveller 
(who has just landed) for the oitizen. The result is that 
Menechmus the traveller dines with the courtezan, and is entrusted 
by her with a oloak which has been purloined by his brother from 
his wife and with a chain which is Erotinm’s own property — the 
first to be taken to a dyer in order to be oleaned and dyed and the 
second to be repaired by a goldsmith. 

Meanwhile the wife of the oitizen Menechmup (egged on by Penicubes) 
•takes her husband to task for the loss of her cloak and sends him to 
reclaim iMrom Erotium. 

Meanwhile, walking through the city, she herself comes upon 
Menechmus the traveller with the telltale cloak upon his shoulders, 
and naturally mistakes him for her husband. Recriminations 
ensue ; and the wife (Mhlier) calls in her father (Senex) to her help. 
Meneohmns is charged with madness, and actually feigns madness, 
to deceive them. But when they go in searoh of a doctor, he makes 
his escape to the chip. * 
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^Mulier and Senex returning with a doctor (Medicus correspond- 
ing to Pinch in Shakespeare's play upon Menechemus C. who is OH 
the point of being forcibly arrested when he' is saved by the timely 
appearance jlof Menechmus T’s servant ; and the citizen in his 
gratitude at being saved promises the slave his freedom* 

Shortly afterwards, the slave tcomes upon his own master whom 
he reminds of the promise of freedom. But of course Menechemus 
T.lcnows nothing of it and is on the point of be'ating his servant 
when the citizen Menechmus arrives upoh the scene f and the whole 
mystery is cleared up. 

Let us see how Shakespeare modifies this story to suit his own 
purposes. * 

1. In the first place, he discards such superfluous figures as 
the parasite Peniculus, the father-in-law Senex, and the servant of 
Erotium. 

But his additions are important than his omissions. 

2. Thus he fills out the story by the introduction of the twin 
Dromios with all their infinite humour and drollery. 

3. He imparts a love-element to the d|ama by the introduction 
of Luciana. 

4. He supplies a pathetic background to the story (and thus 
makes the comedy more effective) by introducing the account of 
Aegeon and his shipwreck. 

“In short, to quote the language of Mr. Henry Cunningham 
— “there is such wealth of new invention and construction in the 
Errors as to raise it to the Status of an original play." 

B. Characteristics which mark out the ‘Errors’ 
as one of Shakespeare’s early plays. 

Like Love' s Labour Lost and the Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
the Errors also has been regarded as one of Shakespeare’s early 
plays— and this quite apart from any evidence of date and simply; 
upon the style, language and characterization of the play. It may 
be jdst as well therefore to deal with some of the literary charac- 
teristics of these early plays. 
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^ (i) In the first place, there is the question of character-pain 

ting. This skill in characterization which is the frowning^ glory of 
Shakespeare’s later tragedies appears but faintly in the earlier 
dramas. 

(2) Then there is the question of rhyme. As Shakespeare grew 
in maturity of dramatic art, h e beg an to dis ca rd rhyme mo re and 
more and to stick m oreand s more closely to blank verse. But in 
the Errors, rhyme constitutes fully one third of the book— a propor- 
tion which is unusually large as compared with Shakespeare’s later 
work. 

(3) The rhymed quatrains afad couplets which we find in the 
love-scene of the play (III. 2)^bear a;marked affinity to Venus and 
Adonis and the Rape of Lucrece — poems whiftfi we know were 
written and published in the early part of Shakespeare’s life. 

(4) Noticeable also is the very* large proportion of the comic 
tririieter (the rhyme doggrel of Chaucer’s Sir Thopas) which 
occurs in the play. There are about 100 lines of this verse and 
they have been put generally in the mouth of one of the Dromio 
brothers. 

(5) Lastly, there are those interminable puns, quibbles and 
verbal conceits of which we have such a copious supply in the play. 

C. Shakespeare’s Latin. 

This question becomes of importance in considering as to whe- 
ther Shakespeare went to the original of Plautus or only consulted a 
translation in writing his Comedy. ^0 doubt Shakespeare, knew 
some Latin ; but the balnace of opinion wpuld seem to be in favour 
of the view that he read iatin with difficulty ^j)d therefore was 
much more likely to have consulted a translation than the original 
Text in getting up his plot. 

The reasons in support of this view may be thus indicated. 

(1) In the first place, there is the standing gibe— not meant as 
a. gibe at all but as a plain statement of fact— that Shakespeare 
knew ‘little Latin and less Greek*. 
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(2) Then, though Shakespeare was a pupil in the GratftrHi&iw* 
school of StraffoTd in his youth, the decaying circumstances of liis 
father seem to have led to his early withdrawal from the'place. 
and it is unlikely that in the short period of his schooling*. he 
acquired any very profound acquaintance with Latin. 

13 ) Again, the early days of Shakespeare’s career in London 
were a perpetual fight with poverty— a strenuous attempt to secure 
a foothold for Himself in the shifting sands of London’s crowded' 
and turbid swirl of life : and it is extremely unlikely that he could 
have found any opportunity ciunug this ‘scambling* time to mend 
the deficiencies of hia early education. 

(4) Liter on, what between acting, managing and play- writing, 
Shakespeare’s time seems to have been too fully occupied to have 
allowed any opportunity for leisurely study. 

Tne conclusion seems to be plain, therefore, that Shakespeare 
never nad any very ripe or profound acquaintance tfrith Latin. 
Such being the case — and considering his swift and facile methods 
of composition— it is improbable that he would have bothered him- 
self about plodding through the heavy pages of an obscure text 
when a translation was near at hand. * 

D. Shakespeare’s Law. 

Malone first started the theory that Shakespeare must hive 
spent some part of his London life as a, clerk or apprentice in an 
attorney's office. This conclusion seems to be based upon the fact 
that the ‘technical language of the law 1 runs from his pen with an 
aptness and facility which is very unusual in an outsider *ind 
which points unmistakeably to a close and inside acquaintance 
with the law. 

Others nave sought to explain away the fact— partly (i) by the 
universality and what may be called the mobility of Shakespeare’s 
genius ; (2) partly by the supposition that he must have collogued 
with lawyers, and thus picked up a casual familiarity with the 
current phrases of the law ; and (3) partly on the ground that his 
father was involved in a good deal litigation and that he, as his 
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lather’s son, could not have helped picking up a certain necessary 
familiarity with the technical language of the law.- 

Without taking up the task of pronouncing upon the general 
merits of the question, let us consider the matter in its bearing 
upon the present play. 

Mr. Henry Cunningham who argues strenuously in favour of 
the theory that Shakespeare had passed some part of his life in 
art attorney's office and had thus acquired a working familiarity 
with the law has complied, in support of his -view, a list of the legal 

expressions used by Shakespeare in the Comedy of Errors . 

t* 

Below we give his list in extenso, and our observations there- 
upon. 

(1) References to the law of property and conveyancing . 

[a) This fool'begged patience in thee will be left. (II. i. 41.) 

(&) And make a common of my serious hours. (II. ii. 29.) 

{c) There’s no time for a man to recover his hair. 

May hp not do it by fine and recovery ? (II. ii. 71-73.) 

, [d) That you beat me at the mart, I have your hand to 
show. (III. i. 12.) 

(e ) If the skin were parchment, and the blows you gave 
me were ink (III, i, 13.) 

(/) It is a branch and parcel of mine oath (V. i. 108,) 

(2) References to legal procedure , 

(a) Now, trust me, were it not against our law, 

Against my crown , my oath , my dignity. 

Which princes, would they, may not disaifiul 

* My soul should sue as advocate for thee (I 1. ^ 144- 147.) 

(b) For slander lives upon succession , for ever housed 
where it gets possession, Jill. i. 112 — 113) 

* (c) I'll attach you by the officer, (IV. i. 6,) 

. id) No, he is in Tartar {jmbo, worse than hell, (IV. ii. 56). 
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(e) A devil in an everlasting garment 
(/) A fellow all in buff 

(g) One, that, before the Judgment^ carries 

the soul to hell 

(h) He is 'rested on the case 
** (/ ) Tell me at whose suit 

Was he arrested on a bond ? 

(j) If an hoar meet a sergeant 
\k) And a sergeant m the way 
(/) Why *tis a plain case 
{m) Gives them a bob, and ' rests them 
(n) Gives them suits of durance 
(<>) And will have no attorney but myself 
<3) General references . 

(a) Have seal’d his rigorous statutes with their 

. bloods (I, i. 9) 

( b ) Time is a very bankrupt (IV. ii. 62) 

fc) Against the laws and statutes of the this 

town. (V. i. 128) 

ici) Why, what an intricate impeach is this ! (V. i. 272) 
Now it cannot be said that this list is at all convincing or con- 
clusive, Of the 26 instances adduced by Mr. Cunningham, there 
a>e not more than two which point unmistakeably to a close and* 
intimate familiarity with the law : the rest are such as have either 
passed into the current vocabulary of daily speech or can be ‘easily 
picked up by any man of the world in the ord^iary course of 
business. To me it seems absurd that a man should be pronounced 
to have been ari attorney’s apprentice simply because he uses such 
words as parchrrtknt, parcel , bankrupt \ statutes , impeach , or. attor- 
ney. Again, from the shower of pharascs which Sakespeare pours 
upon us about 'arrest by 1 an officer of the counter/ it might well be 
concluded that Shakespeare at same time or other in his career had 
an interesting experience of a debtor’s prison : but it would be 
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Very unsafe to conclude from them that they indicate any 
intimate familiarity with the law.— -In fact, as we have said before, 
there are onty two expressions which betray an unmistakable 
familiarity with the iaw— viz, the phrase about 4 6ne and recovery* 
(IlV a. 73) and the [other expression * about ‘succession and 
possession’ ( 111 . i. 112—113.) Tool-begged— if we were quite sure 
that it referred to the custom of ‘begging one as a fool'— would 
point to the same conclusion : bu: the matter is far from being, 
clear. 
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DRAMAT4S PERSONS. 


S0UNU8 > duke of Ephesus. 
jEqeon, a merchant of Syracuse. 

AntipholUS of Ephesus, f twin brothers, and sons to yEgeou a nd 
Antipholus of Syracuse, \ ^Emilia 

Duomio of Ephesus, /twin brothers, and attendants on the two 
Duomio of Syracuse, \ Am ipholuses. 

Balthazar, a merchant. 

Anoklo, a goldsmith. 

First Merchant, friend to Antipholus of Syracuse. 

Second Merchant, to whom Angelo is a debtor. 

Pinch, a schoolmaster. 


.Emilia, wife to yEgbon, aii abbess of Ephesus. 
Adriana, wife to Antipholus df Ephesus. 

Lucia na, her sister. 

Luck, servant to Adriana. 

A Courtezan. 


C&oltr, Officers, and other Attendants 
Scenr : Ephesus. 

Duration op Action, 

A single day, ending about 5 p. m. 



THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

ACT I. 

Scene I. A hall in the Duke's palace . 

Enter Duke, ^geon. Gaoler, Officers, and ether 
Attendants, 

sEge* Proceed, Solinus, to procure my fall 
And by the doom of death end woes and all. 

Duke . Merchant of Syracusa t plead no more ; 

I am not partial to infringe our laws : 

The enmity and discord wfiiph of late 5 

Sprung from the rancorous outrage of your duke 
To merchants, our well-dealing countrymen, 

Whp, wanting g,ui>c|prs to redeem their liyps, 

Have seal'd his rigorous statutes with t&fir bipods, 
Excludes all pity from our theatening looks. 10 

ACT I. 

Scene -I, A hall tic. 

^Egtoa— Prooeed, Scjlinu*, to bring about my ruin j and by passing 
sentence of death against me, put au end to this miserable existence of 
mine. 

Duke — Merchant of Syracuse, do not plead further for your Ufc, for 
r i am reluctant to break the laws of our country. Besides, all pity is 
banished from my looks when I remember the enmity and discord 
that now prevail between oar countries and which is the result of the 
vindictive malice with which your Duke has pursued our merchants — 
men engaged in the lawful pursuit of commerce, who, for want of 
money to redeem their lives, have satisfied the vengeful require- 
ments of your laws by shedding their blood. And since the outbreak 
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For, since the mortal and intestine jars 
‘Twixt thy seditious countrymen and us, 

It hath in solemp synods been, decreed, 

Both by the Syracusians and ourselves, 

To admit no traffic to our adverse towns : 15 

Nay, more, 

If any born at Ephesus be seen 
At any Syracusian marts and fairs ; 

Again, if any Syracusian born 

Come to the bay of Ephesus, he die^t 20 

His goods confiscate to the duke’s dispose, 

Unless a thousand marks be levied, 

To quit the penalty and to ransom him. 

Thy substance, valued at the highest rate, 

Cannot amount unto a hundred marks ; 25 

Therefore, by law thou art condemn’d to die. 
j^Ege. Yet this my comfort : when your words 
are done. 

My woes end likewise with the evening sun. 


of this fatal fend between oar two countries, it has been decreed in 
solemn oonnoil both by ns and by the Syraoasians that there should 
be no intercourse of commerce between ourselves. Nay, if any man 
born at Ephesus is seen in the fairs and markets of Syracuse or if 
any man born in Syracuse lands in the bay of Ephesus, he will be 
forthwith sentenced to death and his goodB will be confiscated and 
placed at the disposal of the Duke — unless he can pay a fine of 1000 
marks to fulfil the penalty and redeem his life. Bat the total worth 
of all yonr* property estimated at its highest valne oannot exceed 
100 marks ; and therefore under the due requirements of the law you 
must be condemned to death. 

.Eyeon — Yet 1 have one comfort in death, via. that my woes also 
will ead with life when your sentence is carried into exeoatioa. 
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Duke, Well, Syracusian, say in brief the cause 30 
Why thou dep*rted*st from thy native home, 

And for what cause thou earnest to Ephesus. 

Mge. A heavier task could not have been imposed 
Than I to speak my griefs unspeakable : 

Yet, that the world may witness that my end 35 

Was wrought by nature, not by vile offence, 

I'll utter what my sorrow gives me leave. 

In Syracusa was I born, and wed 
Unto a woman, happy but for me, 

And by me too, had not our hap been bad. 40 

With her I lived in joy ; opr wealth increased 
By prosperous voyages I often made 
To Epidamnum ; till my factor's death. 

And the great care of goods at random left, 

Drew me from kind embracements of my spouse : 45 

From whom my absenee was not six months old, 


Duke — Well, SyraouBian. tell me briefly as to how you left your 
native home and why it is that you have come to Ephesus. 

-fiyeon— No more grievous task could possibly be imposed upon me 
than to talk about the unspeakable misery of ray life. Yet, so far 
as my sorrow allows we fi) do so, I will tell you everything in order 
that the world may know that i came hero, not for the purpose of 
committing any offence but only prompted by the rooted affection 
of nature. I was born at Syracuse and was wedded to a woman who 
would have been happy but for me ; and, except for sheer ill luck, 
she would not have been rendered unhappy even by me. I lived 
happily with her for sometime, and our wealth continued to increase 
by Bucoessful commercial intercourse with Epidamnum. But after 
a time, the death of my factor (agent) and the consequent necessity 
of talcing greater of my goods which had been left scattered in 
various flares compelled me to have home and withdraw from 
the embrace of my spouse. And ere six months were over, my 
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Sbfore herself, almost at fainting nadsr 
The pleasing punishment that women benr v > 

Had made provision for her following me. 

And soon and safe arrived where I was. 

There had she not been long but she became 
A joyful mother of two goodly sons ; 

And, which was strange, the one so like the other, 

As could not be distinguishM but by names. * 

That very hour, and in the self-same inn, 

A meaner woman was delivered 
, Of such a burden, male twins, both alike : * 

Those, for their parents were exceeding poor, 

I bought, and brought up to attend my sons. 

My wife, not meanly proud of two such bdys, 6c 

Made daily motions for our home return : 1 \ 

Unwilling I agreed ; alas ! too soon 

We came aboard 

A league from Epidamnum had we sail'd, 

Before the always wind-obeying deep 65 

wifo also — though labouring then under the heavy weight of 
pregnancy — made arrangement ft to follow mo and joined me where 
f wap, i»*. at Epidamnnw. Shortly afterwards she gave birth to a 
pair of lovely twins ; and strangely enough, those twins were exactly 
alike in all particulars and ooald be separately distinguished only 
by their separate n^mes. Again, on that very day when my wite 
gave birth to this pair of twins, another woman of humble rank in 
the self same inn was similarly delivered of another pair of twins, 
both exactly alike in appearance ; And as the parents < of this Utter 
pair) were very poor we purchased the twins from them and brought 
them up to aot respectively as the servants of our twin ohildren. 
My wife, justly proud of our two handsome boys, urged me every 
day to return home. At last, unwillingly, I Agreed to bar proposal 
and came on board a ship, alas, too soon 1 We had sailed a league 

I 
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Gove any tragic instance of our harm : 

But longer did we not retain much hope ; 

For what obscured light the heavens did grant 
Did but convey unto our fearful minds t 
A doubtful warrant of immediate death ; 

Which, though myself would gladly have embraced, 
Yet the incessant weepings of my wife, 

Weeping before for what she saw must come. 

And piteous pl&inings of the pretty babes, 

That mourn’d for fashion, ignorant what to fear. 
Forced me to seek delays for them and me. 

And this it was, for other means was none : 

The sailors sought for safety by our boat. 

And left the ship, then sinking-ripe, to us : 

My wife, more careful for the latter-born. 

Had fasten’d him unto a small spare mast. 

Such as seafaring men provide for storms 
To him one of the other twins was bound. 


beyond Ephesus before the sea — always responsire to erery impulse 
of wind — gave the least indication of alarm. But when danger 
came, it came all too swiftly and suddenly and allowed ns no interval 
of hope; and the dim, faint light which came from the oloaded face of 
the heavens only conveyed to oar minds the fearfal certainty of itume 
diate death For myslef I was quite prepared to embrace ^eath gladlj 
when it came » bnt the incessant prayeis of my wife, weeping for the 
fate which she found to be inevitable, and the piteous clamour of the 
babes who wept only for company being ignorant of the danger they 
ran— these compelled me to seek some respite for themselves and for 
me And this was the arrangement that 1 made— there being no 
other means available, as the sailors had escaped in the boats and 
hadf left ^ my family alone in the sinking ship : my wife, careful of 
the safety of the younger twin, fastened him to one of those spare 
ma*ts whioh tailors sometimes keep in store to provide against the 
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Whilst I had been like heedful of the other : 

The children thus disposed, my wife $nd I f 85 

Fixing our eyes on whom our care was .fix'd, 

Fasten’d ourselves at either end the mast ; 

And floating straight, obedient to the stream, 

$ Was carried towards Corinth, as we thought. 

At length the sun, gazing upon the earth, 90 

* Dispersed those vapours that offended us ; < 

And, by the benefit of his wished light,, 

The seas wax’d calm, and we discovered 
Two ships from far making amain to us, 

, Of Corinth that, of EpidaurUs this : 95 

But ere they came,— O, let me say no more ! 

Gather the sequel by that went before. 

Duke. Nay, forward, old man ; do not break off so ; 

For we may pity, though not pardon thee. 

JEge. O, had the gods done so, I had not now 100 

cmergenoy of storms, and together with the child she bound one of 
tho attendant twins also ; while 1 performed a similar service for onr 
elder child and the other twin (who attended upon him). Having thus 
disposed of the children, I and my wife bonnd ourselves respectively 
to either end of the mast — the attention of each bein£ fixed upon .the 
child of whom we had respectively taken charge The mast, follow- 
ing the current of the sea, drifted straight on towards Corinth, as it 
* seemed to us ; and when the sun peeped out again over the earth and 
dispersed the harmful darkness of mists and clouds, and the sea grew 
calm under the benefioent influence of this light, we found $hafc two 
ships were making swiftly in onr direction — one belonging to Corinth 
smd another to Epidanras. Bat ere we oould reach them,— O; I cannot 
conclude this story, and I pray yon to guess the rest ! 

Duka — Nay, go on with your story, old man. Do not break off 
that prematurely; for though I cannot pardon yon by our laws yet 
, onr hearts are full of pity for yon. 

, O, if the Gods had been equally pitiful, there would have 
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Worthily term'd them merciless to us ! 

For> ere the ships could meet by twice five leagues. 

We were encounter'd by a mighty rock { 

Which being violently borne upon, 

Our helpful ship was splitted in the midst ; 105 

^So that, in this unjust divorce of us, * 

Fortune had left to both of us alike 
What to delight in, what to sorrow for.) 

Her part, poor soul 1 seeming as burdened 
With lesser weight, but^iot with lesser woe, no 

Was earned with more speed before the wind ; 
f And in our sight they three were taken up 
By fishermen of Corinth, as we thought. 

At length, another ship had seized on us , 

And, knowing whom it was their hap to save, 115 

Gave healthful welcome to their shipwreck’d guests , 

Been no occasion for me to reproach them for their cruelty as now 1 
ban justly do •* for while the rescuing ships were still at a distance 
of ten miles from ns, we came npon a huge rock in onr course; and 
the mast, dashed violently against this rock, broke np in the middle 
Thus, by this cruel and unjust partition, both I arid my wife were left 
with something m which to take delight and something for which 
to sorrow ever more My wife’s part of the mast (as being burdened 
with lesser weight though not burdened with le'wr woe) was driven 
more swiftly before the wind ; and they three in our very sight, were 
taken up and rescued by fishermen from Corinth as they appeared 
to be. After a time, we too were seised and resoued by the other 
ship; and these people, recognising whom they had been fortunate 
enough to save, gave a cordial iwelootne to us. Also, they woul£. 

T, , 4 1 ) 1 ■ - I ■■ 

# ‘You say that you have pity for me. But, if the gods had been 
equally pitiful, there would have been no oooaeion for me to blame 
ihjun, fopiheir qrugjty— as now I can justly do** 
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And would have reft the fishers of their prey. 

Had not their bark been very slow of sail ; 

And therefore homeward did they bend their course. 

Thus have you heard me sever'd from my bliss, i/o 

That by misfortunes was my life prolong’d. 

To tell sad stories of my own mishaps. 

Duke. And, for the sake of them thou sorrowest for, 

Do me the favour to dilate at full 

What hath befall’n of them and thee till now. 125 

JEgc . My youngest boy, and $ret my eldest care, 

At eighteen years became inquisitive 
After his brother : and importuned me 
- That his attendant — so his case was like. 

gladly bare rescued the rest of my family from the fishing vessel of 
Corinth if their own ship had not been too slow and thus un- 
able to overtake the other ; and so (reluotantly) they turn their 
coarse homewards. Thus I hare told you the whole story of how 1 was 
divorced from happiness and how it is misfortune alone that has leng- 
thened out my life in order that I may have to tell the sad story of 
my life, in my old age. 

In the name of your lost family, I beg that you will tell 
me in detail as to what has happened to you and to them in this long 
interval. 

ASgcon — My youngest ohlld — who yet was the first objeot of my 
oare— became curious about the fate of his brother when he was 
about 18 years of age ■ * and he entreated me furthef that, in search 
off his brother, he should be attended by his servant— for this servant 
also was in similar plight with himself ; he too had lost his twin 

* Notice the discrepancy between the aooonnt given here and at 
11- 78. There we were told that it was the mother who took charge 
off the youngest ohild while rfre It is suggested that the youngest 
remained with the father. (Throughout the rest of the play, it is 
implicitly taken for granted that it was the younger Anttpholus who 
was rescued with his father). 
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Reft of his brother y but retain'd his name-*- • 130* 

Might bear him company in the qoest of him : 

Whom whilst I labour’d of a love to see, 

I hazarded the loss of whom I loved. 

Five summers have I spent in furthest Greece, 

Roaming clean through the bounds of Asia, 135 

And, coasting homeward, came to Ephesus ; 

Hopeless to find, yet loath to leave unsought 
Or that or any place that harbours men. 

But here must end the story of my life ; 

And happy were I in my timely death, 140 

Could all my travels warrant me they live. 

Duke . Hapless yEgeon, whom the fates have mark’d 
To bear the extremity of dire mishap ! 

^Now # trust me, were it not against our laws, 

brother and bore only the name to remind him of the loss. Thus it 
happened that, in my loving anxiety to see the ohild whom I had 
lost, I hazarded the loss of the ohild whom I possessed.^ Since then 
I have spent five years in wandering all over the regions of farther 
Greece ; have quite ranged through the bounds of Asia from one end 
to another ; and have at last arrived at Epheflus on my way back to 
home— hopeless of ever finding my children and yet unwilling to 
leave unsought any place where man may dwell. But here at last the 
story of my life comes to a close ; and yet I should gladly meet 
death if only my travels could give me the assurance that my chil- 
dren were alive ! 

Duke — U nfortunate A£geon, surely you have been singled out by 
the Fa^es in order to bear the direst extremities of misfortune ! Beli- 
eve me, I would myself have gladly pleaded for your life if such a 

f Mark the antithesis. ' 4 To possess the child / had loti, / hazarded 
the Ion at the ohild I possessed/ 
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* Against my crown, my oath, my dignity, 

Which princes, would they, may not disannul, 

' My soul should sue as advocate for thee. ^ 

But though thou art adjudged to the death 
And passed' sentence may not be recall'd 
But to our honour's great disparagement, 1 50 

Yet will I favour thee in what I can. 

Therefore, merchant, I'll limit thee this day 
To seek thy life by beneficial help : 

Try all the friends thou hast in Ephesus ; 

Beg thou, or borrow, to make up the sum, 155 

And live ; if no, then thou art doom’d to die. 

Gaoler, take him to thy custody. 

Gaol \ I will, my lord. 

uEge. Hopeless and helpless doth jEgeon wend, 

But to procrastinate his lifeless end. •[ Exeunt . 160 


e 

-conrse had not been against my position as sovereign, and against 
my royal oath and the laws of our oounrty — laws whioh kings must 
not abrogate even if they wish to do bo. But though yon have been 
sentenoed to death and the sentence cannot be annulled except 
to the loss of my honour, yet 1 will show you as much favour 
as I can. Therefore, merobanfc, I give you respite for a day in or- 
der that, by the kindly help of generous persons, yon may get money 
to redeem your life. Try all the friends that you may have at 
Ephesus, and seek, by begging or borrowing, to make up ;fche money 
that is required for your ranBom. If you oannot do that then of 
coarse yon are fated to meet death. Meanwhile, Jailor, take him in 
custody* 

Gaoler— 

iB.— I go .forth helpless, and hopeless of receiving any help; and 
this delay hut serves to lengthen out the miserable end <rf my life. 
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Sceki II. The Mart. 

Enter Antipholus of Syracuse, Dromio of 
Syracuse, and First Merchant. 

First Mer. Therefore, give out you are of Epidaranura, 
Lest that your goods too soon be confiscate. 

This very day, a Syracusian merchant 
Is apprehended for arrival here ; 

And, not being able to buy out his life, 5 

According to the statute of the town. 

Dies ere the weary sun set in the west. 

There is your money that I had to keep. 

Ant. S. Go bear it to the Centaur, where we host, 

And stay there, Dromio, till I come to thee. to 

Within this hour it will be dinner time : 

Till that, I'll view the manners of the town, 

Peruse the traders, gaze upon the buildings, 

And then return and sleep within mine inn ; 


SCENE a. 

1st Merchant — Do not let out the fact that you come from Syraouse; 
say rather that yon belong to Epidamnum, for otherwise your goods 
will be at once confiscated. This very day a Syracusian merchant 
has been arrested for coming here ; and as he has not been able to 
pay the ransom that is required by the law of the town, he will hare 
to die ere set of sun.— Meanwhile, here is the money that yon entrus- 
ted to me. 

Anti. 5.— (Speaking to Dromio 3.) Go, carry it to the inn where 
we are patting up, aud stay there till my return. It is still an hour 
before dinner ; and till then I shall walk about, studying the man- 
ners of the place, viewing the merchants, and gazing upon the 
ha ndsome houses of the oily. And then I will return and deep at 
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For with long travel I am stiff and weary. 15 

Get thee away. 

Dro . 51 Many a man would take yon at yonr word. 
And go indeed, having so good a man. ( Exit. 

Ant. S 1 A trusty villain, sir, that very oft, 

When I am dull with care and melancholy, 20 

Lightens my humour with his merry jests. 

What, will you walk with me about the town, 

And then go to my inn and dine with me ? 

First Mer . I am invited, sir, to certain merchants, 

Of whom I hope to make much benefit ; 25 

I crave your pardon. Soon at 5 o'clock, - 
Please you, I'll meet with you upon the mart. 


the inn, for I am stiff and tired with all my travels. Make off now 
and run to the inn. 

Dro. S . — There are many servants who would promptly take you 
at yonr word ond make off in real earnest having such easy means 
at his disposal* 

fDromio goes away.] 

Anti . 5— (Addressing the merohant) He is a trnsty fellow, Sir t 
and often when I am oppressed with*care and melancholy, he cheers 
np my spirits with his merry jests. Well, will yOn come with me 
for a walk about the town P And then we shall return together to 
the inn and dine in company. 

lit Mfr.—l shall beg yon to e?casfe me, Sir ; for I have been invit 
ed by ^ certain merchants and hope to make some profit oat of them : 
but it pleases yon, I shall meet yon again at the Exchange at 5 


•The idea is this : ‘You entrust me with a large sum of money 
and then ask me to make off. And having each ample means at his 
disposal, mostrservants Would be ready to take you) at yonr word, 
and make oft in earnest — i.e. show yon a elean pair of heels.’ 
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And afterward consort yon tHl j>ed*time : 

My present business calls me from yon now. 

Ant. S ; Farewell till then : I will go lose myself, 30 

And wander np and down to view the city. 

First Mer. Sir, I commend yon to your own content. 

[Exit 

Ant . S. * He that commends me to mine own content, 

Commends me to the&hing I cannot get. 

1 to the world am like a drop of water, 35 

That in the ocean seeks another* drop ; 

Who, falling there to find his fellow forth, 

Unseen, inquisitive, confounds himself : 

So I, to find a mother and a brother, 

In quest of them, unhappy, lose myself/. 40 

Enter Dromio of Ephesus. 

Here comes the almanac of my true date. 

What noV ? how chance thdu art returned so soon ? 

o’clock sharp and afterwards remain in yonr company till bed-time. 
Meanwhile, the business I have in hand compels me to leave yon now. 

Anti. 5 . — Well then, farewell till 5 o’clock. Meanwhile I shall 
lose myself among the crowd in the streets and walk up and down 
the city. 

f Ut. J/cr— Sir, 1 leave you to the enjoyment of yonr own happy 
thoughts. 

Acyi.-i The man, who leaves me to the enjoyment of my happiness, 
leaves me to enjoy something which I do not possess. My poisitoai 
in the world is like that of a tiny drop of water whioh, In the vast 
fields of the ocean, seeks union with another drop like into itself. 
In its attempt to find out its companion, this tiny drop — unseen 
itself but inquisitive still— loses itself among the waters of the sea ; 
and so I, in my unfortunate attempt to find out my mother and 
brother, lose myself among: the crowded population of the streets. 

[Dromio of Ephesus enters] 

Here comes the exact remembrancer of my birth and age. What 
is the matter now f How is it that you have returned so soon f 
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Dro, E. — Returned so apon ? rather approach’d too late : 
The capon barns, the pig falls from the spit, 

The clock hath strocken twelve upon the bell ; 45 

My mistress made it one upon my cheek : 

She is so hot, because the meat is cold ; 

The meat is cold, because you come not home ; 

Yon come not home, becauve you have no stomach ; , 

You have no stomach, having brok#your fast ; 50 

But we that know what ’tis to fast and pray 
Are penitent for your default to-day. 

Ant . S. Stop in your wind, sir : tell me thi 9 , I pray : 
Where have you left the money that I gave you ? 

Dro . 2 E. Oh. — sixpence, that I had o’ Wednesday last 55 


Dro . Returned so soon ! Say rather that I have come too late. 
Your dinner in over due : the oapon set for roasting is getting quite 
burnt ; the big is about to drop off frbm the spit ; it has struck twelve 
upon the clook and my mistress has made it one upon my oheek." 
My mistress is also hot and angr/. She is hot because your dinner is 
getting cold ; the dinner is getting cold because you don't come ; you 
don't come because you have no appetite ; and you have no appetite 
because you have already broken your fast. ( So things work out very 
prettily in your case ; but It is very different with us ! ) But we wh<J 
know what it is to taste the sufferings of hunger— 'it is wo poor folk 
who hb>Ve to pay for your faults. 

Ant, £. — Have done with this long*winged story of yours ! Only 
I pray yon, tell me this— where have you left the money whioh I en- 
trusted to your care ? 

Dro . if.— Money ! 0, yon mean that sum of 6d. whioh you gave me on 


"Note the pan is which Droznio indulges — ‘It has struck 12 on the 
dock ; but my mistress has advanced the hour as it were ; she has 
made it Bfrtiip.Q&e by giving me a swinging blow ontheebeek/ 
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>'T*jC[J>ay the saddler for my mistress’ cropper ? 

• The saddler had it, sir ; I kept It not. 

. ~^Ant. S. I am not in a ijtifrtive humour now : 

Tell me, and dally not, where is the money ? 

We being strangers here, how darest thou trust 60 

So great a charge from thine own custody ? 

Dro. E. I pray you, jest, sir, as you sit at dinner. 

I from my mistress come to you in post ; 

If I return, I shall be post indeed. 

For shfe will syrej^ur fault upon my pate. 65 

Methinks your maw , like mine, should be your clock. 

And strike you home without a messenger. 

Ant . S. Come, Dromio, come, these jests are out of 
season ; 


Wednesday last in order to pay the saddler ft>r supplying my mistress 
with her crupper P Well, Sir, 1 did not keep it, I gave it immediately 
to the sadler to whom it was due. 

Ant. S . — I am in no jesting humour now. Don't trifle with me, but 
tell me where the money is. Seeing that we are strangers here, how 
is it that yon have ventured te entrust the money to another P 

Dro. E V — If you must be jesting, please jest when you sit at dinner. 
Meanwhile I have oome post (come in hot haste) from your wife ; and f 
if I return without you I shall be made a post in very deed and fact, 
for she will score your fault upon my head t.i. will cudgel me soundly 
for your fault.* Speaking for myself my stomach berves as my ojock 
(*•<?. it sends me home when it is timejfor dinner) ; and I wish that it 
would do so in your case too, 'so that you should return home at 
dinner-time without any messenger hiving to be Bent for yon. 

Ant. S. — Come, oome, Dromio, your jests are out of time ; reserve 

•Note the pun upon the words ‘post/ ‘post.* The first post mean? 
‘post haste’ j while tho seoond post refers to the wooden post which 
used to stand in taverns and upon which scores were chalked fop the 
purpose of reckoning.; 
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Reserve them till a merrier boar than this. * 

Where is the gold I gave in charge to thee ? jz 

Dro, E \ To me, sir ? wH^ou gave no gold to me. 

Ant . S. Come on, sir knave, have done jour foolishness. 
And tell me how thoa hast disposed thy charge. 

Dro, E \ My charge was but to fetch yoa from the mart 
Home to your house, the Phoenix, sir, to dinner. 75 

My mistress and her sister stays for you. 

Ant. S. Now, as I am a Christian, answer me 
1 n what safe place you have bestow’d ray i^ney ; 

Or I shall break that merry sconce of yours 

That stands on tricks when I am undisposed. 8e 

Where is the thousand marks thou hadst of me ? 

Dro E. I have some marks of yours upon my pate, 
Some of my mistress' marks upon my shoulders. 

But not a thousand rfiarks between you both. 

them for a season when I shall be merrier than now. Meanwhile, 
where is the gold that I gave to your oare ? 

Dro . E. — Do yon mean, Sir, that you gave any gold to me ? Why, 
yon have done nothing of the sorb ! 

Ant . <S\— *Come on, you rogue; bat an end to this folly and tell 
me straight what you have done with the money entrusted to you. 

Dro . &-T-Sir, my only order (charge) was to bring yon from the 
market place to your home at the sigu of the Phoenix. My mistress 
and her sister are waiting there for you to dine with them. 

Ant . 5.— Now, as I am a Christian you must tell me in whose 
Custody you have kept the monev. or 1 shall break the foolish head of 
yours whioh persists in jesting when I am not in the hnmonr for it. 
Where is the sum of 1000 marks that I gave to yon t 

Dro . E. — No doubt, I bear some markB from yon, upon my head and 
I bear some marks from the mistress upon my shotfloers ; but sorely 
all these taken together would not make np a thousand marks* between 

•Notice the pun in 'marks*. In IL 82, 88, the worjjl means 
‘marks of blows,' while iu 1. 84, ft means the coin 'mark'. 
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If I should pay your worship those again, $5 

Perchance, you will not bear them patiently. 

Ant. 5 . Thy mistress’ marks ? what mistress, slave, 
hast thou ? 

Dro . E. Your worship’s wife, my mistress at the 
Phoenix ; 

She that doth fast till you come home to dinner, 

And prays that you will hie you home to dinner. 90 

Ant. S. What, wilt thou flout me thus unto my face, 

Being forbid ? There, take you that, sir knave. 

Dro. E. What mean you, sir ? for God's sake, hold 
your hands ! 

Nay, an you will not, sir, I’ll take my heels. [Exit. 

Ant. S. Upon my life, by some device or other 
I The villain is o^ermught of all my money. • * * o : 

I They say this town is full of cozenage ■, *««/*%*. «■/ ' 

I As, nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, „ , , ( , 

them. And if 1 were to return all these marks in kind, surely you would 
not bear with me very patiently then ! 

Ant. S . — What mistress are you talking of, you slave ? 

Dro. E . — Well, it is my mistress who lives at the Phoenix and who i*. 
your worship ’strife ; it is she that is waiting for you now to come home 
to dinner and who prays that you will hasten home for this dinner. 

Ant. S . — What, will you still persist is jesting when I have asked 
you not to do so ? Well, then, take that for your pains ! (Beats 
Dro. E.) 

Dro. 2?.— What do you mean by beating me, Sir ? Hold y?ur hands 
for God’s sake ; and if you won’t do so, I shall take to my heels. 

(Dro. E, runs away) 

Ant. S . — Upon my life, 1 am afraid that, by some trick or other, 
this rogue has been cheated of all my money. They say that this 
town is full of ail sorts of tricks and tricksters— clever jugglers that 
deceive the eye, evil magicians who can change the mind, terrible 
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] Dark- working sorcerers that change the mind, 

! Soul-killing witches that deform the body, 100 

\ Disguised cheaters, prating mountebanks, 

, And many such-like liberties of sin. i * * * 

If it prove so, I will be gone the sooner. 

) *11 to the Centaur, to go seek ttys slave •• 

I greatly fear my money is not safe. [ Exit. 10 5 

ACT II. 

Scene I. The house of Antipholus of Ephesus. 

Enter Adriana and Luciana. 

Adr. Neither my husband nor the slave return'd, 

That in such haste 1 sent to seek his master 1 
Sure, Luciana, it is two o'clock. 

Luc. Perhaps some merchant hath invited him, 

And from the mart he's somewhere gone to dinner. 5 

Good sister, let us dine, and never fret ; 

A man is master of hit? liberty : 

^ witches that can distort the body, disguised cheats, glib and talkative 
quacks, and other licensed offenders* of the same sort. If this be really 
the case then I shall get away from the place all the sooner. Meanwhile. 
I must go to the inn in order to find out my slave again ; (but) 1 am very 
much afraid that my money is lost. 

ACT H. 

SChNE 1. 

Jtbiana — How is it that neither of them has yet come back, though 
1 sent the servant in such haste to look for his master ? Surely, Luciana, 
it must be 2 o’clock now. 

Luc .—-Perhaps he has been invited by some merchant and has 
gone straight from the Exchange to dinner. Good sister, let us finish 
dinner and don’t vex yourself over much about these things. Surely, 
a man is full master of his actions. Besides, men are very much 

People Who are authorized to commit sin# as it were. 
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Time k their Waster ; and* when they se$ time» 

They 'll go pr copte : if so, be patient, sister. 

Adr . Why should their liberty than ours be more ? 10 

Luc. Because their business still lies out o' door. 

Adr \ Look, when I serve him so, he takes it ill. 

Lui . O, know he is the bridle of your will. 

Adr. There's none but asses will be bndled so. 

Luc . Why, headstrong liberty is lash'd with woe. ^15 
’here's nothing situate under heaven's eye * 

But hath his bound, in earth, in sea, in sky : 

'Hie beasts, the fishes, and the winged fowls, 

Are their males, subjects and at their controls : 

Men, more divine, the masters of all these, 20 

at the mercy of time, and they will come or go as time may suit. There- 
fore, sister, have patience. 

Adriana — Why should men have greater liberty of action than we 
v\ omen enjoy 5 

1 ui tana — Because their business always lies out of doors. 

Adriana — If 1 treated him as he treats me, he would be sure to resent it. 
Jn other words, he would be offended if ! failed to keep my engagement 
with him as he has failed to keep his with me.) 

/ luiana — That is so; but know that jour will (as the will of a 
woman and a wife) must be always checked and controlled by hi® 
desires. 

Adriana — It is only fools who will consent to be thus checked and 
controlled. 

Liuiana — Ah, but the person that will not be checked or controlled 
suffers from manifold woes. There is nothing existing in this world — be 
it in earth, sea or sky— that is not subject to some sort of check or 
restraint. Even among beasts, fishes and birds, the females are subject 
to the rule and supremacy of the males. And men — who are endowed 
with intellect and soul, who are greater and more distinguished than fishes 
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\ Lords of the wide world and wild watery seas, 

Indued with intellectual seme and souls, /*< * 

Of more pre-eminence than fish and fowls, 

Are masters to their females, and their lords : 

Then, let your will attend on their accords.^ ' * «£«5' 

Adr. This servitude makes you to keep unweii ' / 

Luc . Not this, but troubles of the marriage-bed. 

Adr, But, were you wedded, you would bear some sway 
Lut, Ere I learn love, 111 practise to obey. 

Adr, How if your husband start some other where ? 30 

Luc. Till he come home again, I would forbear. 

Adr . ; Patience unmoved ! no marval though she pause , 
They can be meek that have no other cause. 

A wretched soul, bruised with adversity, * 

We bid l^e quiet when we hear it cry ; 35 

and birds, who, in fact, arc masters over these and lords of the wide 
world— these men, surety, must be lords and masters of their females too 
And such being the case, see that your desires may at ways agree with 
their wishes. 

Adriana — It is this servility of spirit which keeps you unmarried. 

f.ueiana — Ah, not that but thought of the inevitable troubles of the 

% 

married state. 

Adriana — But when you are married, surely you would wish to exei- 
cise some control over your husband * 

i.Hciana — Na>, I would learn to obey before I fell in love or 
married. 

Adriana — But what will you do if your husband bestows-his affection 
upon somebody else r 

Ludana — 1 would forbear to reproach him till lie returned and ex- 
plained the matter to me. 

Adriana — H ere , surely, is an embodiment of unspeakable pati- 
ence ! But those who have no cause to be ftftgry can surely afford to 
be meek ' Wieti some wretch, suffering Sore from misfortune, begins 
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But were we burden’d with like weight of pain, 

As much, or more, we should ourselves complain : 

So thou, that hast no unkind mate to grieve thee, 

With urging helpless patience wouldst relieve me ; 

^But, if thou live to see like right bereft, ^ 40 

This fool-begg’d patience in thee will be left 
Luc. Well, I will marry one day, but to try. 

Here comes your man ; now is yourhusband nigh. 

Enter Dromio of Ephesus. 

Air. Say, is your tardy master now at hand ? 

Dro. E. Nay, he’s at two hands with me, and that 45 
my two ears can witness. * 


to weep, we seek to pacify him and aslS him to keep quiet : but wc 
ourselves begin to complain equally loudly when we suffer from a 
similar load of misery. (Similarly, you ply me with your counsels of 
patience and self-control simply because you have no cruel husband to vex 
your spirit. But, if you live to be deserted by your husband like myself, 
then this patience which makes you look like a fool or an idiot will 
desert you completely ! 

I.ruiana — Well, then, I shall marry some day or other just £#/ the 
sake of experiment. Meanwhile, here comes yfcur servant. So your 
husband also must Ik* near. 

(Dromio of Ephesus enters) 

Adriano — Tell me, is your lagging master now near ? (Is he at 
•hand ?) 

Dro. E , — faay, not to speak of being at handy he has been at two 
hands with me (in other words, he has been beating me with both his 
hands) : and my two ears can bear witness to his blows.* 

* Mark the verbal pun in the expressions — ‘at hand’ and ‘at two hands’. 
At hand — near ; and he is at two hands — he has been beating me with 
both his hands. * 
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Adr. Say, didst thou speak with him ? know’st thou 
his mind ? 

Dro. E. Ay, ay ; he told his mind upon mine ear : 

* Beshrew his hand, I scarce could understand it. 

Luc. Spake he so doubtfully thou couldst not feel 

his meaning ? 50 

Dro. E. Nay, he struck so plainly, I could too well 

feel his blows ; and withal so doubtfully, that I could 

scarce understand them. 

Adr. But say, I prithee, is he coming home ? 

It seems he hath great care to please his wife. 55 

Dro. JE. Why, mistress, sure my master is hom-mad. 

£ Adr. Horn-mad, thou villain ! 

Adriana — But did you ^peak to him r Do you know what he 
means ? 

Dro. E . — \ cs, yes, he made his meaning quite clear upon my ears 
But, curse upon his hands ! 1 could scarce understand what hr 

meant ?* 

/ tuiatta — Did he speak so vaguely that >ou could not guess at hi* 
meaning (could not feel his meaning ?) 

DtO. E • — Nay, he struck me so plainly that I felt his meaning 
all right. But his action was so strange that I hardly understood its 
meaning. 

Adriana — But is he coming home r Please tell me that. It seems 
that he thinks it a great trouble to please his wife. 

Dro. E. — Why, mistress, surely my master has gone clean mad 
(horn-mad) ! 

Adriana — You rogue, do you venture to say that be is horn-mad ?+ 

* * ‘He made his meaning clear, hut I didn’t understand what he 
meant. ’ 

t To understand the point of Adriana's reproach we must rementber 
that the expression ho%'n»mad would mean 4 cuckold 1 , i« e. a man whose 
wife is unchaste. (Cf. ‘A horned man is a monster and a beast'.) Thu*' 
Adriana takes the expression as an imputation upon her chastity ; but of 
course no such offence was meant. " 
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Dro. E. I mean not cuckold-mad ; 

But, sure, he is stark mad . ) 

When I desired him to come home to dinner, 60 

He ask’d me for a thousand marks in gold ; 

* Tis dinner-time,* quoth I ; ‘My gold !* quoth he : 

‘Your meat doth burn.* quoth I ; ‘My gold !' quoth he : 
fc Will you come home ?’ quoth I ; 4 My gold !* quoth he : 
Where is the thousand marks I gave Jthee, villain ?* 65 

The pig*, quoth I, ‘is burn’d* ; ‘my gold !* quoth he : 

4 My mistress, sir,* quoth I ; ‘Hang up thy mistress ! 

I konow thy mistress not ; out on thy mistress !* 

Luc . Quoth who ? 

Dro . E. Quoth my master : 70 

‘I know,* quoth he, ‘no house, no wife, no mistress !’ 

So that my errand, due unto my tongue, 


Dro. E-~ Nay, I do not mean that he is a cuckold, but only that he 
has gone stark, staring mad. When I asked him to come home to 
dinner, he began demanding from me a thousand marks in gold.’ I said 
that it was dinner time ; he only replied — ‘where is my gold ?* I said, — 
‘your meat is burning on the oven’ and he only said — ‘My gold, W'here is 
it ?’ 1 asked, ‘will you come home’ — hut his only reply was — ‘where is 
my gold — where is the 1000 marks that 1 gave you, you rogue ?’ Then 
1 said, ‘my mistress — ’ ; and he only replied ‘hang your mistress, 1 don’t 
know' any such person, out upon her ’’ 

Lnciana — Who is it that said so ? 

Dro , 2?.— It was my master who said *o. - He said ‘1 know' of no 
house, no wife and no mistress’. Therewith — thanks to him — he 
gave me to bear upon my shoulders the message which 1 ought 
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I thank him, 1 bare home upon my shoulders ; 

For, in conclusion, he did beat me there. 

Adr. Go back again, thou slave, and fetch him home. 75 
Dro. E . Go back again, and be new beaten home ? 

For God's sake, send some other messenger. 

Adr. Back, slave, or I will break thy pate across. 

Dro. E . And he will bless that cross with other 
beating : 

Between you 1 shall have a holy head. 80 


properly to have carried upon my tongue; * for, to sum up the whole 
matter — he beat and drove me away from the place. 

Adriana 

Dro. E » — Shall I have to go again and receive a fresh beating 
once more ? For God’s sake entrust your message to somebody 
else. 

Adriana -^ Go back, you slave, or 1 will quite break your head 
across. 

/)/<?. E . — You say that you will break my head acrossf ; and he, 
your husband, will sanctify that cross still further by beating me 
again. Thus, between you two, my head is going to be quite a 
holy one. 


* The idea is this : ‘He ought properly to have given me a message 
by word of mouth which I could have delivered to you with my tongue. 
But as a mater of fact, the only message which he gave me was a good 
drubbing upon my head so that, instead of carrying his message upon my 
tongue, 1 carry it upon my shoulders’. 

t Mark the verbal quibble on the words ‘cross’ and ‘across’. (The 
reference in the whole passage is to the old Roman Catholic practice of 
blessing by making the sign of the a-oss : and also of pronouncing a 
blessing upon every sign of the cross.) Droraio’s meaning may *be thus 
fully expressed ; “You say that you will cross my head with your blows ; 
and of course my head will be blessed if you thus make the mark of a 
cross upon it. And then your husband, finding this cross upon ray head, 
will bless it again with a fresh dose of beating. Thus my head will be 
twice blessed, once by you and once by him 5 and this double blessing 
wrfl mdke It quite holy.” * 
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Air. Hence, prating peasant ! fetch thy master home. 

Dro. E . Am I so round with you as you with me, 

That like a football you do spurn me thus ? 

You spurn me hence, and he will spurn me hither : 

If I last in this service, you must case me in leather. [Exit. 85 
Luc i Fie, how impatience loureth in your face ! 

Air. His company must do his minions grace, 

Whilst I at home starve for a merry look. 

Hath homely age the alluring beauty took 

From my poor cheek ? then he hath wasted it : 90 

Are my discourses dull ? barren my wit ? 

Adriana— Hence, you talkative fool, go and bring your master 
home. 

Dro. E — You are round (*. e. f very short and brusque) with me. 
But am 1 equally round that you kick me about in this way as if 1 
were a football ?* You kick me away hence, and he will again 

kick me back hither ; and you will have to case me in leather (just 

as people case foot-balls in leather) if 1 survive this constant kicking 
and cuffing. 

(Dromio goes away) 

Lunana — Fie, how angry and impatient you look ! 

Adriana — He must be making merry with his women-favourites — 
must he ; — while I pine at home for the absence of one kind or 
pleasant look ! Has old age robbed my cheek of its beauty ? Then 

it is he who has worked this mischief. Has my wit become barren 

and my conversation dull ? Well, it is unkindness harder thap 

* Notice the double sense in round \ meaning (i) (curt, brusque, 
and (a) circular, of a round shape. Dromio’s meaning can be thus 
given : ‘You kick me about as if 1 were a football. But am 1 round 
or globular that you mistake me for a football ? — No doubt, you are 
round '(brusque) with me ; but am 1 equally round (spherical) that you 
thus mistake me for a very foot-ball V 
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If voluble and sharp discourse be marred, 

Unkindness blunts it more than marble hard : 

Do their gay vestments his affections bait ? 

That’s not my fault ; he’s master of my state : 95 

What ruins are in me that can be found 
by him not ruin’d ? then is he the ground 
f OP defeatures. My decayed fair 
A sunny look of his would soon repair : 

! But, too unruly deer, he breaks the pale ioo 

And feeds from home ; poor I am but his stale. 

Luc. Self-harming jealousy ! fie, beat it hence ! 

Adr. Unfeeling fools can with such wrongs dispense. 

I know his eye doth homage otherwhere ; 

Or else what lets it but he would be here ? T05 

Sister, you know he promised me a chain ; 

marble which blunts the quickness of discourse. Is he tempted by the 
gaudy attire of these women r Well, it is no fault of mine that l cannot 
be dressed equally gorgeously, for he is the master of my property. In 
short, it there is any waste or defect in me, it is he who is the author 
of such waste and desolation ; and one kind and pleasant look from 
him would repair all my loss of beauty. But like the wild and wanton 
stag* * he overleaps the boundary-wall and stray? away to graze far from 
home, while I serve only as his stalking horse under cover of which he 
pursues his licentious amours. 

Lmiana — Well, this unreasoning jealousy harms only yourself. Fie, 
%hase it away from your heart. 

Adriana — It is only callous and unfeeling fools who can put tip 
with such injuries. 1 know that my husband worships the beauty ot 
other women ; or else what is it that prevents him from coming 
here ? Sister, you know that he promised to give me a chain : hut 

* Mark the play of words — Deq- meaning ‘dear* (precious) as well 
as ‘stag.' 
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Would that alone, alone he would detain, 

So he would keep fair quarter with his bed ! 

I see the jewel best enamelled 

Will lose his beauty ; yet the gold bides still * 1 10 

That others touch, and*often touching will 
Wear gold ; and so no man, that hath a name, 

By falsehood and corruption doth it shame.) 

Since that my beauty cannot please his eye, 

I 'll weep what’s left away, and weeping die. 1 i 5 


I should bo quite Willing that he should keep back this chain from 
ine, if only he acted fairly towards me as wife ! (But, see how thing" 
stand). The jewel best enamelled (for instance, some gold ring well 
varnished with enamel) may lose its beauty, viz. when the enamel 
wears off ; but (in spite of the wearing off of the enamel) the gold 
remains gold, though no doubt it may be tarnished by constant 
handling.* Similarly, men when they have once ‘acquired a reputa- 
tion do not altogether lose that reputation, however much their charactn 
may receive a stain. Such being the case — since my husband 
cannot lose his reputation as a man while my beauty daily grows 
distasteful to him — what else can l do but weep away this life of mine ? 


* The idea in this condensed and obscure simile can be thus express- 
ed : — Adriana is here thinking of sonic beautiful piece of jewellery 
like a gold ring brightly enamelled. The enamel will wear off in 
time and the gold itself may be tarnished by frequent handling ; 
but still the gold remains gold — does not wholly diminish in value. 
Similarly, when a man has once established a solid reputation for 
virtue, he may cpme to be mixed up with women and his character 
may receive a stain j and yet he does not altogether lose his 
reputation. — And so thinking, Adriana thus applies the moial 
in her own case. ‘My husband’s reputation is Well established. 
So, however loose his character may have now become, he will 
never altogethe§ lose his reputation. With me however it - is 
different, for I shall be daily losing my beauty with the advance of 
years. The match between us being thus unequal — he never losing 
his reputation and T daily losing my beauty — w hat else can I do but 
weep and die ? 
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Luc. How many fond fools serve mad jealousy ! 

[Exeunt. 


Scene II. A public place . 

* 

Enter Antipholus of Syracuse. 

Ant. S. The gold I gave to Dromio is laid up 
Safe at the Centaur ; and the heedful slave 
Is wander’d forth, in care to seek me out 
By computation and mine host’s report. 

I could not speak with Dromio since at first 
1 sent him from the mart. See, here he comes. 

Enter Dromio of Syracuse. 

How now, sir ! is your merry humour alter’d ? 


Luciana — Whit fools there are in this world, who (deliberately 
and yet couselessly) keep alive the mad passion of jealousy ! 

SCENF 2. 

Ant . S , — The money which 1 entrusted with Dromio was safely 
deposited by him at the inn ; and now the p<jgr, faithful fellow has 
gone forth *in order to find me out if he can, by following the 

host’s direction and his own sense of reckoning. I had no pro- 
per speech with him since 1 first despatched him from the exchange 
with the money f but look, here he comes. 

r Dromio of Syracuse enters. J 

How now, sir, has your jesting mood departed ? Jest with me 

* Ant S. means that when he saw Dromio last, he got so angry at 
the man’s untimely jests (as they seemed to hifi) that he drove 

him away and had no time to hold any rational talk with him. 

(As a matter of fact, of course, he had not seen his own servant at 
all, and had only seen Dromio E.) 
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As you love strokes, so jest me again. 

You know no Centaur ? you received no gold ? 

Your mistress sent to have me home to dinner ? io 

My house was at the Phoenix ; Wast thou mad, 

That thus so madly thou didst answer me ? 

Dro . S. What answer, sir ? when spake I such a word ? 

Ant . S. Even now, even here, not half an hour since. 

Dro . $. I did riot see you since you sent me hence 1 5 
Home to the Centaur, with the gold you gave me. 

Ant . S. Villain, thou didst deny the gold's receipt, 

' And told'st me of a mistress, and a dinner ; 

For which, I hope, thou felt 'st. I was displeased. 

Dro. S. I am glad to see you in this merry vein : 20 

What means this jest ? I pray you, master, tell me. 

Ant . 5 . Yea, dost thou jeer, and flout me in the teeth ? 

again if only you care to have more blows. You do not know any $tich 
inn as the Centaur, don’t you ? You received no gold from me, didn’t you 
And your mistress sent you to invite me to dinner — did she ? And m) 
house is at the Phoenix, is it ? Why, fellow, had you gone mad that you 
talked so madly with me ? 

Pro. S . — What is it that you are saying, sir ? When did I address 
these remarks to you ? 

Ant. S. — Why, at this very place — only now, and at this very place — 
not even half an hour ago 

Pro . S. — Why, sir, I never saw you since you sent me to the Centaur 
with the gold which you had entrusted to my care. 

Ant, .S’.— -Villain, you even denied having received any gold from 
me,! And you were talking to me about a mistress, about dinner and 
what *not ? But 1 hope you perceived that you had offended me 
seriously* 

Dro. Master* 1 am glad that you are in a jesting mood/ But what 
is the meaning of this joke ? Please tell me that. 

Ant. Yea, but you laugh at me and taunt me even now ! Do 
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Tnink’st thou I jest ? Hold, take thou that, and that. 

[Beating him. 

Dro. S. Hold, sir, for God’s sake ! now your jest is 
earnest : 

Upon what bargain do you give it me ? 25 

Ant . S. Because that I familiarly sometimes 

Do use you for my fool and chat with you, 

Your sauciness will jest upon my love 
And make ajcpnimon^of my serious hours. 

When the sun shines let foolish gnats make sport, 30 

But creep in crannies when he hides his beams. 

If you will jest with me, know my aspect, 

And fashion your demeanour to my looks, 

Or I will beat this method in your sconce. 

you think that 1 am jesting till ? Well, then , take that for your pains ! 
(Heats him.) 

Dro. .S'. — Stop sir, for God’s sake, stop. Now 1 find that your jest is 
really turning into earnest. But what is this earnest * for ? What do you 
want me to give in return ? 

Ant . .V. — Because 1 use you as my fool and talk and gossip with 
you on familiar terms, do you grow so impertinent as to trifle I with 
me during hours of seriousness ? Let gnats come out when it is sun- 
Nhine ; hut let them hide themselves When the sun obscures its beams. 
Similarly, if you want to jest with me, you must consult my moods ; 
you must fashion your manner so as to be in harmony with my 
appearance ; or 1 will drive this lesson home into your head by 
beating. 

* Mark the the pun upon the word earnest , meaning (1) serious, as 
well as (2) earnest-money, money paid as advance in expectation of 
work to be done. Dromio’s meaning ean be thus given? ‘You’ have 
given me earnest, vis. in the shape of this beating ; but what do you want 
me to do in return for this advance-payment ?* 
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Dro. 5 . Sconce, call jrgu it ? so you would leave 35 
batteri n gs I ha<^ rath e r have i t gihead :/an you use these blows 
Jong, I must get a sconce for my head and insconce it too ; or 
else I shall seek my wit in my shoulders.^ But, I pray, sir, why 
am I beaten ? 

Ant S. Dost thou not know ? 4° 

Dro. S. Nothing, sir, but that I am beaten. 

Ant S. Shall I tell you why ? 

Dro . S. Ay, sir, and wherefore ; for, they say, every why 
hath a wherefore. 

Ant S. Why, first, — for flouting me : and then, where- 
fore,— 45 

For urging it the second time to me. 

Dro. .V. — Do you call my head a sconce ?* (And is it therefore that 
you keep battering at it ? ) But 1 should be quite glad to have it called 
a head if only you gave up your hammering. However, if you persist 
in these blows, then 1 ought to procure a helmet for my head and case it 
in that. Or the time will soom come when I shall have to seek my wit 
in my shoulders.* 

Ant. S. — Don’ t you know the reason ? 

Dro. .V. — Not in the least, sir, excepting only that 1 am beaten. 

Ant. S ** 

Dro. S. — Ah, sir, but you must not only give me the why but 
also the wherefore ; for, as the proverb runs, every why must have 
its wherefore. * 

Ant. .S'. — Well, then, as for the why — i beat you for jesting with me 
and as for wherefore — I beat you for repeating the jest. 

* Sconce means a round-shaped fort ; Ind hence the point of Dromio’s 
jest. ‘Evidently you take my head for a sconce, End it is therefore that 
you keep hammering at it. [Note that there is not a double but a triple 
meaning in sconce (i) Head ; (a) fort ; (3) helmet.] 

t The point of the jest can be thus given. 'Generally speaking, a man’s 
wit lies in his head. But from the way in which r you are going on, 1 am 
soon likely to lose my head ; and then J shall have to seek my wit in my 
shoulders,’ ‘ * 
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Dro. S. Was there ever any man thus beaten out of 
season, 

When in the why and the wherefore is neither rhyme nor 
reason ? 

Well, Sir, I thank you. 

Ant . S. Thank me, sir ! for what ? 50 

Dro. S. marry, sir, for this something that you gave me 
for nothing. 

Ant. S. Ill maly? you amends next, to give you nothing 
for something. But say, sir, is it dinner-time ? 

Dro. S. No, sir : I think the meat wants that I have. 55 

Ant. S. In good time, sir ; what's that ? 

Dro. S. Basting. 

Ant. S. Well, sir, then ’t will be dry. 

Dro. S. — (Speaking aloud to himself) Was ever any man beaten more 
causelessly before — seeing that there is no reason in the* two reason*, 
that my master has gi\en me ! (To Ant. S.) Well, sir, 1 must 
thank you. 

Ant. S 

Dro. S. — Why, I must thank you for giving me something in return 
for nothing.* 

Ant. 4 V. — weU, if that that be so, then 1 shall compensate for it nett 
time, viz. by giving you nothing for something — by giving you nothing 
when you happen to do something for me- Meanwhile, sir, is it yet time 
for dinner, as you were saying a little while ago ? 

Dro. S. — No sir, the meat has not got what I have. 

Ant . S. — Well, the meat will have it in good^ time, sure enough. 
Meanwhile, what is this thing ? * 

Dro. S\ — Why, it is hasting. 

Ant. S. — Welt, if the meat has not been basted, then it will be dry 
meat, 

* You have beaten me and that is something. But you have 
beaten me for nothing, and thus you .have given me something for 
nothing. 
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tfDro. S. If it be, sir, I pray you, eat none of it. 

Ant . 5. Your reason ? 60 

Dro . 5. Lest it make you choleric and purchase me 
another dry basting. 

Ant. S. Well, sir, learn to jest in good time : there's a 
time for all things. 

Dro . S. I durst have denied that, before you . were 
so choleric. 5 

Ant. S. By what rule, sir ? 

Dro. S. Marry, sir, by a rule as plain as the plain 
bald pate of father Time himself. 

Ant. S. Let’s hear it. 


Dio, S. Therefore, sir, it is all the more reason that you should not 
eat it. 

Ant. S. Why so '* * 

Dro. .S’. Because, if you eat dry meat, it will make you more choleric 
still, and thus procure for me a dose of dry beating.* 

Ant. S. Well, sir, henceforth learn to jest only at the proper time ; 
remember that there is a time for all things. 

Dro. S. Well, sir, if you had been less choleric than you now are, 
l should have denied your proposition. „ 

m Ant. S. Upon what ground, sir ? 

\Dto. S. Well, for a reason as plain as the plain, bald head of time 
itself, f 

Ant. S. Let us hear the reason then. 

* Properly sneaking, ‘dry beating’ would be beating without blood- 
shed. * 

t Time used to be conventionally represented as an old man 
having & bald head with only a tuft of hair in front. The allusion 
to time’s baldness is introduced in order to lead on to the jest which 
Diomio is preparing. Ant. S. had said that then? was a time for all 
things; but Dromio will presently reply that there was no, time for 
one thing, viz. for a bald mah to grow hair again. And it is to lead on 
to this jest about baldness that he makes mention of the bald head 
of time. 
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Dro. S. There’s no time for a man to recover his hair 
that grows bald by nature. 

Ant . S . May he* not do it by fin e recovery ? 

| Dro . S. Yes, to pay a fine for a periwig and reaver the 

1 lost hair of another man. 75 

' Ant . S. Why is time such a niggard of hair, being, as it 

is, so plentiful an excrement ? 

Dro . S. ^Because it is a blessing that he bestows on beasts : 
and what he hath scanted men in hair he hath given them 
in wit. &o 

A Weil, Afcit, for a bald man to recover his hai» 

(to grdVISV .Jr i 

Aiitl the legal process of fine and 

recovery ?• 

Dro. S. Yes, he oan do so in some sort by the process of fine and 
recovery. Let him pay the fine by purchasing a periwig, and then recover 
his head with another man’s hair. 

Ant. S. (Introducing a new topic of conversation) How is it that time 
is so miserly in the bestowal of hair, seeing that hair grows so plentifully 
in the world ? 

Dro* S. Why, that is because hair is a blessing which ifc specially re- 
served for beasts. And as for men, if time gives them little of hair, he 
makes up for it by giving them plenty of wit.f (1° other words, tf 
people grow bald with the advance of years, they grow wiser at the same 
time.) 

It would require Some knowledge of legal process in order to undei- 
stand the point of this jest. Formerly, in England, it was difficult to 
effect conveyance of land owing to the strict rule of entail j but such 
conveyance could be effected by the fictitious legal prodfess of fine and 
recovery; and the reference here is to that. /‘It is difficult to make a 
conveyance of land in England. But since fine and recovery can help us 
to accomplish this difficult work— can it not help us also to grow hair on a 
bald head?*) 

t Ofomio thus seems to imply that r hair* Mid 'wit’ stand in inverse 
ratio to each other ; and this explains the point of Ant. S’s next 
speech. 
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Ant, S. Why, hut there's many a man hath more hair 
than wit. 

Dro . 5. Not a man of those but he hath the wit to 
Jose his hair. 

Ant S 1 Why, thou didst conclude hairy men plain 85 
dealers without wit. 

Dro. S, The plainer dealer, the sooner lost : yet he 
loseth it in a kind of policy. 

Ant . S. For what reason ? 

Dro . 5. For two ; and sound ones too. 90 

Ant, S. Nay, not sound, I pray you. 

Dro. S. Sure ones then. 


An/, S, (J)o you mean to .say that men have more wit than hair ?) And 
Vet there are many people who have more hair than ^vit ! 

Dro. .£ O, but all these people have wit enough to lose their hair as 
they grow old !* /• 

Ant, 5. Do you then conclude that hairy people must be blunt, plain* 
dealing men without wit ? 

Dro. S. Well, if they are plain dealers, f then they must lose their 
Hair soon. But jesting apart, when people lose their hair, they do it with 
a purpose. 

Ant, S, What is their purpose then ? 

Dro, S, As a matter of fact there are two reasons; and* both of 
them are sound. 

Ant, S, Nay, don’t speak of sound reasons, I pray. 

Dro. S. Well then, the reasons are sure. 


♦ Even if they have more hair than wit at the outset, they are wise 
enough to lose their hair as they grow old. 

t The point of the jest lies in the fact that a bald head is a plain, 
smooth head. Dromio’s meaning can be thus given : ‘You are 
speaking about plain people. Now if your people are rellly plain, then 
it means that they have lost their hair, and thus have got a plain, smooth 
head.* 
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Ant . S. Nay, not sure, in a thing falsing. 

Dro . S. Certain ones then. 

Ant . 5 . Name them. 95 

Dro . 5 . The one, to save the money that he spends 
in tiring ; the other, that at dinner they should not drop 
in his porridge. 

Ant. S. You would all this time have proved there is 
no time for all things. 100 

Dro. S. Marry, and did, sir ; namely, no time to 
recover hair lost by nature. 

Ant. S. Rut your reason was not substantial, why there 
is no time to recover. 

Dro. S . Thus I mend it : Time himself is bald and 105 
therefore, to the world's end ? will have bald followers. 

Ant. S. Nay, nay, don’t speak of sure reasons in connection with a 
thing so essentially false. 

Dro. S. Well then, the reasons are certain. 

Ant. if. Name your reasons then. 

Dro. S. One reason is that they lose their hair in order that they ma> 
save the money which would be otherwise lost in hair-dressing. The 
other is, they lose their hair in order that it may not drop into theit 
porridge when they ejtt. 

Ant. S. You have been saying all this to prove that there is no season 
for all things. 

Dro. S. Yes sir, and I have proved it already. 1 have proved that 
there is no time to recover hair in a bald head. 

Ant. S. Hut you have given no substantial reason as to why there is no 
time for it. 

Dto. wS. Well then, I make up my deficiency thus : Time himself is 
bald and theiefore always wishes to have a lot of bald followers.* 

* Dromlo’s idea is this -Time wishes to have bald followers, and there- 
fore bald people arc prevented from growing their hair again. 
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Ant. S. I know ’twould be a bald conclusion. 

But, soft, who wafts us yonder ? 

Enter Adriana and Luciana. 

Adr, Ay, ay, Antipholus, look strange and frown : 

Some other mistress hath thy sweet aspects ; no 

I am not Adriana nor thy wife. 

The time was once when thou unurged wouldst vow 
'That never words were music to thine ear, 

That never object pleasing in thme eye, 

That never touch well welcome to thy hand, 115 

That never meat sweet-savour'd in thy taste, 

Unless I spake, look'd, touch’d, or carved to thee. 

How comes it now, my husband, O, how comes it* 

That thou art thus estranged from thyself ? 

Thyself I call it, being strange to me, 1 20 

^That, undividable. incorporate, 

'Am better than thy dear seifs better part. 

Ant. S. I knew that you would arrive at some such sorry con- 
tusion as this ; but, hush, who are these people that beckon to uft from 
over there ’ 

( Adriana and buciana enter ] 

* 

Adriana — Ay, ay, Antipholus, you frown and look as if you know 
nothing about us. Apparently all your sweetness is reserved for 
"ome other woman, and towards me you behave as if I were neither 
Adriana nor your wife. Time was when, without entreaty on my 
part, you would say that no words were sweet unless they were 

spoken by me, that no objects were pleasing unless they Were seen 

through my eyes, that no touch was welcome unless the touch came 
from me, and that no meat tasted sweet to you unless it had been 

carved by be. How comes it then, O my husband, that you have now 

become- so much a stranger to yourself ? For to be estranged from 
me is to be ’estranged from yourself, seeing that I form one, undivided 
whole with you and am indeed the better part of your being ' Ah, do 
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Ah, do not tear away thyself form me ! 

For know, my love, as easy mayst thon fall 
A drop of water in the breaking gulf, 125 

And take unmingled thence that drop again, 

Without addition or diminishing, 

As take from me thyself and not me too. 

How dearly would it touch thee to the quick. 

Shouldst thou but hear I were licentious, 130 

And that this body, consecrate to thee, 

By ruffian lust should be contaminate ! * 

Wouldst thou not spit at me and spurn at me. 

And hurl the name of husband in my face, 

And tear the stain'd skin off my harlot-brow, 135 

And from my false hand cut the wedding-ring, 

And break it with a deep-divorcing vow ? 

I know thou canst ; and therefore, see thou do it. 


not seek to tear yourself away from me ; nay, you cannot do so ; for, 
just as when a man has let fall a drop of water into the rolling sea, he 
cannot hope to pick it up again exactly in the condition in which 
it before was, so, when a man has been married, he can never be 
exactly what he had been before*. If you were to hear that 1' had 

grown licentious, that this body sacred to yourself had dben touched 

by the contagion of lust, would not this knowledge pain and grieve 

you to the quick ? Would you not despise me utterly thenceforth, 

fling back the name of husband in my teeth, pluck off my vile skin 
from my shameless brow, tear off the wedding-ring from my linger, 
and break it with deep and emphatic vows of divorce ? I know that 
you are capable of behaving like this ; and therefore, be prepared to 

* When a drop of water is let fall into the sea, it sinks at once 
and losefc its individuality ; and you can never hope to pick it up again 
in its former condition* Similarly, when a man is married, has individuality 
is merged in that of another ; and it is impossible for him to regain his 
former condition. 
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1 am possess’d with an adulterate blot ; 

My blood is mingled with the grime of lust : 140 

For, if we two be one, and tty)u play false, 

I do digest the poison of thy flesh, 

Being strumpeted by thy contagion. 

Keep then fair league and truce with thy true bed ; 

I live unstain’d, thou undishonoured. ) 145 

Ant . S. Plead you to me, fair dame ? I Inow you not : 
In Ephesus I am but two hours old, 



do these things now*. For know that I have been touched by the vile 
blot of licentiousness, my blood has been polluted by the filth of 
lust. (And this is how it has happened.) Marriage has made you 
one with me ; and since you have proved false and impure, I too have 
caught your vileness of spirit, and thu* the cohtagion of your lust 

has made me lustful also. Hence, if you want to avoid this 
shame (i. c., if you want to avoid the shame of having a harlot wife) 
see that you keep faith and truth with your married spouse ; and then 
it may be that 1 should live sinless and you also will live without 

shame. ' 

Ant. S. Are you speaking to me, fair lady ? But 1 know nothing 

about you. 1 have been at Ephesus only for two hours, and I know nothing 

of your town just as I can understand nothing of your speech. In fact, 
if 1 were to cocentrate all my wit in order to understand the words of 
yogr speech, even then 1 would be unable to understand a single word 
of yours. f 

•The idea is this: Since you have, grown faithless to me, I also am 
determined to be faithless to you ; and therefore you must prepare to 
behave towards me as you would behave towards a harlot wife. 

t The meaning is this : If 1 were to focus all my power of wit and under- 
standing in order to understand your speech, even $en 1 would not succeed 
in the attempt* \n other words, all my wit would be insufficient for the 
purpose of making out your meaning. 
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! 

&uc. Fie, brother ! how the world is changed with you ! 
When were you wont to use my sister thus ? 

She sent for you by Dromio home to dinner. 

Ant S. By Dromio ? 

Dro. S. By me ? 15 5 * 

Adr, By thee ; and this thou didst return from him, • 
That he did buffet thee, and, in his blows, 

Denied my^house for his, me for his wife. 

Ant. S. Did you converse, sir, with this^gentle woman ? 
What is the course and drift of your compact ? 160 

Dro. I neverttfaMler till this time. 

Ant. S. Villain, thou best ; for even her very words 
Didst thou deliver to me on the mart. 

Dro. S. I never spake with her in all my life. 

Ant. S. How can she thus then call us by our names ? 165 
Unless it be by inspiration. 

Adr. How ill agrees it with your gravity 


Lmiana — Kor shame. my brother! How th‘ngs seem to have changed 
with you ! Surely, you never used to behave thus rudely to my sister before ! 
She sent Dromio to fetch you home to dinner. 

Ant. .V 

Dro. 5 . 

Adriana — Yes, through you ! And on return you told me that he had 
beaten you and that in the midst of his blows he had said that he had 
neither home nor wife. 

Ant . 5.— Why* fellow, did you evet have any speech with this lady ? If 

so, what was the purport of your conversation ? 

Dro. S 

Ant. S. — Villain, surely you lie j for on the Exchange you repeated to 
me the very message which I now hear from her \ 

Dro . 5.— But l tell you that t never saw her before. 

Ant ; How then do£s she call us by our names, unless it were by 

means of intuition ? 

Adr. Surely, this game of mummery and make-belief wherein 
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Abetting him to thwa ^ me in my moo d i t 

Be it my wrong you are from me exempt, 1 70 

But wrong not that wrong with a more contempt. 

Come, I will fasten on this sleeve of thine : 

Thou art an elm, my husband, I a vine, 

Whose weakness, married to thy stronger state, 

Makes me with thy strength to communicate : 175 

: If aught possess thee from me, it is dross, 

Usurping ivy, brier, or idle moss ; 

1 Who, all for want of pruning, with intrusion 
Infect thy sap and live on thy confusion. 

Ant . S. To me she speaks ; she moves me for her 180 
theme : • 

What, was I married to her in my dream ? 

Or sleep 1 now, and think I hear all this ? 

you teach your servant to .make a mock of me is utterly unsuitable 
to a man of your character! It is wrong enough that you should be 
divided from me j but do not add insult to injury (do not add to 

the burden of my wrong) by holding me thus openly in contempt. 

Come, let me tie up this sleeve of yours. You, my husband, are like 

a stately elm while 1 am like a clinging vine : and just as the vine 

clings to the elm for support, so 1 seek to derive strength from being 
married to you. ^ If anything tempts you away from my side, know 
that she mu3t he a most vile and worthless creature. Jyst as vile, 
worthless plants like the ivy, brier, or moss sometimes push out the 
vine from the trunk of the elm, and just as these idle, intrusive plants 
— not being pruned in due time — eat up the sap of the elm and 
contribute to its rain, so the vile, idle woman who tempts you away 
from my side will suck up your substance and contribute to your 
downfall. 

Ant. & — It is I to whom she talks, and it is) who am the subject 
of her speech. Must I (then) believe that I was married to her in t 
dream ? Or must 1 think that 1 am sleeping now and that alt this 
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Whit AoAirives our eyes and ears -amiss ?- ' - 

Until iVnow this mrcr'trrreerta 

I ’ll entertain the offer’d fallacy. 185 

Luc. Dromio, go bid the servants spread for dinner. 

Dro. 5 . O, for my bea«ds ! I cross me for a sinner. 

This is the fairy lapd : O, spite of spites ! 

We talk with fairies; goblins, elveh, and sprites. 

If we obey them not, this will ensue, 190 

They ’ll suck our breath or pinch us black and blue. 

Luc . Why pratest thou to thyself and answer’st not ? 
Dromio, thou drone, thou snail, thou slug, thou sot ! 

Dro. S. 1 am transformed, master, am I not ? 


so-called dialogue is taking place in a dream ? What fantastic error must 
it be which thus deceives my senses ! But till my doubts are reaolved 
on this point, I must even accept this error as truth. * 

iMHana— Dromio, ask the servants to lay the table for dinner. 

Dro. S . — O that 1 had my string of beads with which to say my 
prayers ! Sinner as I am, l must make the sign of the cross ; for surel) we 
are in a fairy land, and O cursed fortune, we are talking with fairies, 
juggling elfes and spirits. % We must obey them ; for if we do not, they 
Will suck out our breath or pinch us hard. 

Luciana — Why do you keep muttering to yourself? why don’t you 
answer me promptly, Dromio — thou fool, thou sluggard, thou drunken 
knave ! 

Do> . S. — Surely, my master, 1 must have been totally changed. 

* The idea is this : The whole thing seems to me Uke a dream ; but so 
long as the dream lasts, so long as my doubts are not fully resolved, I must 
fall in with the humour of the game. — In other words, 1 must indulge 
this poor woman in this strange hallucination others. 
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Ant. S. I think thou art in mind, and so am I. 195 

Dro. S. Nay, master, both in mind and in my shape. 

Ant. S. Thou hast thine own form. 

Dro. S. No, I am an apt*. 

Luc . If thou art changed to aught, 'tis to an ass. 

Dro. S. Tis true ; she rides me and I long for grass. 200 
Tis so, I am an ass ; else it could never be 
Hut I should know her as well as she knows me. 

Adr. Come, come : no longer will I be a fool. 

To put the finger in the eye and weep, 

Whilst man and master laugh my woes to scorn. 205 

Come, sir, to dinner. Dromio, keep the gate. 

An/. S . — I think that both you and I have been changed in spirit. 

Dro. S. — Nay, master, it is not simply in spirit : we must have been 
changed both body and mind. 

An/. 5.*— No, you can’t have tjjen changed in body ; you still retain 
your original from- 

Dro. S. — No, no, it can’t be so; I must have been changed into 
an ape. „ 

f.iuianu — If you are changed into anything you are changed into 
an ass. 

Dro. S. — ( As if fie has made a triumphant discovery) Thai must be the 
truth ! 1 am an ass, you ride me, and I long to eat grass. That must be 

so indeed 1 must ha\e been changed into an ass ; otherwise, 1 should have 
known her as surely as she knows me. 

AdHatta — Come, come ; seeing that these persons — both master^ and 
man — persist in laughing at me, 1 shall not be such a fool as to put finger 
in my eyes and weep.* {Addressing Ant . S.) Come, sir, let us proceed to 
dinner. (Addressing Dromip) You, Dromio, will act as porter at the 

* Seeing that they are bent upon making a mock of me l am not going 
to weep for them. 
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Husband, 111 dine above with you to-day, 

And shrive you of a thousand idle pranks. 

Sirrah, if any ask you for your master, 

Say he dines forth, and let no creature enter. 2 to 

Come, sister. Dromio, play the porter well. 

Ant . S . Am I in earth, in heaven, or in hell ? 

Sleeping or waking ? mad or well-advised ? 

Known unto these, and to myself disguised ! 

I Ml say as they say and persever so, 215 

And in this mist at all adventures go. 

Dro. S. Master, shall I be porter at the gate ? 

Adr. Ay : and let none enter, lest I break your pate. 

Luc . Come, come, Antipholus ; we dine too late. 

[Exeunt. 


gate. — Husband, you must dine upstair%in my company ; and I will make 
you confess all the faults that you have committed. (Again turning 
to Dtomio) Sirrah, if anybody calls for your master, say that he is out, 
that he is dining abroad, and let no one enter. Act well and strictly as 
a porter. 

Ant. S . — What has happened to me ? Am 1 tiding in this earth or 
have 1 been transported to Heaven or to Hell ? Am 1 awake or have 1 
fallen asleep ? Am 1 mad or do I possess my senses ? How is it that 
I am known to these persons while I am unknown to myself ? However, 
for the time being, l must fall in with their humour ; 1 must say what they 
say\nd will continue in this maze of confusion, whatever may happen to me. 

Dro< 5. — Master, shall I have to act as porter at the gate ? 

Adrian* — Yes, that you must ; and you must not let anybody enter ; 
or 1 shall break your head. 

Luciana—* Come, come, Antipholus, we are already too late for dinner. 
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ACT III. 

Scene I. Before the house of Antipholus of Ephesus. 

Enter Antipholus of Ephesus, Dromio of Ephesus, 
Angelo, and Balthazar. 

Ant. E. Good Signior Angelo, you must excuse us all 
My wife is shrewish when I keep not hours : 

Say that I linger'd with you at your shop 
To see the making of her carcanet, 

And that to-morrow you will bring it home. 5 

But here’s a villain that would face me down 
He met me on the mart, and that I beat him, 

And charged him with a thousand marks in gold, 

And that I did deny my wife and house. 

Thou drunkard, thou, what didst thou mean by this ? 10 

Dro . E . Say what you will, sir, but I know what I know ; 
That you beat me at the mart, IJhave your hand tpjjfepjv ’■ y- 

A . J f £ ■» M 

ACT 111. Scene 1 . r 

| The citizen Antipholus, his servant. Angelo the goldsmith, 
and Balthazar the merchant, enter. j 

Ant. E. — Good master Angelo, you will have to do me a favour, you 
will have to explain away my delay. My wife begins to scold if I am late 
in returning, and therefore you must say that 1 was delayed at your shop- 
watching you make a neckchain for her, and that to-morrow you will finish 
the chain and bring it here.— Meanwhile, here is this rogue of mine who will 
have me believe that l met him on the mart, that l beat him, charged him 
with possessing a thousand marks of mine and tl&t l denied having a wife 

and home. You drunken fool, what do you mean by such talk ? 

* 

Dro. E . — You may say wha£ you will, sir, but I know what J know. 
1 bear marks from your hand to prove that you beat me ; and if my skin 
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Ifjheskm were parchment and the blows you gave werejnk, 
Your own handwriting would tell you what I think. 

Ant . E . I think thou art an ass. 15 

Dro. E. ' Marry, so it doth appear, 

By the wrongs I suffer, and the blows I bear. 

/i should kick, being kick'd ; and, being at that pass; 

You would keep from my heels and beware of an ass^ 

& You're sad, Signior Balthazar * 


pray God our 
20 


Ant . E. 
cheer 

May answer my good will and your good welcome here. 

Bal I hold your dainties cheap, sir, and your welcome 
dear. 


weie parchment and your blows were ink, then 1 could prove the truth of my 
story by your own hand-writing*, so to say. 

Ant. S. — Well, 1 think you must verily be an ass. 

Dro. S . — So it would appear from the injury 1 have suffered and the 
blows which 1 had to bear. And yet there is a difference ; for if I had 
always been an ass, I would have kicked you when I was kicked ; and in 
that case, you would have to keep off from me just as people keep off 
from a kicking ass. 

Ant. E . — (Turning aside to his guests) You seem to be melancholy, 
Master Balthazar ; and in order to make you merry I wish that the quality 
my dinner agreed with the warmth and cordiality of my good wishes.f 
Hal . — O sir, 1 care very little for your dinner but very much for your 

welcome ! 


* The.idea is this : At present I have no tangible evidence to prove tbe 
truth of njy story. No doubt you gave roe blows, but blows are like air 
and have vanished. If, however, my skin were parchment and your blows 
had been ink, then there ufould have been evidence in your own handwriting, 
as it were, to prove the truth of my story. 

t My he^t is full of welcome for you i and if the dinnner is good in 
proportion, it will serve to cheer away your melancholy. 
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Ant. E . O Signior Balthazar, either at flesh or fish, 

A table*fuli of welcome makes scarce one dainty dish. 

Bal. Goc>d meat, sir, is common ; that every churl 25 
affords . 

Ant. E . And welcome more common ; for that's nothing 
but words. 

Bal. Small cheer and great welcome makes a merry feast. 

Ant . E. Ay, to a niggardly host aud more sparing guest : 

But though may cates be mean, take them in good part ; 

Better cheer my you have, but not with better heart. 30 

But, soft ! my door is lock'd. Qo bid them let us in. 

Dro. E. Maud, Bridget, Marian, Cicely, Gillian, Ginn ! 

Dro. S. * [ Within] Mome, malt-horse, capon, coxcomb, 
idiot, patch ! c 

Ant. E. — You must not say that, master Balthazar ; for however full of 
welcome a table may be, that by itself would not serve to make a good 
dinner. 

Hal. — Food, sir, even good food is a common thing ; every peasant 
can give us that.* 

Ant. jE’.—^But if the food is common, welcome is still more common ; 
it costs one nothing — it is just air. * 

Bal. — A very little of food will be sufficient to make a merry feast if it it; 
accompanied by great heartiness and good will. 

Ant. E. — Yes, it will make a merry feast, if the host be niggardly and 
the guest be abstemious — i. e., where the guest eats nothing and the host 
does not want him to eat. But, however poor my dinner may be, you must 
take it in good part as an expression of my good will. Better dinner you 
may get elsewhere, but 1 am sure that you cannot get anything which comes 
from a more loving spirit. But, hush, the door of my bouse seems to bc^ 
locked. Go, Dromio, call the servants and ask them to let us in. 

Dro. jE"*— < C alls the servants by name). 

DtQ. S . — (Mimicking from inside) f ool, dullard, idiot ! lazy, braggartly 

* The idea is— f But welcome is more rare’. 
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Either get thee from the door or sit down at the hatch. 

Dost thou conjure for wenches, that thou cairst for such 
store 35 

When one is one too many ? Go get thee from the door. 
Dro. E. What patch is made our porter ? — My master 
stays in the street. 

Dro . E. [ Within ] Let him walk from whence he came, 
lest he catch coVd on’s feet. 

Ant . E. .Who talks within there ? ho, open the door ! 

beast ! Either get away from here or sit down at the hatch door, if you 
will. Do you want to call up girls by magic that you mention such a lot ot 
them, seeing specially that even one woman is one too many ? * 

Dro. E . — What fool is it that acts as porter ! Hark thee, listen, the 
master is waiting outside. f 

Dro. S . — (Still speaking from within) Well, let your master return 
whence he came, otherwise his feet will catch cold.J 

Ant. E . — Who is it that t^lks from inside ? Come, open the door, 
fellow ! 


* From the lot of girls’ names you mention, it would seem as if you 
wanted, to conjure them up by magic ! Hut don’t you know that even one 
fi woman is one too many, is too much of a burden ? * 

t Through the whole of this scene we must remember that there were 
evidently two gateways to the house — an outer gateway leading to the 
yard and an inner gateway leading to the house. In the first part of the 
scene, Antipholus and his guests are standing at the outer door, while 
Dromio goes to the inner door in order to call- the servants. After a time 
lfis master joins him there : and then, as Antipholus calls for a crow-bar 
in order to break down the door— his guests come up and dissuade him 
from doing so. % 

X 1 shall not let him in ; therefore he will catch cold if he remains 
longer here. ' 
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Dro. S. [ Within] Right, sir ; 111 tell you when, an you’ll 
tell me wherefore. 40 

Ant . E. Wherefore ? for my dinner ; I have not dined 
to-day. 

Dro . S. [ Within]. Nor to-day here you must not ; come 
again when you may. 

Ant. E . What art thou that keepest me out form the 
house I owe ; 

Dro. S. [ Within ] The porter for this time, sir, and my 
name is Dromio. 

Dro. E. O villain, thou hast stolen both mine office and 
my name 1 45 

The one ne’er got me credit, the other mickle blame. 

If thou hadst been Dromio to-day in my jrtace, 


uro. S— (Still scoffing from within) Right you are, my master ! I’ll 
tell you when * l shall open the door if you will only tell me why I should 
do so. * * 

Ant. E . — Wherefore — do you ask ? Why, it is to dine, fellow ; 1 have^ 
not di ned yet to-day ! 

1 Dro. S.-— , AH, then you are not going to dine to-day at all — at least not 
here. Meanwhile, please call some other time if you like. 

I Ant. E . — Who are you that you venture to keef>* me oul of my house ? 

Dro. 5.— 'Well, sir, I am porter for the time beihg and my name is 
Dromio. 

Dro. E . — O villain, you have stolen both my name and office ! Rut 
(I fear that you won 1 ! have much joy of either, for) my name never did me 
any credit and my work has often procured me a good deal of blame. Besides, 
if you had been Dromio and in my place to-day, then you would have liked 


♦Dromio is playing upon a well-known proverb ‘Tell me why and-I shall 
tell you when.' ‘You ask me to oper» the door, and i shall do it in a trice ; 
only, first let me know why I should do so/ 


4 
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Thou wpul^st / hayi; changed thy fac£ for a name, or thy 
name for a face. 

Luce. [ Within] What a coil is there, Dromio ? who are 
those at the gate ? 

Dro . E . Let my master in, Luce. 50 

Luce . [ Within]^ Faith, no ; he comes too late ; 

And so tell your master. 

Dro . E. O Lord ! I must laugh ! 

Have at you with a proverb — Shall I set in my staff ? 

4 Luce. [ Within] Have at you with another ; that's — When ? 
• can you tell ? 55 

cither to change the face keeping the name* or to change the name keeping 
the face. 

Luce. — Dromio, what is all this disturbance about ? Who are these 
people at the gate ? 

Dro. E — Luce, it is our master ; please let us come in. 

J.Uic. — O, not so, upon my word ! Please tell your master that he comes 
too late. 

Dro. E . — O Lord, surely this is a most ludicrous situation ! Ordinary 
'.peech seems to be insufficient for the purpose, and so 1 must try my hand 
at a proverb. 1 will say — ‘Shall I set in my staff here ? ’ (In other words, 
'•hall 1 have to make myself comfortable here at the gate ?) 

Luce. — Well, then, 1 must give you proverb for proverb; and my 
proverb is — ‘when ? can you tell.’ f 

* Of course, Dromio is referring to the beating which he got earlier in 
the day from Antipholus. His meaning is this : ‘If you had been in my 
place to-day, you would have liked to avoid the beating 1 got ; and you 
could have done this only in two ways, i. e., either by changing your face 
(if you kept the name) or by changing the name (if you kept the face), 
i. e. in either case, by changing your identity.’ 

f The point is this : Dro. E. has asked — ‘Shall I make myself com- 
fortable here’ ? and Luce answers ‘But that will never be you will never 
be allowed to make yourself comfortable’ ; and she expresses her meaning 
by the common proverb ‘when ? can you tell ?* 
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Dro. S. [Within] If thy name be called Luce, — 

Luce, thou hast answer’d htm well. I 
Ant. E . Do you hear, you minion ? you’ll let us in, I 
trow ? 

Luce. [ Withiti ] I thought to have ask’d you. 

Dro. S. [ Within] And you said no. 60 

Dro . E. So ; come, help : well struck ! there was hlo^ 
for blow. 

Ant E. Thou baggage, let me in. 

Luce. [ Within] Can you tell for whose sake ? 

Dro. E. master, knock the door hard. 


O>o. S. — If your name is I.uce, I must say this — 'Luce, you have 
answered very well*. 

An/. E . — Do you hear, you wretched woman ? Surely you must allow 
nit to enter ! 

Luc . — (Again chaffing from within) Ah 1 I was only waiting for your 
.permission to let you in ! 

Dro. S . — (In the same jesting mood) And you yourself refused the 
permission ! * 

Dro. E. — (By this time Ant. E. has begun to hammer at the door.) 
That is it, master ! That was a good blow of yours ! That was just the kind 
►of blow they deserve. 

Ant. E. — Wretched, worthless girl, let me come in. 

Luc * — Will you tell tne why ? 

Dro. E . — 

* Both of them are making merry at the outsider’s strange pretence of 
being the master of the house. Ltice says — * j must sorely let you in ; 
1 am only waiting to have your permission !’ And Dromio caps her answer 
by saying — 'she wanted your permission and you refused to give it. There- 
f 9 re, how can she let you in when ^ou yourself object?* Of, course, all 
this serves only to exasperate the angry Afttipholus still further, and he now 
begins hammering at the door. 
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Luce . [ IVithin] Let him knock till it ache. 65 

Ant. E. You’ll cry for this, minion, if I beat the door 
down. 

Luce . [ IVithin ] What .needs all that, and a pair of stocks 
in the town ? 

Adr. [IVithin] Who is that at the door that keeps all this 
noise ? 

Dro. S. [ IVithin ] By my troth, your town is troubled with 
unruly boys.* 

Ant . £ . Are you there, wife ? you might have come 
before. ~ 70 

Adr. [ IVithin] Your wife, sir knave ! go get you from the 
door. 

! Dro . E* If you went in pain, i'faith master, this ‘knave' 
would go sore. 

fata. — Well, let him strike till he is tired of striking. 

A. E . — You will have to weep for this insult, you girl, even if I have to 
hreak down my door. 

fane . — What is the need of this violence ? Is n’t there a pair of stocks 
in the town ! (In other words, are n’t you afraid of being put in the stocks 
for this violence of yours ?) 

Adriana 

Dro. S . — Upon my word, there must be a lot of troublesome folk in 
this place. 

A . £• — Is that you, wife ? You ought to have come to the door 
earlier ! 

Adriana — Your wife, you rogue 1 do you venture to call me your wife 5 
Go, get you gone from this place. 

Dro . i?.— Master, from the tone of the mistress's answer, it seems that 
this rogue (meaning himself) will have to pay dearly even if jwt were to- 
get in. 
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Ang. Here is neither cheer, sir, nor welcome : we would 
fain have either. 

Bal In debating which jwas bes^ we shall part with 
neithe r. v 

Dro . E . They stand at the door, master ; bid them 
welcome hither. 75 

Ant. E. Therj^is something in the wind, that we cannot 
get in. ^ * 

Dro. E. Yo u would sa y so. master, if your garments 
were thin.^ * 

Your cake there is warm within ; you stand here in the 
cold : 

Angelo — Well, sir, here is no prospect of getting either meat or 
welcome,* though we should be content with either. 

Balthazar — In discussing as to which is better — meat or welcome — it 
seems that we are likely to miss both. 

Dro . E. — (Pointing to Balthazar and Angelo) Your guests are 
standing outside, master ; please bid them welcome. 

Ant. E. — There must become mischief somewhere ; otherwise, how 
is it that we can’t get in ? 1 

Dro. E . — You would have more cause to say so {viz. that there is 
something in the wind), if your dress had been thin. + There is a hot 
dinner waiting for you inside and meanwhile you arc left kicking 

* The reference is to their former debate about the respective 
superiority of good dinner and hearty welcome* 

t Mark the pun in the expression “something in the wind.” Ant. K. 
says — There is something in the wind’ — meaning that there was sortie 
trouble brewing somewhere. To this Dro. E. answers— ‘you would have 
more cause to say that there was Something in the wind (meaning that 
the wind was sharp ) if your dress had been thin which it is not.’ 
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It would make a man mad as a buck, .to be so bought and 
sold. 

Ant . E . Go fetch me something : I’ll break ope the 
gate. , 80 

Dro . S. [ Within] Break any breaking here, and 111 break 
your knave’s pate. 

Dro . E. A man may break a wofi$ with you, sir, and 
words are but wind ; 

Ay, an<J break it in your face, so he break it not behind. 

Dro. S. [Within] It seems thou wan t’st breaking : out 

upon thee, hind ! 


your heels in the cold outside. To be so deceived, to be left in such an 
awkward position, would make a man as mad as a buck. 

Ant. E. — Go, bring- me something- with which 1 can break open 
this gate. 

Pro, .V. — If you talk of breaking, then I shall break your head 

Dm. E. — ‘Ah, ah! Why are you so impatient of breaking? People 
may at least break words with you ( i. e. talk with you), seeing that 
words are nothing but wind. Yea, and (t\ey can not only break words 
with you but break them in your very face, provided only that they don’t 
break them behind your back. 

Dro. S . — You talk such a lot that you want same breaking (deserve 
some punishment) yourself ! Shame upon you, you wretch .! 


* Dro. E.’s meaning can be thus extracted from the orgy of punning 
in which he indulges. ‘From your speech, you would seem- to dislike alt 
breaking ; but 1 shall prove that you don’t so dislike it as you pretend. 
For you allow people to break words with you ( ue. talk with you) ; 
and not only that — but you allow them also to break .words in your 
•very face.’ 
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Dro. E. Here's too much ‘out upon thee' ! I pray thee, 
let me in. 85 

Dro. S. [ Within ] Ay, when fowls have no feathers and 
fish have no fin. W ✓ ' * < * 

Ant. E. Well, I'll break in ; go borrow me a crow. 

Dro . E. A crow without feather ? Master, mean you so : 
For a fish without a fin, there’s a fowl without a feather '■ 

If a crow help us in, sirrah, we’ll pluck a crow together 90 

Ant . E . Go get thee gone ; fetch^me an iron crow. 

Bal. IJ^e patience, sir ; O, let it not be so ! 

Herein you war against your reputation, 

And draw within the compasft of suspect 

The unviolated honour of your wife. 95 

Iho. S . — Hence is too much ‘casting shame' on your part ! (In other 
words, you are going too far in your violence ! ) Once again I beg that you 
will allow me to enter. 

Dro . 5. — Yes, 1 shall allow you to enter when birds cease to have 
feathers and fishes cease to have fins. 

Ant. E . — Well, I will break my way into the house. bring a crow- 

bai for the purpose. 

Dro. E . — Master, in asking me to bring a crow, I presume that you 
mean a crow without feathers ! (And so, here is one part of my fine gentle- 
man's condition fulfilled!) He (meaning Dromio within) wanted fishes] 
without fins and fowls without feathers ; and here we are actually going to 
have a fowl without feathers ! By the way, if a crow' helps us in (i.e. if we 
can break into the house with the help of a crow-bar), I shall by and by 
have a crow to pluck with you. (In other words, I shall have a nice big 
row with you.) 

Ant . E.— Go, get away, bring me an iron crow-bar. 

Bat. — Be patient. Sir. Do not proceed to such an extremity. By 
acting thus violently, you will damage, ypuj- own reputation and expose to 
suspicion the unblemished honoui: of you*, wife. Besides, consider this 
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Once this, — your long experience of hgr wisdom, 

Her sober virtue, years, and modesty, 

Plead on her part some cause to you unknown ; 

And doubt not, sir, but she will well excuse 

Why at this time the doors are made against you. too 

Be ruled by me : depart in patience, 

And let us to the Tiger ail to dinner ; 

And about evening, come yourself, alone, 

To know the reason, of this straoge restrain^. 

If by strong hand you offer to break in, 105 

Now in the sti rring p assage of the day, 

A vulgar comment will be made of it, 

And that supposed by the common rout 
Against your yet ungalled estimation 

That may with foul intrusion enter in -no 

And dwell upon your grave when you are dead ; 


once for all. Your wife's modesty, virtue, age, your own long experience 
of her prudence and discretion — all this will convince you that there must 
be some cause fbr her present conduct ; and you may be quite certain 
that* she has some excellent reason as to why the door should be shut 
against you. Take counsel from me ; depart peacefully from this place, 
and let us proceed to the Tiger inn for dinner . And when it is evening, 
come alone to your house and learn from your wife the reason for this 
strange conduct of hers. On the other hand, if you break violently into 
the house at this busy hour of the day, people will put an ugly construction 
upon it ; and the common, vulgar throng will entertain against your 
unblemished reputation all sorts of base and ugly rumours— things which 
wiH take root in thc Popular mind and will follow you even to your grave.* 
For it is the nature of slander to bring a crowd (succession) of other 


• In other words, a strong suspicion will be engendered against you 
which you will not be able to shake off eveii till the time of gout death. 
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IjFor slander lives upon succession, 

BFor e’er housed where it gets possession. 

Ant. E. You have prevail’d : 1 will depart in quiet, 

And, in despite of wrath, mean to be merry. i 1 5 

I know a wench of excellent discourse, 

Pretty and witty ; wild, and yet, too, gentle : 

There will we dine. This woman that I mean, 

My wife — but, I protest, without desert — 

Hath oftentimes upbraided me withal T20 

‘To her will we to dinner. [To Ang.] Get you home. 

And fetch the chain ; by this, 1 know, *tis made : 

Bring it, I pray you, to the Porpentine ; 

For there’s the house : that chain will I bestow — 

Be it for nothing but to spite my wife — 125 


Zanders in its train ; and when slander has once - taken mot in the 
public mind, it seems to settle there permanently and unshakably.* 

Ant . E. — Well, you have succeeded in persuading me. I shall depart 
in peace; and as if to show my contempt for wrath, I am resolved to l)e 
taerry. I know a girl full of the most excellent *t$mversation who is both 
pretty and witty, a wild wanton creature and yet shy and gentle in 
disposition; and now We shall all go to dine at her house. My wife 
has often upbraided me abourt this girl, but hitherto without any cause ; 
and now (because this girl is obnoxious to her) it is to her that we shall go. 
(Addressing ,the goldsmith) Go home and bring the chain, for 1 am 
sure it must have been finished by this time. Take it to the sign of 
the Porpentine ; that is the house where the girl lives ; and to her 1 shall 
give this chain to spite my Wife if for nothing else. Go, my friend, 

* Just as one fool makes many, sp one slander makes many. In other 
words* one slander brings a crop of successive slanders in its train ; 
and me* k has taken root in the popular mind, you can never shake 
it off. 
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Upon mine hostess there : good sir, make haste. 

Since mine own doors refuse to entertain me, 

Til knock elsewhere, to see if they ’ll disdain me. 

Atfg. Ill meet you at that place some hour hence. 

Ant. E . Do so. This jest shall cost me some 
expense. [ Exeunt. 1 30 

Scene II. The same. 

Enter Luciana and Antifholus of Syracuse, 

Lui. And may it be that you have quite forgot 
A husband’s office ? Shalk. 4 nt)pholus, 

Eycpjn the spring of love, thy love-springs rot ? 

Shall love, in builcjjjpg, grow so ruinous ? ' 

If you did wed fny sister for her wealth, 5 

Then for her wealth’s sake use her with more kindness : 

Or if you like elsewhere, do it by stealth ; 

go soon : since I am refused admission into my own house I shall see 
whether 1 can’t find welcome elsewhere. 

Angtfo — I will meet you at this place about an hour from now. 

Ant. E . — Do so, though I find that this practical joke of my wife h 
going to prove a bit expensive. 

Scene 2. 

[Luciana and Antipholus S. enter.] 

I Mi . — Is it possible that you have quite forgotten the duties of a hus- 
band ? Will your love wither at the very source, now when it ought to 
flourish most vigoiouslv in your heart ! Will it crumble to pieces even in 
the process of building?* Supposing that you married my sister only for 
the sake of her wealth, even theti, for the sake of that very wealth, you 
ought to treat her more kindly. If you must love somebody else, at least 

* The idea is. this— ‘You h^ye been /named for some time; and it is 
now that Love ought to flourish vigorously in your heart. And yet now, 
in the very spring time aod hey-day of love, passion for your wtfe%seem 
to have quite withered in your heart.’ 
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kuffle your false love with some show of blindness ; 

Let not my sister read it in your eye ; 

Be not thy tongue thy own shame's orator ; 10 

Look sweet, speak fair, disloyalty : 

Apparel vice like virtue’s harbinger ; 

Bear a fair presence, though your heart be tainted ; 

Teach sin the carriage of a holy saint ; 

Be secret-false • what need she be acquainted ? 15 

What simple thief brags of his own attaint ? 

Tis double wrong, to truant with your bed 
And let her read it m thy looks at board : 

; Shame hath a bastard fame, well managed ; 

: Til deeds are doubled with an evil word. 20 

* Alas, poor women ! make us but believe, 

Being compact of credit, that you love us : 


do it secretly (do not flaunt it in my sister’s face.) It may be that you 
have false, treacherous love for somebody else ; but dissemble it, do not 
let her read it in your very face, do not brag of it with your own voice. 
Whatever the feelings of your heart may be, at least talk and speak kindly 
to my sister; you may be disloyal in your feelings, but at least put on 
an outer appearance of decency. Trick out your vice so that it may look 
like virtue. \our heart may be corrupt, but at least bear a fair outside 
and disguise your sins so that you may look like a saint. If you are false, 
be false in secret ; but what is the good of acquainting her with your 
vice? Is there any thief so foolish as to brag of his robbery? (And why 
should you brag of your unchastity r) It is wrong enough to be false 
to your marriage bed ; but it is doable wrong to be false and to flaunt 
the treachery in her very face. Kven your shame may have a bastard 
reputation if jou can manage it discreetly ; but it doubles the wrong 
if you accompany your shameful deeds cruel and spiteful words. — Alas, 
we poor women are a set of credulous creatures ! only make us believe 
that you love us and we are easily satisfied. Other women may enjoy 
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Though others have the arm, show us the sleeve ; 

We in your motion turn and you may move us. 

Then, gentle brother, get you in again : 25 

(^mfort my sister, cheer her, call her wife ; 

1 ris holy sport to be a little vain, 

When the sweet breath ^ flattery conquers strife. 

Ant. S. Sweet mistress,— what your name is else, I know 
not, 

Nor by what wonder you do hit of mine, — 30 

Less in your knowledge and your grace you show not 
Then our earth’s wonder ; more than earth divine. 

Teach me, dear creature, how to think and speak ; 

Lay open to my earthv-gross conceit , h 

Smother ’d in errors, feeble, shallow, weak, 1 
The folded meaning of ycutf JYDifk* deceit. 

Against my soul’s pure truth why labour you 
To make it wander in an unknown field ? 

Are^&iL a ffod ? _ would you crea t e^ m e^ ^ new ? 

your arm (/. e. may enjoy the real substance of your favour), but we are 
satisfied if you give l *s a mere sleeve (i.e. if you give us the mere outside 
show of affection.) 1ft fact, vve are like your satellites ; we depend wholly 
upon you and move with your motion. Then, gentle brother, enter the 
house again, cheer and comfort my sister, and address her as your wife. A 
man may be vain when with a little, simple flattery he can conquer his.' 
wife's heart! But this vanity is quite innocent and harmless. 

Ant. S. — Sweet mistress, I do not know what is your name, though by 
>ome wonderful means you have discovered mine. Both in knowledge as 
well as in charm you appear like a very miracle of the earth-something 
more divine than any earthly creature can be. Teach me, dear and most 
precious being, how I must think and speak. My understanding is dull, 
coarse, steeped in error, feeble an^ foolish ; but disclose before it the 
hidden meaning of your words. Why do you Want me to believe things 
which 1 knots to be false ? Are you a god ? Do * you want to create me 
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But if that I am I, then well I know 
Your weeping sister is no wife of mine, 

Nor to her bed no homage do I owe : 

Far more, faT more, to you do I decline. 

O* train me not, sweet mermaid, with thy note. 

To drown me in thy sister's flood of tears. 

Sing, siren, for thyself, and I will dote : 

Spread o'er the silver waves thy golden hairs. 

And as a bed I ’ll take them and there lie ; 

And, in that glorious supposition, think 50 

He gains by death that hath such means to die ; 

Let Love, being light, be drowned if slje sink ! 


anew ?* Well, if you can, do so, change me wholly ; and beautiful as you 
are, I shall not resist your art, but shall yield myself wholly to your in- 
fluence. But if I am what 1 believe that I am, then 1 know that I am not 
the husband of your weeping sister and that 1 owe no homage or allegiance 
to her. Nay, it is to you that my inclination turns. Therefore, sweqt 
siren, do not pursuade me to fall in love with your sister (and drown my- 
self in the flood of her tears) ; rather speak for yourself so that 1 may 
fall in love with you. Yea, if you spread your golden hair upon the sil- 
ver waves of the sea, 1 shafl be content to make my bed even there— know- 
ing that to die so will be to die happily, t * Love, they say, is hgfit 
(inconstant), and if love sinks (if I am to be hopeless in ifly quest of love) 
then let life also be drowned ! % 


* The idea is this : You know that I do not belong to this place, that I 
am not your sister’s husband, nor , your brother-indaw ; and yet, against 
my soul’s conviction, you seek to make me believe in all these things. Are 
igiu then a god that you would create me anew and invest me with a life 
abd family which are not my own ? 


f The idea is this : No doubt it would be sure death to He upon the 
waves of the sea ; but 1 should be content so to die, if only you would 
spread your golden hair upon those wives. 


X For a full explanation of this obscure passage* see votes. 
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Luc. What* are you mad, that you do reason so ? 

Ant. S. Not mad, but mated ; how, I do not know. 

J.uc. It is a fault that springeth from your eye. 55 

Ant. S. For gazing on your beams, fair sun, being by. 

Luc. Gaze where you should, and that will dear your 
sight. 

Ant. S. As good to wink, sweet love, as look on night. 

Luc. Why call you me love ? call my sister so. 

Ant. S \ Thy sister’s sister. 60 

Luc. That’s my sister. 

Ant \ S. No ; 

Ic is thyself, mine own self’s better part, 

Mine eye’s clear eye, my dear heart’s dearer heart, 

My food, my fortune, and my sweet hope’s aim, 65 

My sole earth’s heaven, and my heaven’s claim. 

Liu . — Are you mad that you talk like this ? 

Ant. S . — Not mad but confounded in spirit ; and I do not know why. 

/.ti < — It i?> a fault that springs from the infatuation of your senses. 

Ant . .S'. — Then I have been infatuated (blinded) by gazing upon the 
bright beams of your beauty. 

Luc. — Gaze where you ought to, viz. upon the beauty of my sister, and 
then your senses will be dear again. 

. hit. .S'. — One may as well shut his eyes as ga/e uporf what is dark like 
night.* 

Lite. — Why do you address me as your love ? Address my sister so. 

Ant. S. — I shall so address not you* sister but your sister’s sister. 

Ltu .-&And my sister’s sister is after all my sister ! 

Ant. S. — Nay, it is not your sister but your.^lf — you^who are the better 
part of my being, who are the eye of my eye and the heart of my heart, 
the food upon which 1 feed, the fortune which sustains my life, the hope 
my endeavour, my heaven in earth and my only hope of attaining* heaven. 

•You ask me to gaze upon your si&ter ; but compared with you, your 
lister is dark and ugly like the night ; and therefore to gaze upon her would 
be as good as shutting one’s eyes. 
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Luc . All this my sister is, or else should be. 

Ant . *S. Call thyself sister, sweet, for I aim thee. 

Thee will I love, and with thee lead my life : 

Thou hast no husband yet, nor I no wife. 7° 

Cive me thy hand. 

Luc. O, soft, sir ! hold you still : 

I 'll fetch my sister, to get her good will. [Exit. 

Enter Dromio of Syracuse. 

Ant . S. Why, how now, Dromio ? where runn’st thou 
so fast ? 

Dro. S. Do you know me, sir ? am I Dromio ? am I your 
man? am T myself? 75 

Ant. S. 1'hou art Dromio, thou art my man, thou art 
thyself. 

Dro. S. I am an ass, I am a woman’s man, and besides 
myself. 

Ant. S. What woman’s man ? and how besides thyself ? 

Lnc . — All this is what my sister is or ought to be to you. 

Ant. S . — Then call yourself your sister, for I mean these things for 
you. It is you whom I will love, and it is you to whom 1 shall show my 
Jove. You are not married yet, neither am i ; so give your hand in 
marriage to me. 

Luc . — O silence sii, be still. I must fetch my sister and it is she who 
will decide these things. 

f Dromio of Syracuse enters from within. ] 

Ant. S... 

Dro. S. — Do you know me, sir ? Am I really Dromio ! Ami your 
servant ? Am 1 what I am ? 

Ant. S. — Yes, thou art Dromio, thou art my servant. 

Dro. S. — No, 1 can’t be Dromio. Surley I am an ass, I have become a 
Avoman’s man and I am not myself. 

Ant. S . — What woman’s slave have you become ? And how is it that 
you have ceased to be yourself ? 
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Dro. S. Marry, sir, besides myself, I am due to a woman : 
one that claims me, one that haunts me, one that will 
have me. 80 

^ Aut. S.( What claim lays she to thee? 

Dro. S. Marjy, sir, such claim as you would lay to your 
horse ; and she would have me as beast : not that, I being 
a beast, she would have me ; but that she, being a very beastly 
creature, lays claim to me. 85 

Ant. S. What is she ? 

Dro. S. A very reverent body ; ay, such a one as a man 
may not speak of without he say ‘sir-reverence.*^ I have but 
lean luck in the match, and yet is she a wondrous fat 
marriage. 90 

Ant . S. How dost thou mean a fat marriage? 

Dro, S. Marry, sir, she*s the kitchen wench, and all grease ; 

Dro. S. — well, sir,* I am beside myself, because, besides myself, a woman 
also seems to be entitled to me ;* a woman claims me, dogs my steps and 
insists upon having me. 

Ant. S. — What is the claim that she makes upon you ? 

Dro. S. — Well, sir, it is such claim as you can make to your horse. In 
other words, she wants to ride upon me and have me asjtfier beast. Of 
course, if 1 had been really a beast, she would not care to have me ; but 
she being beastly herself wants to have me for her own purposes. 

Ant. S 

Dro. 5.— She is a very reverend and aged person ; yea, if she had been 
a man, she could have been addressed as ‘your reverence.’ If there is 
really a match between her and myself, then I am 9 urely lean (unlucky) 
in marriage, though in other respects the marriage will be fat enough. 

Ant. 5.— What do you mean by a fat marriage ? 

Dro. S. — Why, sir, she is a kitchen-girl, all compact of fit — so much so 

* Note the pun upon besides and beside. The idea can be thus tully 
brought out : ‘No dobut a man is entitled to be master of himself. But 
now 1 * find that besides myself a woman also lays claim to me ; and 
therefore 1 am beside myself.’ 
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and|fc know not what use to put her to but to make a 
lamp of her and run from her by her own light. I warrant, 
her rags and the tallow in them will burn a Poland 95 
winter : if she lives till doomsday, she'll jpurn a week 
longer than the whole world. 

Ant . S. What complexion is she of ? 

Dro , S. Swart, like my shoe, but her tace nothing 
like so clean kept : for why ? she sweats ; a man may go roo 
over shoes in the grime of it. 

Ant. S . That's a fault that water will mend. 

Dro. S . No, sir, ’tis in grain : Noahs flood could 
not do it. ) 

Ant. S. What's her name ? 

that the only use 1 can think of making of her is to set her on fire and then 
run away by the light that she gives.* She is so ragged and her dres-* 
is so coated with grease that she will burn during the whole of a Poland 
winter. f Yea, if she lives till the day of last judgment, she will turn fot 
a week latter than the rest of the world. 

Ant. S. — What is her complexion ? 

Dro. S. — Ijt is black like my shoe but not clean like my shoe ; and why ? 
because she perspires so heavily. In fact, she is so clothed with dirt that 
a man may sink down to his shoes in the filth of her body. 

Ant . S. — Well, if she is dirty, that is a fault which can be cured 
by water. 

Dro. S. — No, sir, water will not wash out her dirt ; it is ingrained in 
her very being. Even Noah’s flood which washed out the world could not 
wash out her dirt. 

Ant. S 

* The idea is this : Being full of fat she will soon take fire, and then 
1 will run by the ligfit that she gives^ 

t Being compact of fat and rags, she will burn for a long time — yea, 
during the whole of a Poland winter. 

5 
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Dro. S. Nell, sir ; ;'but her name and three quarter* 105 
that's an ell and three quarters, will not measure her from 
hip to hip. 

Ant. S. Them she beais some breadth ? 

Dro. S. No longer from head to foot than from hip 
10 hip : she is spherical, like a globe ; I could find out 1 10 
countries in her. 

Ant . S. In what part of her body stands Iceland ? 

Dro. S. Marry, sir, in her buttocks, I found it out 

by the bogs. 

Ant. S. Where Scotland ? 115 

Dro. S. I found it by the barrenness ; hard in the 
palm of the,hand. 

Ant. S. Where France ? 


Dro. S. — Her name i* Nell ; but her name (i.e. an ell) with three 
quarters added to it could not measure her breadth from side to side.* 

.hit. S. — Then she is very broad ? 

Dro. S. — Yes, sir. her length from head to foot is not greater than her 
breadth from hip to hip. She is round also, quite like a globe ; and one 
can trace continents and countries in her as in a globe. 

Ant. S. — Well, if she is a globe and you can trace countries in her body, 
then which part of her body would correspond to Ireland ? 

Dro. S. — Sir, Ireland would be in her buttocks, for they are Moft 
and podgy like the bogs of Ireland. 

Ant.S..... 

Dro. S. — In her hands which are hard and barren like Scotland. 

Ant. .S’. —And where would France be ?— 

* Notice the pun upon the pronouficiation Nell— an ell, which is a unite 
timber of measurement. 
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Dro. S. in her forehead ; armed and reverted, making 
war against her heir. 120 

Ant . S. Where England ? 

Dro . S. I looked for the chalky cliffs, but I could 
tind no whiteness in them ; but I guess it stood in her 
chin, by the salt rheum that ran between France and it. 

Ant . S. Where Spain ? 125 

Dro. S. Faith, I saw it not ; but I felt it hot in her 
breath. 


Dro. iN". I n her forehead, for it is armed with horns (pimples and 
carbuncles) like that of a man suffering from the French disease ; and it 
makes war against the hair, i.e,, (encroaches upon the hair of the head) 
ju>.t as France is now making war against her heir.f 

.hi/. S . — And where F.ngland ? 

Dro. S. — Well, 1 looked for the chalk-cliffs of England but unfortunately 
found no whiteness in any part of her body. However, judging from the 
>alt rheum that runs b^feen her forehead and her chin I should guess 
that England would be in her chin.* 

Ant . S . — Where did you find Spain ? 

Dro. S. — Well, 1 could not see Spain in her body, but 1 felt it, viz. in 
the hot, stinking breath of her mouth. 


* Notice the pun upon hair and heir — a pun which we have already 
had once before. This kitchen maid’s forehead warred against her kair 
just as France at this time was engaged in warring against the legitimate 
heir , Henry IV. — There is an allusion , to the French disease as venereal 
disease was popularly known. A man suffering from the French disease 
loses his hair, and his face is covered with pimples and pustules ; and 
similarly this kitchen maid’s forehead was full of warts and welks while 
the hair had fallen off from her head. 

t The point of the jest can be thus given : ‘The salt fluid of the sea 
separates England from France. Now, here was salt water running 
between her forehead and her chin^ and therefore, France being the 
forehead, England would be the chin'. Of course the salt water or the 
salt rheum would refer to the catarrhal droppings from the woman’s eyes 
and nose. 
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Ant. S. Where America, the Indies ? 

Dro . S. Oh, sir, upon her nose, all o’er embellished 
with rubies, carbuncles, sapphires, declining their rich 
aspect to the hot breath of Spain, who sent whole arma- 130 
does of caracks to be ballast at her nose. 

Ant . 6’. Where stood Belgia, the Netherlands ? 

Dro. S. Oh, sir, I did not look so low. To conclude,) 
this drudge, or diviner, laid claim to me ; called me 
Dromio ; swore I was assured to her ; told me what privy 135 
marks I had about me, as, the mark of my shoulder, the 
mole in my neck, the great wart on my left arm, *that I 
amazed, ran from her as a witch : 


Ant S — And where would yo* find the West Indies in her body : 

Pro. S. — Well, >ir, I would find the Indies in her nose, which is • 
embellished with pimples and warts (even as the West Indies arc deckevl 
with rubies and carbuncles) and which looks down towards her mouth, 
even as the West Indies wait* upon the favoui of Spain. And just as Spain 
despatches whole fleets of ships in order to be loaded with precious ore 
at America so hei mouth is loaded with freight from her nose. 

Ant. S . — And where stood Belgium and the Netherlands r 

Pro. S . — O sir, modesty forbade me to look so lowf. To sum up the 
whole matter, this kitchen-maid 01 magician (whichever you may be pleased 
to call her) laid claim upon me. She addressed me by my name, swore 
that I was pledged to marry her ; and, to confirm the truth of her story, 
told me even of the secret birth-marks which I bear upon my body — 
jfoi instance the mark on my shoulder, the mole on my neck, and so on 
I was so confounded with all this that I ran away from her as if she had 

* America (the Indies) is politically the vassal of Spain, and therefore 
may be pictured as waiting patiently with looks turned in the direction 
of Spain : and similarly, the nose of this kitchen-maid dropped in this 
direction of her mouth, « 

f The point is this : The Netherlands being low would naturally be 
in the lower parts of her body ; but modesty forbade him to look so low. 
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| And I think, if* my breast had not been made *of flint 
! and my heart of steel, 

. She had transform'd me to a curia] dog, and made 

me turn i* the wheel. T40 

Ant. S. Go hie thee presently, post to the road ; 

An if the wind blow any way from shore, 

I will not harbour in this town to-night : 

If any bark put forth, come to the mart, 

Where I will walk till thou return to me. 145 

I f every one knows us and we know none, 

’ Tis time, I think, to trudge, pack and be gone. 

Dro. S. As from a bear a man would run for life, 

So fly 1 from her that would be my wife. [ Exit. 

Ant. S. Ther’s none but witches do inhabit here ; T50 

And therefore ’tis high time that I were hence. 

She that doth call me husband, even my soul 

been a twitch ; and if my heart had not been as hard as flint and iron, shc5 
could have changed me into a tailless dog and made me turn the spit for her 
in the kitchcn.f 

Ant. S. — Go, run to the harbour at once ; and if there is any wind 
blowing from the shore — in whichever direction it may blow — I shall 
take ship and escape from this place. If there is any vessel starting from 
the port to-day, bring me news of it at the Exchange where I shall now go 
and walk about till you return. When everybody claims to know us while 
we can’t recognise any body — it is time, I think that I should pack our 
luggage and be gone. 

Dro. S . — Well l shall go quickly to do your bidding — as quickly as a 
man may run when he seeks to escape from a bear. 

Am. S. — It seems that this place is inhabited only by witches, and so 
it is high time that we should make off from here. The woman that 

t But that my heart ts as hard as flint, she could have done with me 
just as she liked— could Have changed me into a tailless dog or whatever 
she wanted. 
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Doth for a wife abhor ; but her fair sister, 

Possess'd with such a gentle sovereign gr&ce. 

Of such enchanting presence and discourse, 

Hath almost made me traitor to myself : 

Kut, lest myself be guilty to self-wrong, 

I’ll stop mine ears against the mermaid's song. 

Enter Angelo with the chain. 

Atig.' Master Antipholus, — 

Ant . S. Ay, that’s my name. 

Ang. I know it well, sir. Lo, here is the chain. 

I thought to have ta’en you at the Porpentine ; 

The chain unfinish'd made me stay thus long. 

claims me as her husband — well, 1 abhor her from my very soul ; but it 
otherwise with her sister. She is possessed of such wit, and her conversation 
is so attractive that she almost makes me a traitor to myself (almost 
induces me to foreswear my ow n knowledge and agree w r ith whatever she 
says.) But for fear lest her charms induce me to do something wrong 1 
must make myself deaf to all her blandishments.* 

[The Goldsmith enters with a chainfj. 

Angelo — master Antipholus ! 

.Ant. S.— Yes, that is my name. 

Angelo — But I know' it very well, sir Behold, here is the chain 
which you ordered trom me. 1 wanted to take it to the sign of the 
Porpentine, but was detained by the trinket not being finished in 
time. 


[ACT III 


*55 


j6o 


* He means — "and this can only be done by running aivay from her 
presence.’’ 

t Another series of errors here begins with the goldsmith mistaking 
Ant. S, for his brother Ant. £. and thus pressing upon the former the chain 
that had been ordered by the latter. * » 

J ‘And you need not remind me of it.* 
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Ant. S. What is your will that I shall do with this ? 

Ang. What please yourself, sir : I* have made it for 

you. 165 

Ant. S. Mad^ it for me, sir ! I bespoke it not. 

Ang. Not once, nor twice, but twenty times you have. 

Go home with it and please your wife withal ; 

And soon at supper-time I’ll visit you, 

And then receive my money for the chain. 170 

Ant. S. I pray you, sir, receive the money now, 

Vor fear you ne’er see chain nor money more. 

Ang. You are a merry man, sir : fare you well. 

[Exit. 

Ant. S. What I should think of this, 1 cannot tell ; 

But this I think, there’s no man is so vain 175 

That would refuse so fair an offer’d chain. 

I see a man here needs not live by sifts, 

Ant. S. — But what do you want me to do with this chain ? 

Angelo — Whatever you please, sir ; you ordered me to make the chain, 
and here it is ! 

An f. S . — Do you mean to say that you made it for me ? But f nevei 
ordered it ! 

Angelo — Yea, but you ordered it not once, nor twice, but twenty times 
ovei. Well, sir, take it home with you and please your wife by presenting 
it to her. Meanwhile, I shall see you again at supper-time and then you 
will give me the price of it. 

Ant. S. — Well, sir, I pray that you will take the price now, as other- 
wise 1 may be gone and then you will see neither your chain nor money 
again. 

Angelo — (Refusing to take the money) Nay, sir, you are pleased to 
be jesting. Fare you well. 

[The goldsmith goes away,] 

Ant. 5. — Well* l don’t know what* to make of this !Jlut when a chain of 
such value is pressed upon a man, he need not be Sb foolish as to refuse it. 
I fijpd that in this strange city a man need not live by the exercise of his 
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When in the streets he meets such golden gifts. 

I’ll to the mart, and there for Dromio stay : 

If any ship put out, then straight away. 180 [Exit. 

ACT IV. 

Scknk I. A public place. 

Enter Second Merchant Anoelo and an Officer. 

Sec. Mer. You know since Pentecost the sum is due, 
And since I have not much importuned you ; 

Nor now I had not, but that I am bound 
To Persia and want guilders for my voyage : 

Therefore make present satisfaction, 5 

Or I’ll attach you by this officer. 

Ang. Even just the sum thabl do owe to you 
Is growing to me by Antipholus, 

And in the instant that I met with you, 

He had of me a chain : at five o’clock to 

I shall receive the money for the same. 

wit*, seeing that gifts of such value are pressed upon you at every hand. 
Well, l will go to the Change and there wait for Dromio ; and if any ship 
is starting from the harbour to-day 1 shall make off in that. 

ACT 1Y. 

Scene I. 

&r . Me) . — You know that the money has been overdue since Pentecost, 
and yet 1 have not pressed you about it. Yea, and even now 1 would not 
have demanded it from you but that 1 am bound upon a voyage for Persia 
and want the money for the enterprise. Therefore, please discharge the 
debt at once or 1 will have you arrested by this officer. 

Angelo — The sum that 1 owe you 1 — that very sum of money is due to 
me from Antipholug ; and he received a chain from me (almost the very 
moment that I met you. Well, 1 shall receive the price of this chain at 
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Plcaseth you walk with me down to his house, 

I will discharge my bond, and thank you too. 

Enter Antipholus of Ephesus and Dromio 
of Ephesus from the courtesan's. 

Off. That labour may you save : see where he comes. 
Ant. E. While I go to the goldsmith's house, go thou 1 5 
And buy a rope’s end : that will J bestow 
Among my wife and her confederates, 

For locking me out of my doors by day. 

Hut soft! I see the goldsmith. Get thee gone ; 

Buy thou a rope and bring it home to me. 20 

Dro.E. I buy a thousand pound a year: I buy 
a rope. [Exit- 

Ant. E. A man is well hotp up that trusts to you 
I promised your presence and the chain ; 


5 o’clock ; and if you would be so good as to walk with me to his house, I 
shall there discharge your debt, and at the same time thank you for your 
kindness. 

fAnt. K. and l)ro. K. enter on their way from the Courtesan’s house.) 

Officer — You may spare yourself the trouble of walking to Anti- 
pholus’s house ; for look, there he comes. 

Ant. R . — (Speaking to Dromio) While I proceed to the goldsmith’s 
house, you go and buy a rope’s end for me ; and with that I shall give a 
good beating to my wife and her fellow-conspirators for having shut me 
out from my house to-day. But, hush, here is the goldsmith himself ! Get 
you gone, sirrah, buy a rope and brieg it for me. 

Dro.E . — Well 1 shall do your errand joyfully — as joyfully as I would 
receive an annuity of a thousand pounds a year. 

Ant . E . — (Addressing the goldsmith and blaming him for his delay) 
The man that trusts in you fares vety ill, I find! I promised pro- 

mised the courtesan) that you would be present at her house and bring 
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But neither chain nor goldsmith came to me. 

| Belike you thought our love would last too long, 25 

| If it were chain’d together, and therefore came not. 

Ang Saving your merry humour, here ’s the note 
How much your chain weighs to the utmost carat, 

The fineness of the gold, and chargeful fashion. 

Which doth amount to three odd ducats more 30 

Than I stand debtecl to this gentleman : 

I pray you, see him present^' discharged, 

For he is hound to sea and stays hut for it. 

Ant. E. I am not furnish’d with the present money ; 
Besides, I have some business in the town. 35 

Good signior, take the stranger to my house, 

And with you take the chain, and bid my wife 
Disburse the sum on the receipt thereof ; 

Perchance, I will be there as soon as you. 

Ang. Then you will bring the chain to her yourself ? 40 
Ant. E . No ; bear it with you, lest I come not time enough. 

the chain with you ; but, lo, neither you nor the chain turned up ever ? 
Perhaps you were afraid that it you took the chain to her house, it would 
prolong our love by fastening us closer together ! 

Angelo — Well, jesting apart, here is a bill of the exact weight of the 
chain down to the utmost carat ; also how much the price will be, consider- 
ing the fineness of the gold and the heavy expense of making the chain. 
You will see that the whole sum amounts to 3 ducats more than what 1 owe 
this gentleman. Please pay me at once and discharge my debt ; for this 
gentleman is bound for the sea and is waiting only for his money. 

Ant . E . — Well, I have not money with me at present. Besides I have 
some business to transact in the town. However, good master Goldsmith, 
take this gentleman to my house ; take also the chain with you ; and bid 
my wife pay you the money after receiving the chain. Perhaps l shall also 
reach there just as soon as you. 

ytw^t/h-^-And you will 4)ring the chain yourself ! 
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Ang. Well, sir, I will. Have you the chain about you ? 

Ant . E . An if I have not, sir, I hope you have, 

Or else you may return without your money. 

Ang. Nay, come, I pray you, sir, give me the chain : 45 

Both wind and tide stays for this gentleman, 

And I, to blame, have held him here too long. 

Ant . E. Good Lord ! you use this dalliance to cvcusc 
Your breach of promise to the Porpentine. 

1 should have chid you for not bringing it, ' 50 

But, like a shrew, you first begin to brajvl. 

Sec. Mer. 'The hour steals on ; I pray you, sir, dispatch. 

Ang. You hear how he importunes me : — the chain ! 

Ant. E. Why, give it to my wife, and fetch your money. 

Ant. E. — Nay, carry the chain yourself, for it is just possible that 1 ma> 
not arrive in time. 

Ang'lo — Well, sir, then 1 shall take the chain myself. But have you 
got it with you ? 

Ant. E — Well, and if the* chain be not with me, it must surely foe wiLh 
you 1 And i {you haVe it not, then you will have tfffr 1 misfortune of returning 
without your money ! • 

Angelo — Nay, nay, come, no more of this jesting,! Give me the chain, 
for this gentleman is in a hurry and 1 am to blame for detaining him 
thus long. 

Ant. E . — (Growing angry) O Lord, it is you whotire jesting ! You use 
this merry humour as an excuse for your delay in bringing the chain to 
the Porpentine. It is 1 who ought to have taken you to task for not 
bringing the chain in time ; but, after the manner of scolds, you anticipated 
me by yourself beginning to blame me ! 

See. Mer . — My hour of departure draws nigh ; please finish your 
business quickly. 

Angelo — You hear how I am pressed by this gentleman ! Please give 
the money at once. , 

Ant ♦ E.~ Why, give it to my wife and take the money from her. 
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Come, come, you know I gave it you even now. 55 
Hither send the chain or send me by some token. 

Ant. E. Fie ! now you run this humour out of breath. 
Come, where’s the chain ? I pray you, let me see it. 

Sec. Mer. My business cannot brook this dalliance. 

(vood sir, say whether you ’ll answer me or no : 60 

J f not, I ’ll leave him to the officer. 

Ant. E. I answer you ! what should I answer you ? 

Aug . The money that you owe me for the chain. 

Ant . E. I owe you none till I receive the chain. 

Ang. You know I gave it you half an hour since. 65 

Ant . E. You gave me none : you wrong me much to say 
so. 


Angelo — Come, come, no more oi these foolish jests ! I gave you the 
chain only just now ; eithei send it through me or give me some token 
, 0 , assurance that you have got the chain. 

An/. E . — For shame, you are running this jest to death ! Since you 
are so urgent about the money, come, let me have the chain itself. 
Where is it ? 

Set’. Mer. — My business is pressing, l can’t afford all this trifling. 
(Addressing Antipholus E.) Good sir, say whether you will pay me 
or not. If you won’t 1 shall leave him (the goldsmith) in charge of 
this officer. 

Ant. E . — (In high wrath) I pay you ! What shall I pay you for ? 

Angelo — Well, you may pay him the money that you owe to me. 

Ant. E . — But 1 can't owe you any money till 1 get the chain. 

Angelo — Vou know that I gave you the chain personally only half an 
hour ago. 

An t. E . — Nay, but you gave me no chain whatever, and you insult me* 
by saying that you gave it tojne. 
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Ang. You wrong me more, sir, in denying it : 

Consider how it stands upon my credit. 

Sec . Mer. Well, officer, arrest him at my suit. 

Off. I do ; and charge you in the duke’s name to 
obey me. 70 

Ang , . This touches me in reputation. 

Either consent to pay this sum for me, 

Or I attach you by this officer. # 

Ant. E. Consent to pay thee that I never had ! 

Arrest me, foolish fellow, if thou darest. 75 

Ang. Here is thy fee ; arrest him, officer. 

I would not spare my brother in this case, 

If he should scorn me so apparently. 

Off. I do arrest you, sir : you hear the suit. 


Angelo- — Well, sir, it is you who insult and injure me by denying 
the receipt of the chain. Consider how it will injure my credit and 
icputation. 

Set. Me*. — (Pointing to the Goldsmith) Officer, arrest this man upon 
my suit. 

Officer 

Angelo — This affects my credit seriously. (Addressing Ant. I£.) 
Please pay the sum even now or I shall have you arrested in yout 
turn. 

AnUE. — Pay you what I do not owe ! Well, you fool, have me arrtsted 
if you dare. 

Angelo — Officer, here is your fee. Please arrest him at once. Seeing 
that he scorns me thus openly, \ would not spare him even if he were 
my own brother. 

Officer 
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Ant . E. I do obey thee till I give thee bail. So 

But, sirrah, you shall buy this sport as dear 
As all the metal in your shop will answer. 

Ang. Sir, sir, I shall have law in Ephesus, 

'To your notorious shame ; I doubt it not. 

Enter Dkomio of Syracuse, from the bay. 

Dro. S. Master, there is a bark of Epidamnum 85 

That stays but till her owner comes aboard, 

And then, Sir, she bears away. Our fraughtage, sir, 

I have convey’d aboard and I have bought 
The oil, the hal samu m and aqua-vitae. 

The ship is in her trim ; the merry wind 90 

Blows fair from land : they stay for nought at all 
But for their owner, master, and yourself. 


Ah/. E, — Yes, 1 shall obey you till 1 can furnish you with sufficient 
bail and thus procure my release. (Turning to the Goldsmith and 
addressing him ) But sirrah, you will have to pay heavily for this jest 
of your*. ; yea, you will have to pay for it with all the gold and silver 
in your shop. 

Angelo — Sir, sir, if there is any law in Ephesus. 1 shall have it 
against you and thus put you to eternal shame ! Of that 1 am quite 
sure ! 

; Dro. S., who had been ordered by Ant. S. to hire a ship, here 
returns from his errand.] 

Dro . 5*. — Master, there is a vessel of Epidamnum in the harbour which 
waits only for the arrival of the Captain and then will start at once. 
I have carried our goods on board ; and I have bought for you the oil, 
the unguent and the wine t^at you waited. The ship is all ready to start, 
the wind is blowing merrily from the shore, and they are tarrying only 
for the arrival of yourself and their captain. 
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Ant . E . How now ! a madman ! Why, thou peevish 
sheep, 

What ship of Epidamnum stays for me ? ^ ^ ^ r 

Dro. S. A ship you sent me to, to hire waftage. 95 

Ant . E. Thou drunken slave, I sent thee for a rope, 

And told thee to what purpose and what end. 

Dro . S. You sent me for a rope’s end, Sir, as soon. 

You sent me to the bay, sir, for a bark. 

Ant. E. I will debate this matter at more leisure, ioo 

And teach your ears to list me with more heed. 

To Adriana, villain, hie thee straight : 

Give her this key, and tell her, in the desk 
That’s cover’d ov’er with Turkish tapestry, 


Ant. E . — How now ! Have* wc got a mad man here ? Why, thou fool ! 
What ship of Epidamnum is it that waits for me ? 

Dro. S. — Well, sir, it is the ship wheie you sent me in order to hire 
a passage for yourself. 

Ant. E . — Thou drunkard ! I sent you only to buy a rope and 1 told 
you with what object. 

Dro. S. — Nay, sir, rather than send me for a itipe, you might as well 
have sent me at once for a rope’s end to hang myself with ! But as a matter 
of fact you sent me, not for any rope or iopc\ end but simply to look for 
a ship.* 

Ant. E. — Well, I will talk about it when I have more leisure, and will 
teach you how to listen more attentively to me m future. Meanwhile, you 
rogue, hasten quickly to my wife. Give her this key and tell her that in 
the desk covered over with Turkish tapestry, there is a purse of ducats. 

* Note that the first part of the ansuer is only a jesting quibble upon 
the word 'rope.* Dromio means to deny that he had been sent for a rope, 
and so he takes this round-about way*of expressing his meaning. ‘Rather 
than send me for a rope you would have sent me as soon to be hanged’ ; 
in other words, ‘you sent me on no such fool’s purpose.’ 
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There is a purse of ducats : let her send it : 105 

Tell her, I am arrested in the street. 

And that shall bail me : hie thee, slave, be gone ! 

On, officer, to prison till it come. 

[Exeunt Sec. Merchant \ Angelo , Officer . ; and Ant. E. 

Dro. S \ To Adriana ! that is where we dined, ^ 

Where Dowsabel did claim me ior her husband : no 

She is too big, I hope, for me to compass. 

'['hither I must, although against my will, 

For servants must their master’s minds fulfil, 

[Exit. 

Scene II. The house 1/ Antitholus of Ephesus 

Enter Adriana and Luciana. 

Adr. Ah, Luciana, did he tempt thee so ? 

Might’st thou perceive austerely in his eye 

That he did plead in earnest ? yea or no ? 

Look’d he red, pale or sad or merrily ? 


A^k her to send it to me ; tell her that 1 have been arrested in the street 
and that the money will be required to bail me out. Quick, thou rogue, 
and be gone. Officer, lead on to the prison till that man returns to bail 
me out. 

Dfo. 5. — He asks me to go to Adriana. T hat is the place where we 
dined and where Dowsabel claimed me as her husband. Well, she is so 
big that 1 cannot embrace her. But all the same, I must go there however 
unwilling I may be, for servants must always do the bidding of their 
masters. 

SCF.NE 2. 

Adr. — Ah, Luciana, did he really tempt you after this fashion ? 
And could you perceive from the look of his eyes as to whether he 
was speaking in earnest or not ? Please tell me— yes or no. Did he 
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* What observation mad’st thou, in this case, 5 

Of his heart’s meteors tilting in his face ? 

Luc . First he denied you had in him no right. 

Adr. He meant, he did me none : the more my spite. 

Luc. Then swore he, that he was a stranger here. 

Adr . And true he swore, though yet forsworn hewere. 10 
Liu. Then pleaded I for you. 

Adr. And what said he ? 

Liu. That love I begg’d for you, he begg’d of me. 

Adr. With what persuasion did he tempt thy love ? 

Luc. What words that in honest suit might move. 15 

First, he did praise my beauty ; then my speech. 

look red or pale ? sad or merry ? From your observation of his face, could 
you guess about the feelings of his heart ? 

Luc . — First he denied that you had any right in him. 

Adr . — He meant that he never acted rightfully by me — the more is 
my misfortune. 

Lift . — Then he swore that he was a stranger in this place. 

Adr . — And there he swore truly however false he may be.* t 
Luc . — Then I interceded with him on your behalf. 

Adr . — And what did he say in reply ? 

Liu . — He begged from me the love that I Pegged pf him for you. 
(1 urged him to love you ; but he urged me to love him.) 

Adr . — What efforts did he make to win your love ? 

Lite. — Well, the words he used might also have been used if his suit 
had been honest. (In other words, there was nothing wrong with his 
words ; they' were such as might have been used foi the purpose of an 
honest love-making.) First he praised my beauty, and then he praised my 
discourse. 


* Mark the double sense here ‘implied. By saying ‘a stranger here’ 
Luciana means^-a stranger in this town ; but Adriana wilfully misunderstands 
her and takes it as meaning ‘a stranger in the house.* 

6 
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Adr. Didst speak him fair ? 

Luc . Have patience, I beseech. 

v Adr. I cannot, nor I will not, hold me still ; 

My tongue, though not my heart, shall have his will. 20 
He is deformed, crooked, old, and sere, 
lll-fac<?H, worse bodied, shapeless everywhere : 

Vicious, ungentle, foolish, blunt, unkind, 

Stigmatical in making, worse in mind. 

. Liu. Who would be jealous, then, of such a one ? 25 

No evil lost is wail’d when it is gone. 

Adr . Ah, but I think him better than I say, 

And yet would herein others’ eyes were worse. 

, Far from her nest the lapwing cries away : 

My heart prays for him though my tongue do curse. 30 

A(U. — (Ironically) And were you not equally kind to him in reply ? 

Lite. — Please, don't get so angry. 

Adr . — 1 ran'? and I won't keep silence. My heart may not have it> 
wish ; but 1 am resolved that my tongue will have its way. I will say then 
ne is ugly, ol$, withered and bent ; ugly in face, uglier in build, deformed 
and shapeless in every part of the body ; vicious, rude, cruel and foolish ; 
and his crooked form is (only) an index of his still more crooked mind. 

Lin. — Well, and if he is so bad as all this, why should you be jealous 
of him ? No one wails for the loss of an evil thing. 

Adr. — Ah, but though 1 paint him in such evil colours, 1 think better of 
him at heart ; and 1 only wish that others could see him as worse even 
than what l have described him as being.* He is like the lapwing that 
dies far away from its nest j and unfortunate as 1 am, I mourn for him 
at heart though 1 rad at him with my tongue* 

* The trouble with Adriana is that qthcr women think so well of her 
husband j and she prays that he may appear to these other women as even 
worse than her imaginary description of him. 
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Enter Dromio of Syracuse* 

Dro S. Here ! go ; the desk, the purse ! sweet 
distress, now, make haste. 

Luc. How hast thou lost thy breath ? 

Dro . S. By running fast. 

■ Adr. Where is thy master, Dromio ? Is he well ? 35 

Dro . S. No, he’s in ..JLlaflar limbo, worse than hell : 

A devil in an everlasting garment fratfrJp n by the heel ; 
One whose hard heart is button’d up with steel ; 

A fiend, a fury, pitiless and rough ; 

A wolf, nay, worse ; a lellow all in buff ; 40 

A ^ck-^pd, a shoulder-clapper Jone^tfiat countermands t 
The passages of alleys, creeks, and narrow lands : 


r Dromio S. enters.] , 

Dro. S. — (Panting and in great haste) Here mistress, he quick ! 
the desk, the purse ! please hurry. 

>■“ | 

Dro, S.-pAVell, it is from running quickly. 

Adr 

t 

Dro. S. — No, no, he is far from being well ; he is in prison, in Tartar 
limbo — a place worse even than Hell. He has been arrested by a devil 
dressed in leather — one whose hardness of heart is well-indicated by the 
steel buttons on his coat* ; one who is a very fiend, a fajry, a rough and 
cruel creature ; a wolf, nay something worse than a wolf ! a fellow dressed 
in buff — a back-friend, t one who taps on the shoulder from behind aqd 
forbids all passage through alleys, lanes and narrow pathways ; a hyund 

* One whose hard heart is cased in a garment furnished with steel 
buttons. 

f Note the pun in 'back-fricnd*. Properly, back-friend would mean 
an enemy ; but here the officer is ’called 'back-friend* because he comes 
to arrest people from behind. 
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A hou nd that runs counter, and yet draws dry-foot well : 
One that before the Judgement, carries poor souls to 

hcU J 

Adr. Why, man, what is the matter ? 45 

Dro . *5. I do not know the matter : he is 'rested on 
the case. 

Adr . ' What, is he arrested ? Tell me at whose suit. 

Dro. S. I know not at whos^ 15 arrested well ; 


that runs back upon its tracks traces and yet can follow sceht upon dry 
ground* ; yea, a person that drags poor people to Hell before judgment 
is passed .f 

Adr. — (Apparently taken aback at Drotnio's volubility) Why man, what 
do you mean 5 What's the matter (with you) ? 

Dro . 5. — I do not know what is the matter (with him) : bnt I know 
that he has been arrested in a case. (In other words, I don’t know what he 
has been arrested foi ; but the fact of the arrest is known to me.) 

Adr.-— What, arrested ! Tell me on whose complaint (suit) 

Dro. S . — I do not know upon what suit (complaint) he has be$ arrested ; 

* ‘Running counter’ would be the mark of a foolish beast — a dog that 
has lost the trace of its quarry ; while ‘drawing dry foot’ would be the 
mark of a quick hound — a dog that can trace its quarry by scent even upon 
dry ground where there are no foot-marks. Thus ‘running counter’ and 
‘drawing dry-foot’ would be inconsistent with one another ; and this is the 
point of Droinio’s pun. Dromio says — ‘This hound (meaning the officer) 
runs counter (alluding to the fact that he is an officer of the counter) and 
yet afthe same time draws dry-foot well.’ 

t Of course it is only after the day of judgment that people are finally 
condemned to Hell or sent to Heaven, just as the case may be. But 
Dro. says that the bailiff sends persons*to hell arrests and drags persons 
jail) even before judgment has been passed against them. 
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2 .] 

him, that can 

1 tell. 

Will you send him, mistress, redemption, the money in 
his desk ? # 50 

Adr. Go fetch it, sister. [Exit Liu iatra\ This I 
bonder at, 

That he, unknown to me, should be in debt. 

'Fell me, was he arrested on a band ? 

Dro. S. Not on a band, but on a stronger thing ; 

A chain , a chain ! Do you not hear it ring ? 55 

Adr. What, the chain ? 

Dro.\S. No, no, the bell. *Tfe time that I were gone : 

Tl was two ere I left him, and now the clock strikes one. 


but I know thp.t the man who has arrested him is dressed in a suit of buff. 
Well, mistress, will you send him the money in the desk in order to bail 
him out ? 

Atlr. — Good iistor, do bring the money. And yet I wonder that he 
-should be in debt and 1 know nothing of it ! ’Well, tell me, was he 
arrested on a band (bond) ? 

Dro. S. — No, he has not been arrested with a band (rope) but with a 
stronger thing, vh. a chain. (Apparently exclaiming with a jesture of fear) 
Don’t you hear it ring ? 

Ad) . What ? Hear the chain ? and at this distance ? - 

Dro . S,— *No, no, 1 don’t mean the chain ; but don’t you hear that bell ? 
(Evidently some bell has rung one.) It is time that we should be going — 
seeing that it was two when I left my master while now it is one. f 


t Dromio’s implication is that the very clocks in this bewitched city 
had taken to running back words. 
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Adr. The hours come back ! that did I never hear. 

Dro. S. O yes ; if an hour meet a sergeant, ’a turns 
back for very fear. 60 

Adr . As if Time were in debt ! how fondly dost thou 
reason I 

Dro. S. Time *is a very bankrupt, and owes more 
than he *s worth to seasoji. 

Nay, he’s a thief too : have you not heard men say, 

That Time comes stealing on by night and day ? 

If time be in debt and theft, and a sergeant in the way, 65 

Hath he not reason to turn back an hour in a day ? 

Adr. — Time running backwrds . Well, J never heard such a thing 
before. 

Dio. S . — O yes, even time may run backwards. Supposing an hour were 
to meet a .sergeant, wouldn’t* it then turn back from very fear ? * 

Adr. — (With much contempt) Yes, as if time were a debtor ! How 
foolishly you talk ! 

Dro. S . — Hut time is a debtor and a bankrupt-debtor- too ? he can nevci 
repay what he owes to us. + And Time is not simply a debtor, he is also a 
thief ; for haven't you heard people say that time s/cats upon us ever) 
moment of our lives ? Therefore, since Time is both a thief and a debtor, 
wouldn’t it run away from fear if it met a sergeant in the path ! (Luciana 
re-enters with the money.) 

# Note the comic exaggeration of fear that Dromio assumes. *K\en 
Time he says ‘must be afraid of police Sergeants !’ 

f Dromio's idea can be thus expressed : All that time can give us 
falls short of what we can expect frtom time. Thus time’s gifts can nevet 
be equal to time's debts ; and so he must always be a debtor — a bankrupt 
debtor. 

J The whole of the above passage has Been omitted from the university 


text. 
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Re-enter Luciana with a purse . 

Adr Go, Dromio ; there’s the money, bear it straight, 
And bring thy master home immediately. 

Come, sister : I am press’d down with conceit — 

Conceit, my comfort and my injury. [ Exeunt 70 

Scrnf. III. A public place. 

Enter Antipholus of Syracuse. 

Ant . S. There’s not a man I meet but doth salute me 
As if I were their well-acquainted friend ; 

And every one doth call me by my name. 

Some tender money to me ; some invite me ; 

Some other give me thanks for kindness ; 5 

Some offer me commodities to buy : 

Even now a tailor call’d me in his shop. 

And show’d me silks that he had bought for me, 

And therewithal took measure of my body. 


Adr . — There is the money ! Co, Dromio, tak<; it at once to your master 
and bring him home immediately. Come, sister, my heart is weighed 
down with all sorts of fanciful ideas — idea-, which are at once my grief 
and, rhy joy. 


Scfnk 3. 

An(. S . — There is not a man here that does not greet me as if 1 were an 
intimate friend of his ; and all of them address me familiarly by my name. 
Some press gifts of money upqn me ; some invite me to their house ; some 
thank me for past kindnesses which I am supposed to have rendered them ; 
and some ofFer me commodities which I have to purchase. Why, only just 
now, a tailor called me within his shop*and showed me samples of silk 
which, be said, he had brought for my use ; and with that he proceeded 
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s.s* 


Sure, these are but imaginary wiles 10 

And J upland sorcerers inhabit here. 

Dro. S. Master, here's the gold you sent me for. 
What, havfi.-)tau~«at 
apparelled ? 

Ant. S. What gold is this ? what Adam dost thou 
mean ? 

Dro. S. Not that Adam that kept, the Paradise, but 15 
that Adam that keeps the prison : he that goes in the calf's 
skin that was killed for the Prodiga l : he that catpe behind 
you, like an evil angel^and bid you forsake your liberty. 

Ant: S. I understand thee not. 

Dro. S. No ? why, ’lis a plain case : lie that went, 20 
like a bass-viol, in a case of leather ; the man, sir, that, 

to measure me for new suit of clothes ! Surely, these must he tricks of 
enchantment, and this place must be inhabited by Lapland wizards. ^ 

Dro. S. enters. * \ 

Dro. \ — Here is the money you ordered me to bring. What, have 
you succeeded in shaking off that incarnation of Adam in a new «>uit of 
clothes ? 

Ant . S. — What money is thi> ? What Adam are you speaking of ?' 

Dro. S . — Not that Adam who kept Paradise in former times but the 
Adam who keeps the prison now ; he who is dress *d in a suit of calfskin 
which is apparently the skin of the calf that was killed for the prodigal ; 
yea, the man that came upon you fro§» behind like art evil angel and bade 
you give up your librerty. 

Ant . £ — I don’t understand what you mean. 

Dro. S . — And yet my meaning is plain ! 1 am talking of the man 

who resembles a bass-viol, for he is dressed in a suit of leather just as 

* It should be noted that Dromio had been sent to bring money, not by 
his own master but by Ant. E.« However, on seeing his own master, he 
naturally mistakes him for the man who had sent him to bring the money 
to purchase his freedom : — and thus there is a new source of confusion. 

* * * 
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\vht?n gentlemen are tired, gives them a bob and Vests tliem ; 
he, sir, that takes pity on decayed men, and gives them 
suits of durance ; he that sets up his rest to do more exploits 
svitlx his mac£ than a morris-pike, j) 25 

Ant . S. What, thou meanest an officer 
Dro. S. Ay,- sir, the sergeant of the band ;£he that 
brings any man to answer it that breaks his band ; one v 
that thinks a man always going to bed, and says ‘God give 
you good rest \* \ 30 

Ant . A. Well, sir, there rest in your foolery. Is there 
any ship puts forth to-night ? may we be gone ? 

a bass-viol is kept in a case of leather ; the man who taps tired gentlemen 
upon their shoulder, and arrests them (also meaning, gives tired people a 
-.hilling and thus allows them some rest) . he who takes pity upon poor men 
and gives them prison-clothes to wear (also meaning he who takes pity 
upon men that ha\e worn out their clothes and gives them suits that will 
last) ; the man who is apparently resolved to do more with his mace than 
soldiers can do with their morris-pike s* 

Ant. S. — What, aie you speaking of the sergeant ? 

Dro. S. — Yes, sir, I mean the troop-sergeant (sergeant of the hand)-- 
he who takes people to task for breaking their l^ind (failing to discharge 
their bond) ; he who seeks to give people test (to arrest them) as if they 
were always on the point of going to bed. * 

Ant. S. — Well, sir, stop (restf) there hi your jesting, f Docs any sti ip 
leave this port to-night ? Shall we get an opportunity of leaving this 
place ? 

* Dromio means (if there is^ne&ning at all in his foolery)— 1 This officer 
apparently thinks that people are always on the point of going to bed ; 
otherwise why should he always wish them rest ?’ Evidently the pun, such 
as it is, is upon rest and arrest . The officer is said to wish people rest because 
he arrests them. 

t Dromio has been ringing so many changes uoon rest and arrest that 
Antipholus also falls into the humour— ‘Since you have been talking so 
much of rest— well, rest (stop) there in your joke.* 
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go 

Dro. S. Why, sir, I brought you word an hour since that 
the bark Expedition put forth to-night ; j ind then were (/ 
you hindered by the sergeant to tarry fornhe hoy Delay. ) 35 
Here are the angels that you senf for to deliver you. 

Ant. S. The fellow is distract, and so am I ; 

And here we wander in illusions : 

Some blessed power deliver us form hence ! 

Enter a Courtesan. 

Cour. Well met, well met, Master Antipholus. 40 

I see, sir, you have found the goldsmith now : 

Is that the chain you promised me to-day ? 

Ant. S' Satan, avoid ! I charge thee, tempt me not. 


Dro. S' — Why, sir, I brought you information about an hour ago that 
the ship Expedition was starting to-night but you were then detained b> 
the sergeant who apparently persuaded you to wait for the vessel Delay. * 
Meanwhile here is the money which you wanted in order that >ou might hi 
released on bail. 

Ant . S . — This fellow has gone mad and so have 1 ! We seem to be 
both wandering in a world of delusions. May somp blessed saint deliver us 
in safety ! 

[ A Courtesan enters. J 

Con *'. — It is fortunate that I have met you, master Antipholus. 
(Pointing to the chain which Antipholus was wearing on his neck) Evidently, 
you have found your Goldsmith ; for that surely is the chain which you 
promised to give me to-day. 

Ant. S . — Get thee away from me, -Satan ! Do not tempt me, I com- 
mand you. ' \ 

* Again, notice the pun upon the wjords Expedition and Delay. Evidently, 
the name of the first bark was Expedition ; but of course the name ‘Delay' 
is entirely metaphorical. 
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Dro . 5 . Master, is this mistress Satan ? 

Ant S. It is the devil. 45 

Dro . S. Nay, she is worse, she is the devil's datn ? 
and here she comes in the habit of a light wench and 
thereof comes that the wenches say, ‘God damn me' ; that's 
as much to say ‘God make me a light wench.’ It is written, 
they appear to me like angels of light : light is an effect 50 
of ‘fire, and fire will burii^; ergo, light wenches will burn. 
Come not near her. 

Cour. ^four man and you are marvellous merry, sir. 

Will you go with me ? We’ll mend our dinner here ? 


Dro . S. — Master, you addtess her as Satan ! But Satan was a inale r 
so, may I take it that she is Mrs. Satan ? 

Am. $. — She is the devil incarnate. 

Dro. S . — O no, she is worse than a devil, she is the devil’s wife ; and 
here she comes in the form of a loose woman. And now I undei stand why 
the girls say ‘God dam(n) me.* F.divently they wish to be turned into 
loose women.* Also it is written that these hjbse women should appeal 
like angels of light (/.r. persons of surpassing loveliness.) Now light i^ 
an effect of fire and fire will burn ; therefore, if loose women are creatures 
of light, it means that they will burn. Therefore, do not come near them 
for fear lest you should be burnt. 

C&irf . — Both you and your servant appear to be very facetious. Come, 
won't you go to my house ? Won’t y 01^ take some food there ? \ 


* Dromio makes his point thus : When the wenches say ‘God damn 
1110,* they mean ‘God make a dam of me’. Now here is this devil's dam 
coming in the form of a light vtench, so that the wenches — when they say 
‘God damn me* — evidently want to be changed into loose women. 
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^ Dro. S. Master^ if you do, expect spoon-meat ; or 
bespeak a long spoon.. 55 

Ant . S. Why Dromio ? 

Dro. S. Marry, he must have a long spoon that must 
'•at with the devil. 

Ant. S. Avoid, thou fiend ! What tell’st thou me of 
Mipping ? 

Thou art, as you are all, a sorceress : 

1 conjure thee to leave me, and he gone. 60 

Coar. Give me the ring of mine you had at dinner, 

Or, for my diamond, the chain you promised, 

And HI be gone, sir, and not trouble you. 

Dro . S. Some devils ask but the parings of one’s 

nail, 

A rush, a hair, a drop of blood, a 65 

a in, a nut, a cherry-stone ; 

Dro. S. — Master, if you do so, then you must expect to get spoon-meat 
for your food. And you must provide yourself with a long spoon from 
beforehand.* , 

Ah/. S . — Why, Drninio, why must I have a long spoon ? 

Dro. S. — Many, because he who sups with the devil must have a long 
'•poun ; and this creature is the devil incarnate ! 

Ant. 5.— (Again turning to the Courtesan) (^et thee away, you devil 1 
Why do you talk to me about supping and eating ? You are sorcerers one 
and all, and I conjure you to get away and leave me ! 

Cout . — Oh, I shall get away this very moment, but you must first give 
me the ring that you took from me at dinner. Either that or the chiln that 
you promised to give me in exchange ! 

Dm. S . — Some devils are content with little : they want only the 
parings of One's nails, a straw, a hair, a nut^ a cherry-stone or some 

* The reference in both fchese expressions is to the common proverb that 
he who sups with the devil must have a long spoon. Dromio makes his 
point thus : ‘If it is necessary to have a spoon for eating with the devil, 
then it follows that the devil only eats spoon-meat,’ 
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But she, more covetous, would have a chain. 

Master, be wise : an if you give it her, 

The devil will shake her chain and fright us with it. 

Cour. 1 pray you, sir, my ring, or else the chain : 70 

I hope you do not mean to chrat me so. 

Ant . 5 . Avaunt, thou witcff ! Come, Dromio, let us 
go. 

Dro . S. ‘Fly pride,’ says the peacock : Mistress* that 

, ylif? *<V,' ' ' > ' , /,/“ ’ 

^mi^know. 

[Exeunt. Ant. S. and Dm. S. 
Cour. Now, out of doubt, Antipholus is mad, 

Else would he never so demean himself. 75 

A ring he hath of mine worth forty ducats, 

And for the same he promised me a chain.: 

Both "one and other he denies me now. 

other trifle like that ! But here is one greedier than the rest who wants to 
have a chain ! Master, be warned in time. If you give her a chain, then you 
will be giving a chain to the devil ; and then it will so happen that the 
devil will shake this chain and thus seek to frighten us. 

Cour. — 1 must have one thing or the other — either my ring or the chair, 
in lieu of the ring. I hope, you won’t cheat me like this. 

Ant. S. 

Pro. .V. — Don’t you know' the proverb that it is the peacock that crio 
shame upon pride :* [Ant. S. and Dro. S. go away.j 

Cour. — Now, surely, this Antipholus has gone mad, or he would never 
behave so meanly as this. He took from me a ring worth forty ducat>. 
promising to give me a chain exchange ; and yet now he refuses to giw 
either the chain or the ring. The only reason for such conduct must be is 
that he has gone mad. And as a proof of his madness, apart from his 

* Dromio’s idea is this ; The peacock is a proud bird and yet it is she 
that cries shame upon pride. And so* you are a cheat and witch itself ; 
and yet you abus^my master for cheating ! 
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The reason that I gather he is mad. 

Besides this present instance of his rage, 80 

Is a mad tale he told to-day at dinner, 

Of his own doors being shut against his entrance. 

Belike, his wife, acquainted with his fits, 

On purpose shut the doors against his way. 

My way is now to hie home to his house, 85 

And tell his wife' that, being lunatic, 

He rush’d into my house and took perforce 
My ring away. This course I fittest choose ; 

Kor forty ducats is too much to lose. [Exit, 

Scene IV. A street. 

( 

Enter Antiiuiolus of Ephesus and the Officer. 

Ant . E. Kear me not, man ; I will not break away : 

I ’ll give thee, ere I leave thee, so much money, 

To warrant thee, as I am ’rested for. 

My wile is in a wayward mood to-day, 

iii-sent rage, there was the fantastic story which he told me at dinner 
about hi& being shut out trom his own door. Well, probably his wife, 
knowing the nature of his madness, deliberately shut the door against him. — 
In any case, my only course is to do this : 1 must go to his house and tell 
his wife that her husband rushed into my house in a fit of madness and 
took away my ring by force. This is the best course that I can choose, 
for I cannot afford to lose a matter of forty ducats. 

Scene 4. 

Ant. S . — (Addressing the officer) Don't be afraid, man, don’t think that 
{ shall run away : In order to furnish sufficient bail, I shall give you ere 
1 leave as much money as 1 have T>een arrested for. My Wife is rather 
cro«>s and obstinate to-day and hence perhaps is making some difficulty about 
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And will not lightly trust the messenger. 5 

That I should be attach’d in Ephesus, 

I tell you, ’twill sound harshly in her ears. 

Enter Dromio of Ephesus with a rope's-end. 

Here conies my man : I think he brings the money. 

How now, sir ! have you that I sent you for ? 

Dro. E . Here's that, I warrant you, will pay them 

all. w i c 

Ant. E. But where's the money ? 

Dro. E. Why, sir, I gave the money for the rope ? 

Ant. E. Five hundred ducats, villain, for a rope ? 

Dro. E. I ’ll stir ye you, sir, five hundred at the rate. 


enti usting the messenger with so much money. But certainly it Would give 
ht*i a rude shock to hear shat I have been arrested in this town of Kphesiii. 
I Dro. E. enters with the rope’s end which he had been ordered to buy and is 
mistaken for Dromio S. who had been sent to fetch the money.) Here is 
my servant, and 1 think he has brought the money. How now, sir ? Have 
you got what I sent you for ? 

Dro. h. — Yes, and I am quite sure that they Will all be amply paid* 
repaid ; punished) by what I have got. 

At//. E , 

Dro. E.— Why, I spenj the money in buying this iope. 

Ant. E. — What, villain, did you spend five hundred ducats upon a rope * 
Dro. E. — Ah ! if that were the price of a rope, then I should gladly 
purchase live-hundred such ropes ^>r you.f 

* Note how Ant. E\s delusion is kept up by the words *pay them all. 1 
By ‘paying them* Dromio means — requiting them, teaching them a good 
lesson ; but Antipholus of course takes the words in their literal sense. 

t The idea is this : — ‘If you are willing to pay at the rate of tive 
hundred ducats for each rope, then I shall gladly purchase five hundred such 
ropes for, you at that rate’. Of cotfrse, he means that he would make a 
huge commission out of such a job. 
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Ant . E. To what end did I bid thee hie thee home ? 15 

Dro. E. To a rope’s-end sir ; and to that end am I 
returned. 

Ant . E. And to that end, sir, I will welcome you. * 

* [. Beating him. 

Off. Good sir, be patient. 

Dro . E. Nay, *tis for me to be patient ; I am in 
adversity. 

Off. Good now, hold thy tongue. 20 

Dro . E. Nay, rather persuade him to hold his hands. 

Ant. E. Thou whoreson, senseless villain ! 

Dro . E . I would I were senseless, sir, that I might 
not feel your blows. 

Ant. E. Thou art sensible in nothing but blows, and 
so is an ass. 

Ant . E . — With what object did 1 ask you to hasten home ? 

Dro. E . — Why sir, it was with the object of purchasing a rope’s end ; 
and that is what I have done. 

Ant. E. — Ah, you have done that, have you ? Then, here is the payment 
for it ! (beats him.) 

Offittt 

Dro . E . — Why do you ask him to be patient ? Rather, it is f*r m? 
to be patient seeing that it is I who am suffering at his hands. 

Officer. — Well, well, hold thy peace (keep silent.) 

Dro. /j.— N ay, instead of asking me to hold my peace, ask him to hold 
his hands. 

Ant . E . — Thou bastard, thou foolish (senseless) villain. 

Dro . A’.— I wish, sir, that 1 were literally senseless (without the capacity 
of feeling) for in that case 1 would not feel your blows. 

Ant. E . — It seems that you can f^el nothing except blows and so you 
must be an ass. 
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Dro . E. I am an ass, indeed j ^ou may y jprove it by 25 
my JgfiS' I have served him from the hour of my 
nativity to this instant, and have nothing at his hands for 
my service but blows. When I am cold, he heats me with 
beating : when I am warm, he cools me with beating ; I am 
waked with it, when I sleep ; raised with it, when I sit ; 30 

dirven but of doors with it, when 1 go from home ; wel- 
comed home with it, when I return : nay, I bear it on my 
shoulders, as a begger wont her brat, and, I think, when 
he hath lamed me, I shall beg with it from door to door. 

Ant. E . Come, go along ; my wife is coming yonder. 35 

Enter Adrian.^ Lucian the Courtezan, and Pinch. 

Dro. E . Mistress, ‘respice finem,’ respect your end ; 
or rather, to prophesy like the parrot, ‘beware the rope's 
end.’ 


Dro. E . — To judge from my. long ears I must surely be an ass. — 
(Addressing the world in general) 1 have been serving this man from my 
birth till this moment and blows are all the reward that 1 have got for rny 
service. When 1 am cold, he beats me in o.-dcr to make hot ; and when 
1 am hot, he beats me in order to cool me down. When I am asleep he 
beats me in order to wake me up, and when 1 am seated he beats me in 
order to make me get up. He beats ine when l g'ft out and he beats me 
when I come in; and I think 1 shall always bear his beating on my 
shoulders even as the beggar bears its brat — And when he has lamed rm- 
with his beating, I think it is his beating which will enable me to beg from 
door to door. 

Ant. E 

(Adriana, l.uciana and the Courtezan enter accompanied by a lean 
M:hool-master named Pinch who also acts as a witch-doctor.) 

Dm. E . — Mistress, do not come near, have some consideration for youi 
person. Yea, if I were speaking like a parrot I should say 'beware of the 
rope’s end’ (i. e. beware of being beaten by a rope’s end.) 

* Tflfe parrot, when it cries 'beware the rope’s end’, means ‘beware of 
being banged’ ‘bewkre that you don’t came to & bad end as you are quite 
likely to do.* But, of course, Dromio means ‘beware of being beaten b\ 
a rope’s end’. 

7 
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Ant . E. Wilt thou still talk ? [Beating him. 

Cour. How say you now ? is not your husband mad ? 

A dr. His incivility confirms no less. 40 

Good Doctor Pinch you are a conjurer ; 

Establish him in his true sense again, 

And I will please you what you will demand. 

Luc. Alas, how fiery and how sharp he looks ! 

Cour. Mark, how he trembles in his ecstasy ? 45 

Pinch. Give me your hand and let me feel your pulse. 

Ant. E. There is my hand, and let it feel your ear. 

[Striking him. 

Pinch. I charge thee, Satan, housed within this man, 

To yield possession to my holy prayers, 

And to thy state of darkness hie thee straight : 50 

I conjure thee by all the saints in heaven ! 

Ant. E. Peace, doting wizard, peace ! 1 am not mad. 

Ant. „V. — What, you will still persist in talking ! (Heats him). 
Courtezan— (Drawing Adriana’s attention to this beating of Dio. K.) 
What do you say now ? Doesn't that prove my words to be true ? Does it 
not show that your husband is mad ? 

Adriana — Yes, his rudeness proves as much. Good doctor Cinch, 
icstore him to his proper senses, and 1 will pa v you as much money as you 
require. 

A//. . — Alas, how angry and bitter he looks ! 

Cour . — Mark how he trembles in his madness. 

Pinch — (Assuming his best doctor’s inanner) . ... 

Ant . £. — Ah, you want my hand ? Well, here it is. Feel it upon your 
tars. (Beats Pinch.) 

Pinch — Thou devil that lodgest within the body of this man, 1 bid thee 

*■ 

avaunt and go back at once to the pealm of darkness where thou livest. 
1 conjure thee in the name of all the saints of heaven. 

Ant . — Peace, thou foolish Doctor, I am not mad. 
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Adr : O, that thou wert not, poor distressed sou] ? 

Ant. E. You minion, you, are these your customers ? 

Did this companion with the saffron face 55 

Revel and feast it at my house to-day, ‘ 

Whilst upon me the guilty doors were shut, 

And 1 denied to enter in my house ? 

Adr. O husband, God doth know, you dined at home ; 

Where would you had remain’d until this time, 60 

Free from these slanders and this open shame ! 

Ant. E. Dined at home ’ Thou, villian, what sayest 

thou ? 

Dro. E. Sir, sooth to say, you did not dine at home. 

Ant. E. Were not my doors lock’d up, and I shut 

out ? 

Adr. — Alas, poor unfortunate creature, how 1 wish that you were 
not mad ! 

Ant. li . — You shameless girl, are these your friends ? Were you 
feasting and merry-making with this yellow-faccd rogue while the door 
of my own house was shut in my face and 1 forbidden to enter ! 

Adr. — Husband, God knows that you did * dint with me to-day ; and 
it you had remained there till now, you would have been saved from this 
open disgrace and ignominy. 

Ant. E . — I dine at home 1 ( Turning to Dro , E .) Well, sir, you rogue, 
what do you say to this ? 

Dro. E. — Sir, to tell the truth you did not dine at home,* 

Ant. E. — Were not my doors locked and I shut out ? 

* See how the conversation is so managed as to make it appear as if 
Drotnio is thus replying to his master only to keep him in good humour. 
Dromio, it will be noticed, repe&te the very words of his master — thus 
leading his audience to think that he is speaking in this way only in order 
to suit the mad humour of Ant. E. 
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Dro. E. Perdie, your doors were lock'd, and you 

shut out. 65 

Ant. E. And did not she herself revile me there ? 

Dro. E. Sans fable, she herself reviled you there. 

Ant. E. Did not her kitchen-maid rail, taunt, and 

scorn me ? 

Dro. E. Certes, she did , the kitchen-vestal scorn’d 

you. 

Ant. E. And did not I in rage depart from thence ? 70 
Dro. E. In verity, you did ; my bones bear witness, 
That since have felt the vigour of his rage. 

Adr. Is’t good to soothe him in these contraries ? 

Pinch. It is no shame : the fellow finds his vein, 

And, yielding to him, humours well his frenzy. 7J 

Ant. E. Thou hast suborn’d the goldsmith to arrest 

me. 

Dio. E. — Yea, upon (iod. your doors were locked and you shut out 
Ant. E. — And did not this woman roundly abuse as there ? 

Dro E . — Yea, to speak the truth, she dm 1 you there. 

Ant. E. — Also, did not hei kitchen-maid abuse and sneer at us : 

Dro. E. — Well, she did. The kitchen girl did sneer at youe. 

Ant. And didn’t we come away trom the place in anger r 
the. E. — In truth, we did. My bunes can beat witness to that, seeing 
that 1 ielt the full burden of your rage. 

.Adr , — Is it good thus to humour him in the matter of his madness ; 
Pittik — Certainly it is not bad. This fellow has found out his humour 
and therefore can soothe him in his frantic mood by pretending to gi\e 
in to his wishes. « 

Ant. E . — ( Speaking to Adriana ) You have bribed the goldsmith to 


arrest me. 
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Adr. Alas, I sent you money to redeem you, 

By Dromio here, who came in haste for it. 

Dro. E . Money by me ' heart and good-will you 
might ; 

But, surely, master, not a rag oi money. 80 

Ant. E . Went’si not thou to her for a purse of 

ducats ? 

Adr . He came to me, and 1 deliver’d it. 

£,uee. And I am witness with her that she did. 

Dro . E. And, God and the rope-maker bear me witness, 

That I was sent for nothing but a rope ! 85 

Pinch. Mistress, both man and master is possess’d ; 

I know it by their pale and deadly looks : 

They must be bound, and laid in some dark room. 

Ant. E. Say, wherefore didst thou look me forth 

to-day ? 

And why dost thou deny the bag of gold ? 90 

Adr. — Alas, so far fiom helping to arrest you, I sent you money in 
order to procuic your release, hy Dromio here who came to bring it. 

Dro. E . — Vou send money by me ? Sympathy and good wishes you 
may have sent, but most surely never a stiver of money. 

Ant. E. — Didn't you go and ask a thousand ducats from her ? 

Adr . — (Anticipating Dromio) Certainly he did ; and what is more, I 
gave him the money. 

Ln > . — And I can bear witness to the truth of that. 

Dro. E. — And God and the rope -maker can bear witness that I was 
asked only <0 bring a rope and nothing more. 

Finch — Mistress, they are both possessed by evil spirits — both master 
and man : I can guess it from their pale and disordered looks. The only 
remedy is that they must be tied securely and kept in a dark room. 

Ant. E. — (Addressing his wife) *Say, why did you shut me out by 
locking the door against me ? ( Turning to Dromio) And why do you deny 
having received the bag of gold ? 
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Adr. I did not, gentle husband, lock thee forth. 

Dro . £. And, gentle master, I received no gold ; 

But I confess, sir, that we were lock’d out. 

Adr. Dissembling villain ! thou speak’st false in 

both. 

Ant. E. Dissembling hflrlol ! thou art false in all. 95 
And art confederate with a damned pack 
To make a loathsome abject scorn of me ; 

But with these nails I’ll pluck out these false eyes 
That would behold in me this shameful sport. 

Enter three or four, and offer to hind him. He strives . 

Adr. O, bind him, bind him ! let him not come 

near me. too 

Pinch. More company ! The fiend is strong within 

him. 

Luc. Ay, me ! poor man, how pale and wan he 

looks ! 


Adr . — Gentle husband, certainly I did not lock you out. 

Dro. E . — And gentle master, certainly 1 did not receive any gold. But 
I can bear witness that you and l were both locked out. 

Adr . — Thou false rogue, both thy statements are false. 

An!. E . — Thou false harlot, it is thou that art false in everything. Thou 
hast conspired with a rascally pack and thy object is to make a miserable 
mock of me ; but I shall pluck out with my nails those treacherous ejc'* 
which delight to witness this shameful plight of mine. 

(Three or four persons enter and attempt to bind Ant. E. He struggle?* 
against the attempt.) 

Adr . — O bind him safe, do not let him approach near me. 

Pituh — What ho ! some more inert are needed for this work. The devil 
within him is very- strong and won't let itself be easily bound. 

Ltu. — ( Pityingly) Alas, how pale and bloodless he looks ’ 
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Ant. E. What, will you murder me ? Thou gaolor, 

thou, 

] am thy prisoner : wilt thou suffer them 
To make a rescue ? 105 

Off. Masters, let him go : 

He is my prisoner, and you shall not have him. 

Pinch . Go bind this man, for he is frantic too. 

[ They offer to bind Dro £. 

Adr. What wilt thou do, thou peevish officer ? 

Hast thou delight to see a wretched man 1 ro 

Do outrage and displeasure to himself ? 

Off. He is my prisoner ; if I let him go, 

The debt he owes will be required of me. 

Adr. I will discharge thee, ere I go from thee : 

Bear me forthwith unto his creditor, 1 t 5 

And, knowing how the debt grows, I will pay it. 


Ant. E. — What, do you want to murder me then ? You fellow you 
jailor, I am your prisoner ; and will you allow them to snatch me away 
from your custody ? 

Officer — Mistress, he is my prisoner and you must not take him away . 
So. let him go. 

* Pituk — Come, let us bind the servant also, for he too is mad. 

Adr. — ( Rfifionstrateg with the officer Jot having refused them permission 
to bind Ant. E.) What do ypu want, jou foolish jailor ? Do you take 
any delight in seeing this mad man expose himself to shame and ridicule ? 

Ojftu’r — All that l know is that he is my prisoner ; and if I allow him 
te be rescued, it is 1 who shall have to pay the debts that he owes. 

Adr . — Well, before 1 leave I shall see that you don’t suffer any loss. 
Come, take me to his creditor ; and after 1 have ascertained how he came 
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Good fnaster doctor, see him safe convey’d 
Home to my house. () most unhappy day ! 

Ant . E. O most unhappy strumpet ! 

Dro. E. Master, T am here enter’d in bond for you. 1 20 
Ant. E. Out on thee, villain ! wherefore dost thou 

mad me ? 

Dro. E. Will you be bound for nothing ? be mad, 
good master ; cry The devil’ ! 

Luc . God help, poor souls ! how idly do they talk ! 

Adr. Go, bear him hence. Sister, $0 you with me. 

[ Exeunt all but Adriana , Luciana, Officer and 
^ Courtezan . 

Say now, whose suit is he arrested at ? 125 

Off. One Angelo, a goldsmith ; do you know him ? 


to incur this debt, i shall pay in full. Meanwhile, pood doctor Pinch, 
see that "lie is safely conveyed to our house. 

Ant . E. — O most wretched strumpet ! 

Dro. E. — Master, here am 1, bound for your sake. * 

Ant . E. — Shame upon you, you rogue ! why do you provoke me still 
further ! (Why do you persist in treating me as mad ?) 

Dro . E. — Well, why not ? Do you want to be bound for nothing, for 
no cause ? (Seeing that you must be bound, why not give cause for being 
bound ? ) Please be mad therefore ; cry 'The deviP. 

Ltty . — God help them, unhappy creatures ! how foolish and unmeaning 
is their talk ! 

Adr . — Tell me at whose instance foe has been arrested. 

Officer \ 


* Note the double meaning in the expression : ( 1 ) 1 have been bound 
(tied) for your fault ; ( 2 ) 1 have been bound, i. e. made to stand security 
for you. 
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Adr. I know the man. What is the sum he owes ? 

Off. Taro hundred ducats. 

Adr. ’ Say, how grows it due ? 

Off. Due for a chain your husband had of him. 130 

Adr. Ht* did bespeak a chain for me, but had it not. 

Cour. When as your husband, all m rage, to-day 

Came to my house, and took away my ring — 

The ring I saw upon his finger now — 

Straight after did I meet him with a chain. 135 

Adr. It may be so, but 1 did never see^t. 

Come, gaoler, bring me where the goldsmith is : 

I long to know the truth hereof at large. 

^knter Antipholus of Syracuse with his rapier 
drawn , and DromiO of Syracuse. 

Luc . (iod, ior thy mercy ! they are loose again. 

Adr 

OjfitU . ... ... 

Adr. — -Say, how did he incur this debt i* 

Offtnr — It is said that the debt is due fot a chain which your husband 
pot from him. 

Adr. — Ah, I remember that my husband did order a chain from, but 
he never got it. 

C out . — When your husband entered my^pusc to-day in a fit of madness 
and took away my ring from me — the very same ring that I noticed upon 
his finger no\y — well, shortly afterwards, I saw a chain upon his neck. 

^ Ad) . — Come, jailor, take me to the goldsmith and I shall know more 
particulars of this matter. 

( Ant . S. and Dromio S. enter with sword* drawn ) 

Lite . — (Taking them Jor her sister’s husband and his servant.) Cod 
have mercy upon them ! those people have broken loose again 1 
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Adr. And come with naked swords. 140 

Let's call more help to have them hound again. 

Off Awa> ! they’ll kill us. 

Exeunt all but Ant . S. and Dro . S. 

Ant. S. I see, these witches are afraid of swords. 

0 

Dro . S. She that would he your wife now ran from 

you. 

Ant , S. Lome to the Centaur : fetch our stuff from 
thence : 145 

I long that we were safe and sound aboard. 

Dro. S. Faith, stay here this night ; they will surely 
do us no harnf ; you saw they speak us fair, give us 
gold. Methinks they are such a gentle nation that, hut 
for the mountain of mad flesh that claims marriage 9! 1 50 

me, I could find in my heart to stay here still and turn 
witch. 

Attr. ~^And they come with swords drawn ' Let uc call more people to 
out assistance to get them bound again. 

( Wu ei — Let us run away first or they will kill us. 

[All of them run away except Ant. S. and his servant. 

A?if. S. — I now sec that, witches as these women inay be, they are 
(let) alraid oi the drawn sword. 

Dfo. S. — Yes, the woman that was claiming you as her husband now 
ran awa\ from vour presence. , 

Ant . S. — Well, let us come tq out Inn and carry from there our goods 
and luggage. I wish that we were safe on board our ship. 

Dro. S — Faith, let us stop here for one night more. Surely, these 
people can’t harm us now — (seeing that they are afraid of the drawn sword. 1 ! 
You see they speak very fairly to us and even offer gold to us. Yea, they 
are so courteous and well-mannered that — but for that monstrous fat woman 
who claimed to 4>e my wife — 1 could even wish to remain here alwa>> 
and turn a*wizard like themselves. 
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Ant. S. I will not stay to-night for all the town ; 
Therefore away, to get our stuff aboard. 

Exeunt. 


ACT V. 

Scene I. A street before a Priory. 
Enter Second Merchant and Angelo. 

Ang. 1 am sorry, sir, that I have hinder'd you : 
But, I protest, he had the chain of me, 

Though most dishonestly he doth deny it. 

Ser. Mer. How is the man esteem’d here in the 
city ? 

Aug. Of very reverend reputation, sir, 

Of credit infinite, highly beloved, 

Second to none that lives here in the city : 

His word might bear my wealth at any time. 


Ant. S . — I will not stay here to-night even for all the wealth of then 
city. Go therefore, and get our luggage on board. 

ACT V. 

SCENE 1. 

Ang . — I am sorry, Sir, that I have been the cause of delaying youi 
voyage. But I protest that this man really got the chain from me, though 
now he is shameless and dishonest enough to deny it . 

* 

Sec. Mer . — What sort of reputation does the man bear in this city ; 

Aug. — Of he bears a most excellent reputation, enjoys great credit, 
add is very popular. In fact, he is sdfcond to none in point of consideration. 
\ea, his bare word would persuade me to part with all my wealth (1 could 
advance him all my wealth upon his bare word without any security.) 
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St'L . Mer. Speak softly : yonder, as I think, he 
walks. 

Enter Antipholus of Syracuse and Dromio 
of Syracuse. 

Ang Tis so ; and that self chain about his neck io 
Which he forswore most monstrously to have. 

Good sir, draw near to me, I'll speak to him ; 

Signiur Antipholus, I wonder much 

That you would put rue to this shame and trouble ; 

And, not without same scandal to yourself, 1 5 

With circumstance and oaths so to deny 
This chain, which now you wear so openly : 
liesidc the charge, the shame, imprisonment, 

You have done wrong to this my honest friend, 

Who, but for staying on our controversy, 20 

Had hoisted sail and put to sea to-day. 

This chain you had of me ; can you deny it ? 


Sir. AUr. — Well, speak low ; tor yonder is the man himself. 

(Ant, S. and Dro. S. enter.) 

J//V- — That is so ; and you see he bears upon his neck the chain which 
he denied having’ received from me so impudently only now. — Good Sir, 
please come along with me and I will tax him in your very presence. — 
Sir, Antipholus, I marvel very much that you put me to so much shame 
and trouble and at the same time brought such discredit upon yourself 
by denying that you had received this chain from me and yet that you 
should now wear it so openly in public ! Besides the shame, loss and 
impripdhment which you have caused to me by this conduct, you have done 
Mime injury to this honest gentleman also ; for he would have set sail 
and started on his voyage to-day if he had not been delayed by our quarrel. 
Gan you deny it now that you did receive this chain from me ? 
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Ant . S. I think, I had : I never did deny it. 

Sec- Mer. Yes, that you did* sir, and forswore it too. 

Ant. S. Who heard me to deny it or forswear it ? 25 

Sec. Mer . These ears of mine, thou knew'st, did 
hear thee, swear it. 

Fie on^hee, wretch ! *tis pity thou liv’st 
To walk where any honest men resort. 

Ant. S. Thou art a villain to impeach me thus ; 

111 prove mine honour and mine honesty , 30 

Against thee presently, if thou darest stand. 

Sec. Mer. I dare, and do defy thee for a villain. 

• [They draw . 

Enter Adriana, Lucian a, the Courtezan and others. 

Adr. Hold ! hurt him not, for God’s sake ! he is mad, 

Ant. S. 

St'<. Mu. — Yea, sir, but you did deny it — and that upon your oath. 

Ant. S. — Who is it that heard me do so ? 

St’< . Mer. — Well, you know very well that i heard it myself with 
these ears of mine. Shame upon you, you wretch ! It is a pity that you 
should live and walk about in a place where honest men gather ! 

Ant . S. — You are a villain to bring such a foul chaige against me, and 
it you dare stand up against me (if you venture to fight a duel witfcinc) 1 
shall prove my honour and honesty with my sword. m 

Set. Mer . — 1 do dare to stand upragatnst you ; and hereby l defy you 
tor a villain. (They draw their swords and are about to fight). 

(Adriana, Lucian*, the courtuean and other people enter). 

Adr . — ( Addressing the merchant who is about to fight with Ant. S. ) 
Hold, do not hurt him for God’s sake, for the man is mad. • Let some one 
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Some get within him, take his sword away ; 

Hind Dromio too, and bear them to my house. 35 

Dro . S. Run, master, run ; for God's sake take a 

.house ! ^ 

This is some priory : In, or we are spoil’d ! 

Exeunt Ant . S. and Dro S. to the Priory. 

Enter the I^idy Abbess. 

Abb . Be quiet, people. Wherefore throng you hither ? 
Adr. To fetch my poor distracted husband hence. 

Let us come in, that we may bind him fast, 40 

And bear him home for his recovery. 

Ang, I knew he was not in his perfect wits. 

See, Mer, I am sorry now that I did draw on him. 

Abb- How long hath this possession held the man ? 


jjo within his guard * and deprive him of his weapon. Hind hi* servant 
also and convey them both to my house. 

Pro. .S', — Run, master, run. Take sanctuary for God’s sake' I his 
building, 1 think, must he some Priory ; let us enter here or we shall he 
undone. 

( The tatty Abbess enters.) 

.l"Su i.f, — Silence good people. Why do you crovfli so in this place ' 

A<tr. — 1 have come to take away my poor mad husband from here. 
Please allow us to enter so that we may hind him securely and hear him 
home ij| order that his wits may be restored. 

/1/wfii — (Mad — is he Well, 1 guessed that he was not in the perfect 

possfsiBbn of his senses. 

.Mi . Ala .— I am sorry now that I drew my sword against him. 

Abb — How long has he been possessed with this spirit of madness ! 

* A fencing phrase. To get within a man's guard is to evade his guard, 
to get past his guard, and approach him at close quarters. 
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Adr. This week he hath been heavy, sour, sad, 45 
Ahd much different from the man he was : 

But, till this afternoon, his passion 
- Ne'er brake into extremity of rage. 

Abb . Hath he not lost much wealth by wreck of sea ? 
Buried some dear friend ? Hath not else his eye 50 

StrayVl his affection in unlawful love ?' 

A sin prevailing much in youthful men, 

Who give their eyes the liberty of gazing. 

Which of these sorrows is he subject to ? 

Adr. To none of these, except it be the last ; 55 

Namely, some love, that drew him oft from home. 

Abb. You should for that have reprehended him. 

Adr. Why, so I did. 

Abb . Ay, but not rough enough. 


Adr. — Well, he has> been morose, gloomy, and melancholy all this week 
arid very different from her usual self. But till this afternoon his madness 
never broke out in a violent form. 

Abb . — What is the cauye of his trouble ? Has he lost his fortune in 
a shipwreck ? Has he lost any dear friend by death, or has lie been lured 
into the paths of unholy love by the attraction of the senses * I hnd this 
last sin very prevalent among young men who allow then eyes to rove 
from object to object, (who allow their eyes the liberty of gazing upon all 
*orts of women.)' Which of these misfortunes does he suffer from ; 

Adr . — I think that he suffers from none of them except perhaps the last ; 
yea probably there is some strange love which often lures him away 
trom home. 

Abb . — But you ought to have taken him to task tor this fault. 

Adr 

Abb . — Ah ! but perhaps you were not severe enough in your 
reproaches ? 

* Mark the Socratic irony of method by which the lady Abbess draws 
out Adriana. By pretending to fell in with her humour, she leads her to 
confess her ill treatment of her husband, and then pounces suddenly upon 
her and rebukes her roundly. 
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Adr. As roughly a.s my modesty would let me 1 60 

Abb . Haply, in private. 

Adr. And in assemblies too. 

Abb . Ay, but not enough. 

Adr. It was the copy ot our conference : 

In bed, he slept not for my urging it ; 65 

At board, he fed not for my urging it : 

Alone, it was the subject of my theme , 

In company, I often glanced it ; 

Still did I tell him it was vile and bad. 

Abb. And thereof came it that the man was mad. 70 

\ 'The venom clamours of a jealous woman 
I c 

\ Poisons more deadly than a mad dog's tooth. 

It seems, his sleeps were hinder'd by thy railing, 

And thereof comes it that his head is light. 


Adr. — Oh, I rebuked him as severely as modesty would permit. 

Abb. — Ay, but perhaps you rebuked him only ir private ? 

Adr. — Nay, 1 rebuked him also in the presence of others. 

Abb. — Ay, but perhaps you did not rebuke him often enough ; 

Adr. —Why, it was the subject of all our conversation. I plied him with 
it in bed so that he could not sleep, and 1 plied him with it at board so that 
he could not eat. Yea, 1 talked about it in private and glanced at it in 
public and 1 always kept telling him that it was vile and bad. 

Abb. — ( Turning suddenly round upon Adrians ) Ay, and that the 
reason why the man has been driven to madness. The spiteful clamour 
of a jealous woman is even more (poisonous and deadly than a mad dog's 
tooth. You iwould not allow him to sleep with the vehemence of your 
abuse, and hence it is that he has become light-headed and mad. Also* 
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Thou say’st his meat was sauced by thy upbraiding : 75 

Unquiet meals make ill digestions ; 

Thereof the raging fire of fever bred : 

And what’s fever but a fit of madness ? * 

Thou say’st his sports were hinder’d by thy brawls : 

Sweet recreation barr’d, what doth ensue So 

But moody, heavy and dull melancholy, 

Kinsman to grim and comfortless despair ; 

And at her heels a huge infectious tToop 
Of pale distemperatures and foes to life ? 

In food, in sport, and life-preserving rest 85 

To be disturb’d, would mad or man or beast : 

The consequence is, then, thy jealous fits 
Have scared tjiy husband from the use of wits. 

Luc . She never reprehended him but mildly, 

When he demean’d himself rough, rude and wildly. 90 
Why bear you these rebukes and answer not ? 


you say that his meals were disturbed by your reproaches. Now, unquiet 
meals produce bad digestion ; bad digestion causes fever ; and what is 
madness but another form of fever 5 Also you say that even in his very 
sports he was interrupted by your reproachts. Now, when a man is shut 
out from sweet recreation, the result is that he becomes dull, depressed 
and melancholy — a disposition which is almost allied to bleak and desolate 
despair ; and this despair brings in its train a swarm of other diseases which 
are fatal to life. Why, to be interrupted in food, in sleep, in sport — such a 
course would drive into madness either man or beast ; and so it comes to 
this that it is thy jealousy which has robbed your husband of his senses. 

" Luc. — ( Coming to the defence of her sister) But she reproached him only 
when he was rude or boisterous — and even then, in the mildest mannei 
possible! ( 1'urtiing to Adriana) Why do you submit patiently to these 
rebukes and don’t give any reply to them ? 


8 
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Adr She did betray me to my own reproof. 

Good people, enter, and lay hold on him. * 

Abb . No ; not a creature enters in my house. 

Aar, Then iet your servants bring my husband 

forth. 95 

Abb . Neither : he took this place for sanctuary, 

And it shall privilege him from your hands 
'Pill 1 have brought him to his wits again, 

Or lose my labour in assaying it. 
j Adr . I will attend my husband, be his nurse, ioo 

J Diet his sickness, for it is my office, 

; And will have no attorney but myself ; 

' And therefore let me have him home with me. 

Abb, Be patient ; for I will not let him stir 
Till I have used the approved means I have, 105 

With wholesome syrups, drugs, and holy prayers, 

. idr. — Why, she has entrapped me, she has drawn me on to say things 
damaging to myself. ( Turning to other*) Good people, enter this house 
and seize my husband. 

, Abb. — Nay, I won’t allow a single creature to enter this house. 

At ft *. — Then ask your own servants to bring oul my husband. 

Ahb. — 1 won’t do that either. He has entered this place claiming refuge * 
and certainly he will enjoy the privilege of sanctuary till I have restored 
him to his proper wits or have at least made an attempt to do so*. 

Adr. — But, it is my duty as wife to attend upon my husband, to nurse 
him and feed him in his illness. It is my duty and 1 will do it ; and 1 shall 
not allow any body else to do it as my proxy. Therefore please allow me 
to take him home with me. 

Abb . — Have patience ; for f Won’t allow him to be removed till by the 
use of well-tested means — such as drugs, soothing draughts and holy prayers 

# Either I shall succeed in restating him to hi? former wits or 1 shall 
fail in the attempt ; but in neither case shall 1 give him up to you unless 
I have first made an attempt. 
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To make of hfm a formal man again. 

It is a branch and parcel of mine oath, 
charitable duty of my order : 

Therefore depart, and leave him here with me. 1 10 

Adr. I will not hence and leave my husband here : 

And ill it doth beseem your holiness 
To separate the husband and the wife. 

Abt^ Be quiet, and depart ; thou shalt not have 
him. [Exit. 

Luc \ Complain unto the duke of this indignity. r f 5 
Adr. Come, go : I will fall prostrate at his feet, 

And never rise until, my tears and prayers 
Have won his grace to come in person hither, 

And take perforce my husband from the abbess. 

Sec. Mer. By this, I think, the dial points at 

five : 120 

Anon, I'm sure, the duke himself in person 


— I have restored him to his normal senses. To heal the sick is a part and 
parcel of my oath — one of the beneficent duties of my order. Therefore 
depart and leave him here with me. 

Adt . — I will not go away and leave my husband here ; and certainly 
it does not become your holy character that you should be the means of 
separating husband from wife. 

Abb.. 

Luc .—Complain to the duke of this high-handed insult. 

Adr. — l.et us go to the Duke, and 1 will fall down at his feet and never 
get up again till I have persuaded him with tears and prayers to come here 
in person and forcibly rescue my husband from the Abbess. 

See. Mer . — Well, you need not leave this place to seek the Duke. The 
clock is on the stroke of five ; and I am sure that the Duke will soon be 
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Comes this way to the melancholy vale, 

The place of death and sorry execution, 

Behind the ditches of the abbey here. 

A tig. Upon what cause ? 125 

Sec. Mer . To see a reverend Syracusian mer- 
chant, 

Who put unluckily into this bay 
Against the laws and statutes of this town, 

Beheaded publicly for his offence. 

A tig. See, where they come : we will behold his 
death. 130 

Luc . Kneel to the duke before he pass the 
abbey. . 

Enter Durr, attended ; ^glon bareheaded ; with the 
Headsman wind other Officers. 

Duke. Yet once again proclaim it publicly. 


coming here m peison on his way to that melancholy vale behind the moat 
ot the abbey which is the place ot shameful death and execution. 

Ant ;.—’ And what is the occasion that brings him here 1 

•S>v. A/er . — It is to see an old Syracusan merchant who unfortunatel) 
entered this harbour against the laws and decrees of the town and who is to 
be executed in public for his offence. 



l.tu > 

(The Duke enters attended by followers. With him is /fc.gcon 
bareheaded, the executioner and certain other people.) 

Duke , — Have it proclaimed yet once again that this man will not die 
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If any friend will pay the sum for him, 

He shall not die ; so much we tender him. 

Adr . Justice, most sacred duke, against the 
abbess ? 135 

Duke . She is a virtuous and a reverend lady : 

It cannot be that .she hath done thee wrong. 

Adr . May it please your grace, Antipholus, my 
husband, — 

Whom I made lord of me and all I had, 

At your important letters, — this ill day 140 

A most outrageous fit of madnees took him ; 

That desperately he hurried through the street — 

With him his bondman, all as mad as he, — 

Doing displeasure to the citizens 

Dy rushing in their houses, bearing thence 145 

Rings, jewels, any thing his rage did like. 


if even now some one is ready to pay ransom for him. So much considera- 
tion we are still prepared to show him. 

* 

Adr . — O sacred Duke, I pray for justice against th<; Abbess. 

Duke . — She is a virtuous and reverend lady ; and it does not seem 
likely that she can have harmed you in any way. 

Adr . — May it please your Grace ! My husband Antipholus —whom 1 
married and invested with all my property in obedience to your urgent 
command- — this Antipholus became possessed to-day with a violent fit of 
madness, so much so that accompanied by his bondman (who is also mad 
fike himself) he rushed wildly through the streets — doing offence to the 
citizens, entering their houses, violently carrying away their rings, 
jewels* and anything else that his mad fancy might dictate. Once I 

* Of course, the only ground for Adriana’s sweeping general charge is 
the story she has got from the courtezan. 
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Once did I get him bound, and sent him home. 

Whilst to take order for the wrongs I went, 

That here and there his fury had committed. 

Anon, I wot not by what strong escape, 150 

He broke from those that had the guard of 
him., 

And with his mad attendant and himself, 
ftach one with ireful passion, with drawn swords 
Met us again, and, madly bent on us 

Chased us away, till, raising of more aid 155 

We came again to bind them. Then they fled 
Into this abbey, whither we pursued them : 

And here the abbess shuts the gates on us 
And will not suffer us to fetch him out, 

Nor send him forth that we my bear him hence. 160 

• Therefore, most gracious duke, with thy com- 
mand, 

I*et him be brought forth and borne hence for help. 

succeeded in getting him bound and sending him home, while 1 proceeded 
to take measures about the injuries he had committed in his madness. But 
anon He btnke loose from custody— I know not by what violent means ; — 
and then he and his attendant, both with drawn swords and infuriated with 
mad passion, met us again in the street and drove us away before them 
in their fury. We also on our part called in the assistance of more people 
and proceeded with their help to secure them again. At this they fled 
anil took refuge in this Abbey whither we have followed at their* heels. 
But here the lady Abbess has shut the gates in our face and refuses, 
either to send him forth herself or allow us to enter and bring him out. 
Therefore, gracious Duke, give order that he may be brought out and 
carried home in order that he may be treated. 
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Duke . Long since thy Jiusband served me in my 
wars ; 

And I to thee engaged a prince s word, 

When thou didst make him master of thy l>ed, 165 

To do him all the grace and good I could. 

Go, ,some of you, knock at the abbey gate. 

And bid the ktdy abbess come to me. 

I will determine this before I stir. 


Enter a Servant. 

Setv. O distress, mistress ! shift and save yourself. *70 
My master and his man arc both broke loose, 

Beaten the maids a-row and bound the doctor, 

Whose beard they have singed off with brands of 
fire ; 

And ever, as it blamed, they threw on him 

Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair : 175 

My master preaches patience to him, the while 


— Your husband has long served me as a soldier ; and when you 
made mm the lord of your possessions I pledged you my princely word 
(1 promised you on the honour of a prince) that I would show him as much 

favour as I could. Go, some of you I will settle this matter before 

proceeding further. 

[ A Servant enters 

.Si riant — [Addre^tng Adriana J O mistress, look out for, yourself and 
secure your safety. My master and his servant have both escaped from 
custody ; they have beaten the maid-sei vants all in a row, have bound the 
doctor and are engaged in burning his beard. And a$ often as the heard 
catches fire they pour buckets of filthy water upon it in order to quench the 
fire, as they say. All the time, th<# master keeps mocking him to his face 
saying that he must have patience, while the man crops his hair with 
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His man with scissors nicks hjm like a fool ; 

And sure, unless you send some present help, 

Between them they will kill the conjurer. 

Adr. Peace, fool ! thy master and his man are 

4 

here, r8c 

And that is false thou dost report to us. 

Scrv. Mistress, upon my life. I tell you true- 
I have not breathed almost since I did see it. 

He cries for you and vows, if he can take you, 

To scotch your face and to disfigure you. 185 

[Cry within. 

Hark, hark ! I hear him, mistress : fly, be gone ! 

Duke. Come, stand by toe, fear nothing. Guard 
, with halberds ! 

Adr. Ay me, it is my husband ! Witness you, 

That he is borne about invisible ! 


a paii ot Mcissors and tricks him out like a, fool. Surely, unless you can 
send immediate help, they will kill the conjurer between them. 

Adi . — Hush, thou fool ! What you say is false, for thy mast0 and 
•servant are both here. 

Servant — Mistress, A swear upon my life that what 1 say is the truth ; 
and in my haste to give you news I have not even paused to draw breath. 
Also the master cries out for you and vows that if he can catch you he will 
cut up your face and thus mar your beauty. 

A great shout in the distance. 1 

Ah, listen, there he is. Get away as quickly as you can. 

Duke — Come, stand near roe and you will have no occasion for fear. 
Guards, draw near with your halberds. 

Adr. — (Seeing hei hu&hand at a di stun re) Ah, surely, that is my 
husband ! See, he must have been carried away invisibly #om this 
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liven now we housed him in the abbey here ; . T90 

And now he's there, past thought of human reason. 

Enter. Antivtiolus of Ephesus and Dromio of 
Ephesus. # 

Ant. E. Justice, most gracious duke ’ O, grant 
me justice, 

liven for the service that long since I did thee. 

When 1 bestrid thee in the wars, and took 

Deep scars to save thy life ; even for the blood *95 

That then I lost for thee, now grant me justice. 

, .Ege. Unless the fear of death doth make me 
dote, 

1 see my son Antipholus and Dromio ! 

Ant , E. Justice, sweet prince, against that woman 
there ! 

She whom thou gave.st to me to be my wife, 200 

That hath abused and dishonour'd me 
Even in the strength and height or injur}' ! 

place ! Only now we found him taking shelter in this Abbey, and yet now 
we sec him outside ! Surely, human reason can’t conceive how this 
may have happened. 

Ant. E . — Most gracious Duke, l pray for justice ! O grant me justice 
for the sake of the service that 1 rendered you a long time ago, when 
I saved your life by standing over your body and taking upon me the 
wounds that were meant for you. Yea, grant me justice even for the stake 
•of the blood that 1 then lost in your cause. 

ACgeon — ( Speaking aside) Unless I have been rendered quite foolish 
by the fear of impending death, surely, it is my son Antipholus that 1 see 
before me^ and that is his servant Dromio. 

Ant. E . — Sweet Prince, I deiAnd justice against that woman there 
whom you gave ttf me for my wife. She has wroijge^J and injured me even 
to the farthest limit of wrong and injury. Yea, the insult that she 
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Beyond imagination is the wrong 

That she this day hath shameless thrown on me. 

Duke . Discover how, and thou shalt find me 

just. 203 

* 

Ant . E . This day, great duke, she shut the doors 
upon me, 

While she with harlots feasted in my house. 

Duke. A grievous fault. Say, woipan, didst 
thou so ? 

Adr. No, my good lord : myself, he, and my 
sister 

To-day did dine together. So befall my soul 210 

As this is false he burdens me withal ! 

Luc. Ne'er may I look on day, nor sleep on 

night, / 

But she tells to your highness simple truth ! 

has heaped shamelessly* upon me to-day is beyond all possibility of 
conception. 

/htkf — Show how you have been injured, and you will surely get justice 
at my hands. 

Auf. E . — Great Duke, this very day she shut me out of my own 

house, while she was feasting within with a lot of base and« b wd 

fellows. 

— That surely would be a most grievous fault. Well, woman, 
what have you got to say to it ? 

A<fr\ — No* my good Lord, it was not so. Rather he, myself and m> 
sistci dined together at the house. And may 1 fare in the next world 
according as his charge is true or false !* 

/,//< . — My Lord, what she says is the bare truth ! Otherwise, may 
l never live tq see day again or to sleep night ! • 

* In other wprds, may I be saved if what 1 sav is true and may 1 be 
damned if what ( say is false ! 
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Ang. O perjured woman ! they ax^e both fthrsworn : 

In this the tiiadman justly chargeth thorn* 215 

Ant. £. M) liege, l am a dvis ed what I say 
Neither disturbed with the effect of wine. 

Nor heady-rash, provoked with raging ire, 

Albeit my wrongs might make one wiser mad. 

This woman lock’d me out this day from dinner : 220 

That goldsmith there, were he not pack’d with her. 

Could witness it, for he was with me then , 

Who parted with me to go fetch a chain, 

Promising to bring it to the Porpcntine, 

Where Balthazar and I did dine together! 22 5 

Our dinner done, and he not coming thither, 

I went to seek him : in the street I met him, 

And in his company that gentleman. 


An+tlo — {Shaking <*\ui<') O false and trelcherou* woman ' They ari 
both swearing falsely, and in this respect at J^east (77:. so far as shutting 
out from the house is concerned) the madman’s charge against them 
is true. 

Ant . iff.— My lord, I am speaking with due deliberation— not heated 
with wine, nor rashly impetuous, nor infuriated with rage, though what 
I have suffered would be enough to make even a wiser man mad. I Hi^ 
woman (to-day) shut me out from mv house at dinner, and that goldsmith 
standing there could speak to the truth of my story if he had not entered 
into an unholy league with her. Afterwards the Goldsmith left me 
promising to bring a chain at the sign of the Porpentine where 1 and 
Balthazar Were engaged to dine together. Dinnei being finished and 
finding that the goldsmith had not turned up yet, l went out in seaicb 
of him and found him in the street in company with that gentleman. 
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There did this perjured goldsmith swear me down, 

That I this day of him teceived the chain, 230 

Which, (rod he knows, I saw not, for the which 
He did arrest me with an officer. 

I did obey, and sent my peasant home 
Fer certain ducats : he with none return'd. 

Then fairly 1 bespoke the officer 235 

To go in person with me to my house. 

II v the way we met 

My wife, her sister, and a rabble more 
( >1 vile confedrates. ^Uong with them. 

They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-faced villain, 24 d 

A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 

A threadbare juggler, and a fortune-teller, 

A needy, hollo-eyed, sharp-looking wretch, 

^ A living-dead man : this pernicious -slave, 

Forsooth, took on him as a conjurer,^ 245 


(Pointing to the Second Merchant). There this treacherous goldsmith 
falsely swore that I had this day received a chain from him, when, God 
knows, no such chain was ever seen by me. \nd upon this false charge 
he had me arrested. I obeyed (like a peaceful citizen) and sent my 
servant home in order to bring money (with which to bail me out.) 
I’he servant however brought me none. And then f entreated the officer 
and asked him to come with me to my house saying that I would surely 
be able to procure the money there. (He consented ; ) but while we were 
coming along, on the road we came across my wife, her sister and a lot 
move of their rascally fellow-conspirators. Also they had with them a man 
named Pinch — a hungry, lean-faced rogue, a mere skeleton, a quack, 
a broken-down fortune-teller and juggler ; a thin, needy, miserable-looking 
fellow, in fact, the living carcase of a man. Well, this most miserable 
rogue took upon himself to play the part ot a conjurer. He started into 
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f And, gating in mine eyeti, feeling my pulse, 

And witj? no face, as ’twere, outfacing me* 

Cries oiit, I was possess'd^ Then, all together, 

They fell upon me, bound me, bore me thence, 

And in a dark and dankish vault at home 250 

There left me and my man, both bound together ; 

TiH, gnawing with my teeth my bonds in sunder, 

I gain'd my freedom, and immediately 

Ran hither to your grace ; whom I beseech 

To give me ample satisfaction 25? 

For these deep shames and great indignities. 

Aug My lord, in truth, thus far I witness with him, 

'That he dined not at home, but was lock’d oul. 

Duke. But had he such a chain of thee, or no ? 


irn eyes, frit my pul.se, and, seeking to face me out (abash me) with that 
lean no-face of his cried out that I was possessed by a ghost. Then the) 
fell upon me all in a body, bound me and carried me away, and cast me 
and my man both into a dark and damp vault at home. There, howevet , 
I gnawed as-sunder with my teeth the cord with which I was tied, and thus 
securing my freedom ran at once to take shelter with youi Grace. And 1 

‘I 

again beseech you, my Lord, that you will give me satisfaction for the deep 
wrong and insult that has been inflicted upon me- 

An^th — \ly Lord, 1 can bear him out in one pait of his story — 
7 •/;. that he did not dine at home and that in lact he was shut out 
from there. ^ 

Duke — But flid he receive from you such a chain as you speak o! 
or not ?* 

* The Duke’s full meaning may be thus brought out : “You say that 
you can bear him out as regards one par t of his story ; but what about 
the other part ? He denies having 'received any chain from you : what 
do you say to that ?” v 
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Ang. He had, my lord : and when he run in here, >260 
i huso pe6ple saw the chain about his neck. < 

Sec. Mer. Besides, I will be sworn, these ears of mine 
Heard you confess you had the chain of him 
After you first forswore it on the man : 

And, thereupon, I drew my sword on you ; 265 

And then you fled into this abbey here, 

From whence, I think, you are come by miracle. 

Ant. E. I never came within thesi* abbey-walls, 

Nor ever didst thou draw thy sword on me : 

I never saw the chain, so help me Heavun ! 270 

And this is false you burden me withal. 

Duke. Why, what an intricate impeach is this ! 

I think you all have drunk of Circe’s cup. 

- * - • - 

An^Io — My I.ord, as far ay that is concerned, he had the chain from me. 
Vnd when he ran for shelter to this house, the people here saw the chain 
about him. 

Sm. Mcr. — Besides, 1 can swear that I heard with these very ears 
there turns towards Ant. K.) that you first on the mart, denied having 
icceived the chain and afterwards acknowledged that you had received it 
•loin him. In fact, it* was for this that l drew »ny sword against you 
and then you Bed for shelter to this Abbey, whence it seems you must 
have escaped by some miracle.* 

' Utt. K . — (1 deny all thy statements.) 1 never entered this £bbey ; 
you never drew your sword agains^ me ; and 1 never saw this chain, so 
help me L’.od ! And this charge that you bring against me is wholly 
lalse. * 

Dull — Why, what a tangled and most intricate affair have we got 
ure! 1 think you must all have been b®v itched (you must all have 

♦ They had never seen him come out hy the gate : and hence the 
miiacle,' of his sudden appearance among them. (Bat of course it was 
Ant. S. who had Bed for shelter to the Abbey while it was Ant. E. who 
was now standing among them on the street.) 
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If here you housed him, here he would have been : 

If he were mad, he would not plead so coldly ; 275 

You say, he dined at home ; the goldsmith here 
Denies that saying. Sirrah, what say you ? 

Dro. E . Sir, he dined with her there at the Porpen- 
tine. 

Cour. He did : and from my finger snatch'd that 
ring. 

Ant . E. 5 ris true, my liege ; this ring I had of her. >So 
Duke. Saw’st thou him enter at the abbey here ? 

Cour. Ay sure, my lifege, as I do see your Grace. 

Duke. Why, this is strange. Go call the abbess 
hither. 

I think j^ouare all mated, or s^tark mad. 

[Exit one to the Abbess . 

drunk the poison of Circe’s cup.) {Turning to the goldsmith and the 
S et.Mer.) If you had seen him entering this At%cy hr would still have 
been therr and could not possibly have come out. Also, if he were mad 
he could not be pleading thus coolly and deliberately. (Turning to Adnunu) 
^Again you say that be dined at home, while the goldsmith here contradicts 
your stor\. ( Turning to Drontio Well, you fellow, what have you got 
to say to it ? 

Dro. E. — Sir, my master dined with her there (pointing to the 
Courtezan) at the sign of the Porpentine. 

Cour. — Yes, he did so, and he snatched away that ring from my fingri. 
Ant. E. — That is true, my Lord ; I got this ring from her. 

Duke. — (Speaking to the Courttiari) But did you also see him entei this 
Abbey ? 

Cour. — Yes, my Lord, that 1 did as clearly as I see your Grace here. 
i • ' 

. < Duke — Why, this seems quite extraordinary ; I think, you must ail he 

mad or quite confounded. Go call the Abbess here. 
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/Ege. Most mighty duke, vouchsafe me speak a 
word. # 285 

Haply I see a friend will save my life, 

And pay the sum that may deliver me. 

Duke. Speak freely, Syracusian, what thou wilt. 

* 

s£ge. Is not your name, sir, call’d Antipholus ? 

And is not that your bondman, Dromio ? 290 

Dro . E. Within this hour I was his bondman, s>ir : 

But he, I think him, gnaw’d in two my cord* : 

Now am I Dromio and.hi* map unbound. 

.Ege. I am sure both of you remember me. 

Dro. E. Ourselves we do remember, sir, by you : 295 

For lately we w r ere bound, as you arc now. 

You are not Pinch’s patient, are you, sir ? 


. 1\geon — Most "Afhty Duke, will you permit me to put in one word at 
this point ? It seems to me that I see a friend hett who will pay my 
ransom and thus be able to save my life. 

Huh 

Ei, yon . — ( Turning to Ant. E.) Sir, is not»your name Antipholus and i> 
not that your scivant (bondsman) Dromio ? 

D>o. E. — Nay, sir, no doubt I was his bondsman within this last hour 
Owing bound in the same cord with him) ; but now (since he has gnawed 
asunder the cord) I am only his servant and not bondsman. * 

.Ejjton 

Dro. E. — Well sir, you remind us of what we lately were : for yeni are 
bound, and so were we. I hope, sir, that unlike us you are not a patient 
of Hinch. 

* Note the quibble in the word bondsman, meaning ( 1 ) slave, and 
(z) bound as with a cord. 
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*Ege. Why look you strange on me ? you know me 
well. , 

Ant E. I never saw you in my life till now. 

+ 4 ige. O 1 grief hath chang’d me since you saw me 
last, , 300 

And careful hours with time’s deformed hand 
Have written strange defeatures in my face : 

But tell me yet, dost thou not know my voice ? 

Ant E. Neither. 

<Ege. Dromio, nor thou ? 305 

Dro. E. No, trust me, sit, nor I. 

Aige. I am sure thou dost. 

Dro . E . Ay, sir, but I am sure I do not ; and 
whatsoever a man denies, you are now bound to 
believe him. 3 to 


JE^fon — Why do you look upon me as- a stranger ? Surely, you must 
recognise me, both of you. 

Ant. E 

Azgron — Ah ! grief, anxiety and the deforming hand of lime — these 
must have changed me greatly since you saw me last and produced strange 
alterations in my features. Yet don’t you u-cogmse me by my voice ' 

Ant. E. — Not that either. 

Alston 

Dro. E 

AEgcon 

Dro . E. — You say that I must recognise you ; but l am quite sure that 
I don't. And whatever a man may assert or deny, you are now bound to 
accept his statement. * 

# He is found (obliged) to accept this statement being bound physically 

with ropes. 

# 

9 
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*£ge. Not know my voice ! O, time’s extremity, 

Hast thou so crack’d and splitted my poor tongue 
In seven short years, that here my only son 
Knows not my feeble key of untuned cares ? 

Though now this grained face of mine be hid 315 

In sap-consuming winter’s drizzled snow, 

And all the conduits of my blood froze up, 

Yet hath my night ot life some memory, 

My wasting lamp some fading glimmer left, 

My dull deaf ears a little use to hear : 320 

All these old witnesses — I cannot err — 

Tell me thou art my son Antipholus. 

Ant. E. I never saw my father in my life. 

+Ege. Hut seven years since, in Syracusa, boy, 

'Thou know’st we parted : but, perhaps, my son, 325 

Thou sham’st to acknowledge me in misery. 


JE^wn — You say that you can’t recognise my voice ! Alas for the evil 
effects of time ’ Has it so cracked and injured my tune that even my own 
son can’t recognise my feeble and discordant voice after the lapse of seven 
short years ? But though the current of my blood seems to have frozen up 
with time, and though age has overlaid my furrowed face with her sap- 
consuming snow, yet some faint glimpse of memory still lingers in my 
heart ; my dim and faded eyes have still some power of sight, and my dull 
ears still retain some faculty of hearing. And all these feeble and 
lingering senses of mine assure me that you are my son Antipholus. 

Ant. E . — But I never saw my father in my life ! 

AZgeon— Why, we parted from each other at Syracuse only seven years 
ago ! But perhaps, my son, you ar£ ashamed to recognise me in my 
present wretched and humiliated condition. 
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Ant . E. The duke, and all that know me in the city, 

Can witness with me that it is not so : 

In n^er saw syracusa in my life. 

Duke. I tell thee, Syracusian, twenty years 330 

Have I been patron to Antipholus, 

During which tiriie he ne’er saw Syracusa. 

1 see thy age and dangers make thee dote. 

Re-enter Abbess, with Antipholus of Syracuse and 
Dromio of Syracuse. 

Abb . Most mighty duke, behold a man much 
wrong’d. [All gather to see them. 

Adr. I see two husbands, or mine eyes deceive me ? 335 

Duke. One of these men is Genius to the othef ; 

And so of these. Which is the natural man, 

And which the spirit ? who deciphers them ? 

An/. E. — The Duke himself and all my friends at Ephesus can 
say that this is not the fact and that 1 was never at Syracuse all my life. 

Duke — 1 tell you. Merchant of Syracuse, that Antipholus has been under 
my protection during the last twenty years and during all this time has 
never been to Syracuse. 1 see that you have been quite demented by age 
and the fear of death. 

j The Abbess re-enters accompanied by Ant. S. and Dro. S. \ 

AM . — Most mighty Duke, behold, here is a man. to whom great wrong 
has been done. . 

Adr . — Do my eyes deccivenne ? Or do I actually see two husbands ? 

Duke — One of these men (pointing to the two Antipholuses) must be 
the very spirit of the other ; and so it js with this second pair (pointing to 
the two Dromios).- Now, which is the real man and which is the ghost ? 
Who will be able to solve mystery ? 
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Dro. S. I, sir, am Dromio : command him away. 

Dro . E. I, sir, am Dromio : pray, let me stay. .340 

An t. S. JE geon art thou not ? 01* else his gho*t ? 

Dro . S. O, my old master ! who hath bound him 
here ? 

Abbs Whoever bound him, I will loose his bonds, 

And gain a husband by his liberty. 

Speak, old /Egeon, if thou be’st the man 345 

That hadsi a wife once call’d .Emilia 
That bore thee at a burden two fair sons : 

O, if thou be’st the same /Egeon, speak, 

And speak unto the same /Emilia ! 

*Egc. If I dream not, thou art /Emilia : 350 

If thou art she, tell me where is that son 
That floated with thee on the fatal raft ? 


Dro. — I, sir, am the real Dromio. Ask that other creature to get 
away. 

Dro* E . — No sir, it is l who am the real D'-otmo ; pray, let me stay. 

Ant. 5.— Are you my father .Egeon ? Or are you his ghost ; 

Dro. S. — O my old master, who is it that has laid you under chains 7 

Abb. — Whoever may have bound him 1 shall procure his liberty ; and in 
Securing his liberty I shall secure a husband for* myself. Answer, .Egeon ; 
say, aren’t you the man who once had a wife named Emilia — which 
.Emilia — bore two fair twin sons to you ? If you arc the same Egeon, 
speak ; and in speaking to me you will be speaking to your own /Emilia. 

JE^eon — Unless 1 am dreaming,* you surely must be .Emilia. And if 
you are .Emilia then tell me what has happened to the child that was bound 
on the mast with you. 
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Abb . By men of J£pidamnum he and 1 

' And the twin I )romio all were taken up ; 

But by and by rude fishermen of Corinth v 355 

By force took Dromio and my son from them, 

And me they left with those of Epidamnum. 

What then became of them, I cannot tell, 

1 to this fortune that you see me in. 

Duke. Why, here begins his morning story right : 360 

These two Antipholuses, these two so like, 

And these two Dromios, one in semblance, — 

Besides her urging of her wrack at sea, — 

These are the parents to these children, 

Which accidentally are met together. 365 

Antipholus, thou earnest from Corinth first ? 

Ant . S. No, sir, not I ; came, from Syracuse. 

Duke. Stay, stand apart ; I know not which is which. 

Abb. — Me, 1, and one of the Dromio twins — we were all rescued by men 
of Kpidamnurn. But shortly afterwards certain rude iisher-folk from Corinth 
forcibly parted me from my son and Dromio ; and I do not know what has 
subsequently happened to them. As for myself, 'you sec that fortune has 
raised me to the present position I occupy. 

Duke — Why, this exactly squares with the story which the merchant 
told uv in the morning. These two so exactly alike are the two Anti- 
pholuses, and these (similarly alike in figure) arc the two Dromios. Also 
she tells the selfsame story about a wreck at sea. These two persons then 
(meaning Aigeon and the Abbess) are the parents of these two children, 
and a strange fate has now brought them all together. (Turning to Ant. S.) 
Antipholus, ft was you who came to. us from Corinth ! 

Aut. S. — No, Sir 

Duke— Stop, draw further apart or 1 shall be getting confused as to 
which is which. 
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Ant . E . I came from Corinth, my inost gracious lord. — 
Dro. E . And I with him, 370 

Ant . E- Brought to this town by that most famous 
warrior, 

Duke Menaphon, your most renowned uncle. 

Adr. Which of you two did dine with me to-day ? 

Ant. S. I, gentle mistress. 

Adr. And arc not you my husband ? 375 

Ant. E. No ; I say nay to that. 

Ant. S. And so do I ; yet did she call me so : 

And this fair gentlewoman, her sister here. 

Did call me brother. [To Luc!\ What I told you then, 
l hope I shall have leisure to make good ; 380 

If this be not a dream I see and hear. 

Ang. That is the chain, sir, which you had of me. 

Ant . 5 . I think it be, sir : I deny it not. 


.inf. h. — My gracious master, it was I that came from Corinth. 

Dr. K 

Ant. E . — And we were brought hither by that famous warrior, Duke 
Menaphon, who was your uncle. 

Aiir 

Ant 

Adi 

Ant . E. — Nay, 1 deny that fact utterly. 

Ant. S . — So do I.* And yet »he persisted in calling me her husband ; 
and this other fair gentlewoman persisted in calling me her brother. 
(Turning to Luciana) Unless all this be a dream, I shall have occasion at 
a future time to make good the protestations of love which 1 made to you 
a little while before. 

Anft'tA — (Speaking to Ant. S.) That, sir, is the chain of gold which 
you got from me. * 

Ant. S. — Yes, sir, so I think and 1 never denied the fact. 
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Ant . E. And you, sir, for this chain arresfed me. 

Ang. 1 think I did, sir : I deny it not. 

Adr . I sent you money, sir, to be your bail, 

By Dromio ; but I think, he brought it not. 

Dro . E. No, none by me. 

Ant . S. This purse of ducats I received from you, 

And Dromio, my man, did bring them me. 

I see, we still did meet each other’s man ; 

And I was ta’en for him, and he for me, 

And thereupon these errors are arose. 

Ant. E. 'These ducats pawn I for my father here. 

Duke . It shall not need ; they father hath his life. 

Cour. Sir, 1 must have that diamond from you. 

Ant. E. 'There, take it ; and much thanks for my 
good cheer. 

Ant. E . — (Speaking to Angelo) Arid it was for this chain that you 
arrested me. f 

Angdo — (Speaking to Ant. h.) I am afraid that I did so sir, 1 can’t 
deny it. 

Adr. — (Speaking to Ant. E.) 1 sent some money through Dromio in order 
to bail you out from custody : but 1 think lie never brought it to you. 

Dro. E. — No, you sent no money through me. 

Ant. S . — (Speaking to Adriana) Ah, but I got a purse of ducats from 
vou ; and it was my servant that brought it to me. 1 now see that we 
two brothers were each meeting the servant of the other and J was mistaken 
for him while he was mistaken for me ; and it was from this confusion ot 
identity that all these errors arose. 

Ant. E — 1 offer these ducats as ransom for my father's life. 

Duke — But that sacrifice won’t be necessary ; I have already granted 
pardon to your father. 

Cour , — Sir, you must return that diamond ring to roe. 

Ant. Why, take it now ; and with it take ray thanks for your kind 
entertainment. 


385 
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Abb 1 . Renowned duke, vouchsafe to tak& the pains 
To go with us into the abbey here, 

And hear at large discoursed all our fortunes : 400 

And all that are assembled in this place, 

That by this sympathized one day’s error 
Have suffer’d wrong, go keep us company, 

And we shall make full satisfaction. 

Thirty-three years have I but gone in travail 405 

Of you, my sons ; and till this present hour 
My heavy burthen ne’er delivered. 

The duke, nay husband, and my children both. 

And you the calendars of their nativity. 

Go to a gossips- feast, and joy with me 410 

After so long" grief such festivity ! 

Duke. With all my heart, I’ll gossip at this feast. 

[Exeunt all but Ant. Ant . E., Dro. 5 ., and Dro. E. 

Dro . S. Master, shall I fetch your stuff from 
shipboard ? 

Abb — Renowned Duke, be pleased to take trouble of entering this 
Abbey so that you may hear at length the story of our misfortunes. And 
you who are assembled in this place and who must have suffered by being 
party to our errors — you also will be pleased to accompany us, and we 
shall try to satisfy for your trouble. — For thirty-three years, my sons, 
1 have gone about with a heavy load of grief for you : and it is only now 
that 1 have been relieved of this weary burden. Well, you my Lord Duke, 
you my husband, you my children, and you two who are like the calenders 
of their birth — come, let us all go to a christening feast as it were and 
share in my joy after such a long period of grief and suffering. 

Duke — For my part, I shall share right heartily in this merriment. 

(Everybody departs excepting the two Dromios and the two Antipholuses). 

Dro. S. — (Speaking to Ant. E. and mistaking him for his master) 
Master, shall I go on board the ship to bring back your luggage ? 
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Ant. E. Droniio, what sniff of mine jhast thou 
embark’d 

Dro. S. Youi goods that lay at host, sir, in 
the Centaur. 415 

Ant. S. He speaks to me. I am your master, Dromio : 
Con it*, go wiilj us , well look to that anon. 

Kmluace tin brother there : rejoice with him. 

\Exeunt. Ant . Stand Ant. E. 

Dro S. ( here is a fat hirml at your master’s house, 
That kitchen'd me tor you today at dinner : * 420 

She now shall he my sislei, not my wife. 

Dro. E Methmks you arc m\ glass, and not my hrother : 
I see by >ou I am a sewed- faced youth 
Will you walk in to see then gossiping ? 


Ant A\ — (Kepl)ing Dst> S. but mistaking him tor hi 4 - own servant ) 

Dromio. what luggagi 01 mint halt \i.u j > i; l mi bnaid tht ship : 

I )><‘ . .S. — (^till addressing Ant K ) \Yh\ sir, \oui poods which iveie 
l)ing in th< inn at tin* sii»n of the ( Vntaur 

Ant. S . — (Speaking t»* his brother. I Hi m< aris his remark for me. 
Dromio. d is I who am \oui master. Conn let us go within and vie *hall 
M m e about the luggage aiterw^lds. Kmhrao thi biothei there and rejoice 
with him. (The two Antipholuses depart ) 

44 Dro. S. — There is a fat friend in joui master's house who took me for 
you. and entertained me ver\ welt at dinner today. I am glad that she is 
going to be my sister and not my wife. 

Dro. £. — You are such an exact counterpart of mine that you are like 
my mirror and not like my brother ; and to judge from your appearance 
l should guess that 1 was a handsome fhan myself. Won’t you go in and 
be present at their merry-making ? 
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Dro . S. Not I, sir ; you arc my elder. 425 

Dro. E. That’s a question ; how shall we try it ? 

Dro. S. We’ll draw cuts for the senior : till then lead 
thou first. 

Dro. El Nay, then, thus : 

Wt came into the world like brother and brother ; 

And now let’s go hand m hand, not one before another. 430 

[Exeunt. 


Dm, S . — O m», sii , not bofoir you, nm ate my oldrt . 

Dio. / \ — there may be some doubt about that How arc w< to deride 
the point r 

Dio. S . — Writ, .shall duw tots to hmi out to who is the s< nun , 

but till that is done it is you who must go lust. 

/ho. li — Well, then, not tirsi <u last but togrthei bice tills. *, 1 hey jon 
hands ami walk side by side.) We came together to this world bln 
■ irothei ard brother , and so now we must walk hand in hand not one be ton 


tin othci. 



NOR& 

ACT I. 

Scene x. 

[ This first scene supplies uh with the framework of the story and serve* 

. a two* fold purpose. 

1 In tUe first place, by giving ns an aooount of the two pairs Of 
twine and of the wonderful similarity in appoaranoe between 
e&oh of these pairs, it makes the subsequent errors seem 
possible. 

2. Then, again, the story of Aegeon's manifold misfortunes for* 
nishes a pathetic background for the drama and heightens 
by oontrast, the effect of the oomio scenes.] 

1. To procure my fall — to bring about my rum ; here, to 
bring about my death. 

2. By the doom of death — i.e. by passing sentence of death 

2. End woes and all— end this miserable existence of 
mme ; end my misery and with that end everything* 

4. Not partial — not fond of. * 

4. I am not parttaL.Jaws—l do not wish to violate 
the laws of my country. 

6. The rancorous •outrage of your duke—* the vengeful 
malice of your duke. 

7. Our well-dealing countrymen — our countrymen engaged 
in the lawful pursuit of commerce. 

g. Guilden^Jf) a gold coin formerly current in parts of 
Germany ; (2) a Dutch silver* coin worth about Is 8d. here 
used in the sense of money generally. 

8. Wanting guiUers^Bves**mt having sufficient means 

with which to ransom their lives. , , 
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9. Have sealed., .blood— have satisfied the requirements 
of your vengefuliaws by shedding their blood; have. rati* 
fied your statutes as it were by shedding their blood. (The 
reference is to the practiced .required that documents of 
legal import should be both signed and sealed.) 

10. Excludes all banishes all feeling of pity and 

kindness. 

ix. Intestine—* usually meaning, internal, internecine, as 
between people of the same state or country. But here 
evidently the meaning is different. Perhaps it is simply 
used as an intensive — to emphasise the idea conveyed in the 
word 'mortal' : or perhaps it has been loosely used to indicate 
the state of war prevailing between the Syracusans and the 
people of Ephesus, 

11. Mortal and intestine jars — fatal and deadly quarrels* 

12. Seditious countrymen — treacherous, evil-minded country- 
men. There is no reference to the modern sense of sedition 
which would mean hostility against the ruling power of one’s 
own state. 

13. Solemn synods — fonhal assemblies and councils. 

15. Adverse — inimical ; mutually opposed. 

18. Syracusian marts and fairs — the markets and 
commercial centres of Syracuse. 

so. He dies — suffers the penalty of death. 

21. Confiscate to the Duke's dispose — forfeited and placed 
at the Duke's disposal. 

22 . Mark — an old English coin of the vaJu 5 *of 13*. 4^* 

Z2t* Zemed— raised, collected. 

*3. 7 0 quit the penalty — to discharge the penalty, viz. the 

penalty of death legally inflicted upon him. • * ' 

23. To quit.... .ransom him — to satisfy the penalty and 
save Sis life. (To ransom' properly means 'to save a man's 
life by the payment of a fine/) 

24. Jhy substance— the property you possess. 

14V l apsed. ntfe— *aken as its highest value. 

*,27. This my eom/ort — I Can talce this comfort to my soul 
m the midst of my troubles. » 

2$. Are hivte bCefrfUlBHed. bave beefi tfc#ied ' into 
execution. 
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*9. My Una end. .... .tkw— ftgpl. If my life iuds**rith 

the evening tun, my woe# alto' ViH end at thetorhe iM i an# 
that is say only consolation. — < * 

33. Heavier — sadder, more grievons. 1 ' ( 1 

34. Than unspeakable-— than for me to recite the sfory 

ofc my unspeakable sortow. ' ' ' 

35. My rtdL-vlz. this ‘present death. '' t • 

36. Was wrought by nature — was brought about by thtT 

operation of natural affection.' 'H 

36. Not by vile offence — not by any base desire to offend 
against the laws of your country. ' 

36. By nature by the natural affections of the heart ; 

referring to the fact that be had visited Ephesus not for the 
sake of gain, nor from wilful desire to violate the law# of the 
country, but simply in quest of his lost son. 

37. Gives me fonv-renables me to utter. , 

33-37. Yet that the world leave — Ex.pl. I will tell my 

story in order that the world may find that, if I fcarae to 
Ephesus and thus incurred the penalty of death, it was not from 
any desire to give offence but simply from a natural desire to 
find out my long-lost son. 

39. Happy but for me — who would have been happy if she 
had not been married to me* , 

4a By me too — Here the merchant slightly qualifies his 
former statement. ‘She would have been made happy by me. 
alSQ if I had not been unlucky.’ 

42. Prosperous — here meaning, successful. . 

43. Fpidamnum—3. city on the eastern shore of the 

Adriatic, corresponding to the modern Durazzo. (Of course, 
the Greek name would be Epidamnus, and Epidamnum is only * 
an accusative form of the word. But the name occurs in this 
form in W. W’s translation of the McmOchmi ; and this is iho- ( 
ther argument in support Of the theory that Shakespeare! 
consulted this translation and not the original.) • • 

43. Factor — agent ; one who does business on behalf at 
another. ,f • , 

44> At random lef)—\eil scattered and' confused tu sq$py r# 
different placet 
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r 44* Thi great care % l.^ 0 b^^ necessity of taking care 
•f the goods which bad beer tans left. 

45. m from spouse— -induced me te y part from 

the company of my wife, 

45. Drew me }rom—le. led me sway from . 

46, From whom following mother words, I bad 

not been absent from her for six months before s ho too had 
made arrangements for following me. 

46. From whom old — from whom I had not been part- 

ed for more than six months. 

47. Almost at fainting— almost on the point of fainting. 

47-8. Under the pleasing.*. bear — i.e. under tbe harden of 

pregnancy. 

48. Pleasing punishment— welcome as being in the prospect 
of obtaining children. 

54. As could not be distinguished they could not be 

separately recognized ante from the other except by their names 

55. That t>erv hourly iz. the self same hour when my 
wife gave birth to a pair of twins. 

56. A memer woman — a woman of meaner rank. (*Master' 
is invariably used by Shakespeare in the sense of lower rank 
and not m the sense of worse character or disposition. 

57. Such a burden — i.e. f a similar pair of twins. 

*57. Both alike*-**. , both exactly resembling one another 
in form and feature, 

59. To attend my sons — to wait -upon my SOirt ttiefr 
servants. 

60. Not meanly proud foys— l.e., quite deservedly proud 

pf her two lovely children. 

61* Made daily motions — pressed me everyday. 

di. Motions — suggestions, proposals. i} 

6*~3< T*> soon aboard -* too spon, because our taking 

ship was disastrous ; it soon led to the destruction of the whole 
family, r 

61*3. Unwilling,...,, aboard— JR. B. These words appear 
os one line in the Polio, thus giving* a, verse of fourteen 
syllables. But in most modern editions they are printed* as 



forming two lhtfw.' SWMt iscorfjectured tbit some *o^d» hhve 
dropped- out-’ after ‘aboard.* Mr. Canrttaghairi propose* to 
restore the reading thos : 

“ We camiyUferd ; and put Jo see but start*." 

S 65. The always mntLobeying deep — the se* which' aJMf* v 
responsive to every iiApnIse of the wind ; the sea wnfchMs v »iw^y^ ^ 
agitated in sympathy with the motions of the wind. 

66. instance proof, indication. i 

66. Tragic instance — ‘ Tragic’ U an instance of tr^nsfej&ed 
epithet arid properly should agree with ‘h&rm.’ It is not 
‘instance*#hich was tragic but the ‘harm’ (mishap) w^ich was 

to befall us. y ' 

66. Gave any harm — gave any indication of the tragic 

disaster which was soon t<t Uttfall us. 

67. Hut longer hope— but wo were no lonjget permitted 

to retain much hope, w*., as regards oar safety. (In othet 
words, the disaster came both swiftly and suddenly : it came 
soon, and when it came it was overwhelming in its character.) 

68. Obscured light faint, uncertain light, viz., f^tti the 1 Ay 

being overcast with clouds. 

68-70. What obscured light death— lx pL The sky befog 

overcast with clouds shed but a dim and dubious light' 'OfiOrt 
the scene ; and yet this uncertain light sufficient to asSWre ^ 
us that we were in imminent danger of death. . 

70. Doubtful warrant fearful certainty of immediate* 

death, t Doubtful has been explained as meaning— (1) awfWj 
dreadful ; and (2) almost certain. Perhaps the word • has be«P 
loosely and incorrectly used ; bat In any case, the meanmg la 
perfectly plain.] 

71. Which— viz. the prospect of immediate death. , 

71. Though myself embraced. — though, speaking for my- 

self, I would have gladly embraced and welcomed this fate. 

73- Weeping before-Xt., weeping in anticipation of what , 

was coining, ^ come— lot the death which' she fcwtdV 

was inevitable.. 

74. Piteyus p&mwj^patbetlt wailings. 

751 ' Mourn'd fir fashion— juept in < company because ttftjM* 
found that their mother was weeping. 
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,71. Thqt mourn’d... 1 .,/m/v-The children knew not any 
cause <rf fear ; bat they wept because they found that their 
mother was weeping. 

&• 72-6. 7 he intessant weepings and mi-* Sxpl. My wife 

wept in anticipation of immediate death ; and the children 
wept, not knowing what to fear but because they found their 
mother weeping ; and it was this incessant crying of my wife 
and children which prompted me to seek respite for their 
lives. 

76. To seek delays me — i.e. to seek respite from imme- 

diate death. 

77. This ti war— meaning that this was the arrangement 

made. 

78. The sailors safety etc,— JH.B- The idea is this !■*— 

The sailors had run awav with the life-boat of the ship ; the 
ship also was on the point of sinking ; and under snch circums- 
tances, oar only hope of rescue was in lashing ourselves to a 
spare mast which served the purpose of a raft. 

79. Sinking -r/pe — i.e. , ripe for sinking : almost on the 
point of sinmng. 

80. More careful bom — caring more for the safety of 

the younger twin. 

80. Latter horn If.B. But this is in contrast with what is 

Mid in 1 . 126. Here we are told that the mother cared after 
the latter-born, while in I. 1 26 we find that it was the father 
whp rescued the younger twin Evidently, there is some con- 
fusion somewhere ; but in the rest of, the book the poet 
proceeds upon the assumption that it was the eldest (and not 
the latter-born) who was cared for by the mother, while it was 
the yonngest who fell to the custody of the father and was 
saved together with him. ^ 

81. Had fastened htm etc — The arrangement made for 
the safety of the family was something like this. The mother, 
thh' elder Antiphoins and the elder Dromio were bound at one 
extremity of the mast, while the father, the younger Antipho- 
lns and the younger Dromio were fastened « die other extre- 
mity. They were almost on the point of being rescued by 'a 
•hip, when the mast was violently dashed against <•* rdck and 
spjit, in two and thus separated the two halves of the family 
nun one another. 
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81. A small span mast** such as Is kept Wady for ate if 
the original mast should be broken in a storm. 

' 8a. Provide for tfarsw— keep ready to provide against the 
contingency of storms* 

83. The other tun'ns~v\z. the servant twins. 

84, Had been like heedful — took similar case. 

86. Fixing our eyes„. t „fixed—AM\h. fixing oar eyes upon 
the child that had been specially entrusted to our respective 
care. 

86. On tvkom.„ m .Jlxed—on whom, viz. upon the child who 
had been entrusted to the respective care of each of us. 

88. Obedient to the stream-* following the current of the sea. 

89. Was carried towards Corinth— drifted southwards in 
the direction of Corinth. 

91. Those vapours— here referring not to mist but to 
cloud. 

91. Offended us — harmed, injured us, viz, by obscuring our 
sight. 

92. By the benefit of his wished light— under the influence 
of the genial sunshine. ( Wished — wished for.) 

93. The seas calm— -the ruffled sea became quiet. 

94. Making amain to proceeding swiftly in our direc- 
tion. 

95. Of Corinth that etc.—^sne ship belonging to Epidaurus 

and another to Corinth. [Corinth had two port e—Lechaum 
on the Gulf of Corinth and Cenchm on the Saronic gulf ; and 
as Epidaurus also stood at the mouth of the Saronic Gulf, it 
has been reasonably conjectured that the ship from Corinth 
was proceeding from the port of Cenchreae. Now, as Cenchraee 
and Epida.urus both stand on the shore of the Aegean Sea, 
While Epidafnnbra is 09 the coast of the Adriatic, the account 
given by Aegeon would require either that the rqast had 
drifted quite round the southern coast bf Greece (art improbable 
supposition) or that the Greek ships were as a matter of fact 
making for the port of Durrazo and came upon the 4 mast on 
their way thither.] « 

96. oJSre they came—ott they succeeded in reaching Cur 
mast and picking us up. 
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97. The sequel— the end of the story. < * * 

97* Gather the sequel fe/or* In other words/ the r end f 

was as unfortunate as the beginning had been.. {You can 
judge of the .end of the story from the character of its begin- 
ning.) 

98. Forward — go on with the story. 

98. Break off so—ut. break off m the middle. 

99. Wemdypilv .pardon thee — Our hearts are full 

of pity for you though the law forbids us to pardon your 
offence. (We may not pardon vou, for the law forbids us 
to do that ; but our hearts are overflowing with sympathy for 
you.) 

100. Had the gods done 50— -Take it in close connection 
with the last line.— The duke says — ‘we pity you for your mtsfor- 
tune'; and A egeon promptly replies-rlf the gods had been 
equally pitiful, I should have had no occasion to-day to blame 
them for their cruelty/ 

10001. Had the gods to us — Expl. If the gods had 

been as pitiful as you say that you are, then there would have 
[ been no reason for me to blame them for their cruelty to-day. 

10 1. Worthily— justly, deservedly, with cause. 

102. Ere the ships league ? — when the ships were Still 

at a distance of ten leagues from us. 

105. Our helpful meaning the mast which had ser- 
ved them like a ship. 4 

104-05. Which being midst— and the mast being violently 

dashed against this rock split and broke ap In two halves, 

106. In this unjust divorce of us —by thus harshly dividing 
one half of the family from the other. 

* ^ 106-08. In this unjust divorce sorrow for—ExoiL For- 

tune, while thus harshly dividing me from my wife, left both of 
ufi intfae same condition— left each of U9 with one object for 
whom to mourn and one in whom to take delight, 

t 08. What to delight 1*— viz. the one child that was spared 
to each of us. » 

108. What to sorrow for — viz. the one child that was lost 
to each of ut. * t 
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toq. Her p#rf-~v lz. thfe' btftf Of the ih&st to Whtcli my Wife 
and one of the twins weire fastened. 

109-10 Seeming at burdened. weight— Expt» *I*he harden 

of my wife's misery was as great as mine; but ner physical 
weight was less, and therefore, her part of' the mast, *as 
burdened with lesser weight, was* carried more swiftly before 
the current of the sea. 

1 10. Xot with letter woe — because the burden of her grief 
was as heavy as his own. 

j 15* Knowing.. jave~*\ .e, happening to recognise me. ^ 

1 16, Gave healthful welcome— welcomed us heartily. (£ef* 
haps ‘healthful* has reference also to the fact that they were the 
means of saving his life.) 

1 1 6, Shipwrecked— same wgrd as ‘ship-Wrecked* 

1 1 7. ^//—-deprived. 

117. The fis ha s — vu. the fishermen qf Corinth referred to 
in 1. 1 13, 

Would have reft prey — would have rescued my wife alaol 

from the vessel in which she had been taken up. 

1 18 Their hai k~— viz the ship in which I was rescued, 

HO Therefore homru)ard—&vmv; slow of speed, they give 
up the idea of pursuing the Corinthian ship and turned instead 
in the direction of home. 

120. Have you heard him- you have heard how I was 

deprived of happiness. 

1 si-122. By mit/ortunet mishaps — Expl It was sheer 

misfortune that has lengthened out my life in order that I may 
have the sad fate of personally reciting the story of my heavy 
ill luck. (Long life may be a blessmg ; but to me it a curse 
seeing that I have b^en reserved for the unhappy fete of reciting 
the story of my s<>d misfortunes.} 

133. Them thou sorrowed far— viz. your lost wife and 
child* 

124* Dilate at full— narrate with every detail. 

124*25. To dilate at futl....utill now—Ko give the full story 
of your subsequent happenings* 

226. Jfaungest boy * See notes on !. 80. 
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ia6. My tidal care—'tX&vsx' because first and only object 
of care. (The son left to me eras fhe youngest boy ; but he 
was my eldest because first object of care.) 

U7-38. Becamt inquisitive Mother-^ became anxious to 

ascertain the fate of his brother. 

138. Importuned-- entreated, besought. 

139. Hh attendant — viz. the younger of the servant twins 
who was specially attached to him . 

1 39. So hit cause was //£#— -because the servant was in a 
similar plight with himself. (The servant had lost his brother 
just as my son had lost hts.) 

1 33-53. Wham whilst. l*ved—H. B. The meaning is 
plain though the construction has been rendered obscure by 
the two Svhoras.' In my anxious desire to see the child I had 
lost, I hazarded the loss of the child whom I possessed and 
loved.' 

133. Of a love— i.e. from natural affection of the heart. 

132. Whom whilst.. Jo see— whom, from natural affection, 
I was anxious to see, viz. the child that I had lost. 

133. The loss Iloved— i.e. the loss of the child whom 

I loved and possessed. 

133- Hazarded, gloved— l incurred the risk of losing the 
child whom I possessed, vie. f by sending him out in search of 
his long-lost brother. 

134. Furthest Grace — Magna Graecia ; referring to the 
wide territory over which the Greek people had settled tn 
course of time and which, besides the mainland of Greece, in- 
cluded the isles of the Aegean sea, the sia board of Asia Minor, 
the southern portion of Italy and the Island of Sicily. 

134, Five summers ...... Greece — In speaking of farthest 

Greece here iEgeoa seems to be thinking of the Greek settle- 
ments on the coast of Asia Minor. - 

136* Coasting homeward — -voyaging along the coast of Asia- 
Minor on my way back to Syracuse. 

135. Foaming.... ..Asia —ranging alt over Aria Minor from 

end to end. * * » * 

137— >38. Hopeless to find.. m ...V;MVteuri men*- 1 had lost 
aU hope of seeing my children* and yefr wae unwilling ,to leave 
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miiwglil one single plane where men might dwell. (The idea 
is this : I had hardly any hope ol finding my children in 
coming to Ephesus * yet t was unwilling to leave one single 
place unsought). 

140. Happy imr$, %% ,^death— 1 should* be quite glad to 
meet death. 

141. Could all liv$ —if I hai the least assurance that 

mv children were alive. 

143. Have mark'd— t) have singled out. 

U3- To bear mishap — in order to inflict upon him the 

extremest degree of misfortune. 

14 3* Against mv crown dignity — All these phrases to~ 

gether simply mean— ‘against my position as the prince of this 
country and the protector of its laws.’ 

145. My crown— my position as king. 

145- My oath-M the oath I took at the time of my corona- 
tion, viz, to protect the laws and customs pf the country. 

146. ' Would they — even if they wish. 

146. JHay not disannul — mav not cancel , may not dis* 
avow. (The idea is — Princes may not go against the laws of 
their country even when the> wish to do so ; and it is for this, 
that I am unable to plead for your life.) 

t47. My soul, for thee-* Personally l should be greatly 

inclined to plead for your life. 

14 7- As advocate for thee—\% advocate on behalf of your 
safety, 

148. Adjudged death— sentenced to suffer the penalty 

of death. 

150. But to our disparagement— except to the discredit 

of our position. 

149-50. Passed sentence disparagement— To cancel a 

sentence that has been already Inflicted would throw discredit 
upon our dignity. 

1 51. Favour thee. can — shall show you as much favour 
as |a possible. 

15*. I wtU limit Jay~l will grant you one day's 

^ respite. * 

*54* Ty all tty friends etc,—\,t. for the money that Is re • 
qtriied in order to ransom your life. 
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153., To seek thy ty* 1* The Waste 

corrupt; but the present version seems to be the best av&luMl& 
though At, involves a violent change of reading Irom the fisst 
folio. In the folio , the reading is, *to seek thy help by bene- 
ficial, help’ which i$ practically meaningless. Sotne editors 
have changed the first help into pel/, which though yielding, a, 
fair meaning, does not seem quite suitable. 

155. If no — if you do not succeed in getting this amount,, 

159. Hopeless and helpless — I am. hopeless and helpless of 
receiving any help. 

160. But to procrastinate etc .: — And the only result of 
this lespite will be to lengthen out my life by a few miserable 
hours. 

Scene 2. 


[Here we have the beginning of the errorB. Antipholue S w l'd« PJ 0 * 
menacing the marr— is mistaken for An tipholus E. by the servant of the 
latter.] 

N.B. It will be remembered that in the Folio the play is 
divided into acts but not into scenes ; and the division into 
scenes, and the naming thereof, was the work of subsequent 
editors. 

«. Therefore — Evidently the merchant has been tilling 
Antipholus about the strict laws of the city against the landing, 
of Syracusans. _ ■, t 

Therefore— ri.e. if yap want to save your life and escape the 
ngour of the law. ' 1 


Give <?/// — let it be known. 

Lest that. ..confiscate— ior otherwise your goods will be 
forfeited. . 

V Is apprehtnied+Ji.z* has been arrested, t 

5. To buy out his lift — to save his life by the payment of 


ransom. 

.7 < The weary tun — Another instance < 
thet ; it is not the sun that is weary.but the 
who will have tp lose his life at set of SUR. % , > ■. . .• , » 

8. ' Thai I had to keep — which you kepi Ln deposit with mUi 


i' uaP 8 ^ tr ^' e P* 

unhappy ' P rfs6 A« r 



sc.iM 


moms am* 


* 

9, Whogt we A# 9 L_where we are putting up, 

ii. Wilkin fkis hour etc . — referring to the Elixabethan 
practice of dining at midday. 

ii. View the manners of the /wow— -walk about observing 
the manners of the people. 

13. Pertft$ Hu traders— observe their customs and 
manners. 

15. .Stojf— sore, tired. 

17. Would take you at your word—\.t„ would take the list 
remark literally and get away for good. (Dromio’s foil mean*- 
ing can be thna brought out : “You entrust me with a large 
sum of money and ask me to get away. Well, many servants 
in my position would take your words literally and get away 
for good and all.”) 

18. Having bo good a mean—\ e., having such a goodly sum 
at his disposal. ('Mean' is the same as ‘means.’) 

19. A trusty villain — referring to the servant who is now 
making off in the direction of the inn. 

20. ’ Dull with care and melancholy — oppressed and dispiri- 
ted with care. 

st. Lightens my humour-— cheers up and comforts my 
spirit. 

24. Invited. . .merchants— It. invited by certain merchants 
to meet them. 

25. Of whom benefit— and I hope to make some money 

out of these people. 

26. Crave your pardon— beg that you will excuse me for 
not complying with your request. 

27. Upon the mart— Us has been pointed out In thp Intro- 
duction, this frequent mention of ‘Mart* in the play was 
perhaps suggested by Sir Thomas Gresham’s Royal Exchange 
which had been opened in 1571. 

'(‘Mart’ would mean the resort of the common meeting 
place of merchants.) 

38. Contort you—i.e., keep company with you. 

*9. Calls meftvm you— takes me away from you, 

30. I will go lose myself— i-e. mix myself up among the 
crowds of the street. * 
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33. I commend ordinary esprdfeioit* of 

courteous greeting. Lit. it would mean - *1 commend Y°* to 
the happy company of your own thoughts*’ And, it is to this 
literal meaning of the expression that Antipholut refers in, his 
subsequent speech. 

/ 33-34. , He /hat commends.. .1 carmot This man 

commends me to the company of my own happy thoughts. 
But, as a matter of fact, mv thoughts are far from being happy 
and therefore he commends me to the possession of something 
which t have not got. 

35. To the world—* i.e. in my attitude and relation to the 
world. 

* 35. 1 am like a drop of water— Qi course,* the simile is 
intended to mark the hopelessness of the quest. Just as it hi 
impossible for one drop of water to find out another drop in 
the vast and heaving bosom of the sea, so in the vast, crowded 
sea of the world it is apparently impossible for Antipholus to 
find out hi 9 brother. 

37-38. Falling himself— Expl. The drop, unable to 

find Us fellow drop, loses itself In the vast fields of the ocean, 
with its enquiry still unsatisfied ; and so it is with myself. I 
have failed to find out my brother ; my quest is atilt unsatisfied 
and in the meantime I lose myself in the thronged and crowd- 
ed streets of this city. 

41. My true date— the very date and year of my birth. 

41. The almanack of mv true date—\.z . who is an exact 
remembrancer of my age. (He means that Dromto, having been 
bopa in the same year with himself, serves to remind him of his 
birth even as an almanack may do.) 

41. Here comas the almanack etc.— N. B. Students will 
notice that the series of errors first begins here*— fro&, Droigyj 
of Ephesus mistaking the younger Antipholus for his mastt^. 
while Ant. S. also Mis into the parallel mistake qf taking 
Dro. E. for his own servant. 

43. Returned so soon—\\z. from the inn Where -Ant. S. had 
sent his servant. 

43. Returned so soon^Of course, Drd.TL does fftit" under- 
stand the expression, for he has fktfcfriSB tr&m ^nowhere. He 
is coming stralgbt from hlsmteifes* 1 * house in order to invite 
tbt master to dinner. 
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44* Ar.~tw other words," tltfe dinner is 

overdone and is on the point of being spoilt, 

44 * Capon— i cock fitted for eating. v ■ 

44. ‘ FalUfrom Iht $f^~i.e. is ready to drop ott from the 
spit where it is being turned over the fire, 

44* Spit — an iron pin on which meat is skeWered for 
roasting. , * ’ 

45. The dock hath ttrucktn etc>— In other words, It has struck 
twelve upon the dock ; and my mistress has made it strike 
one upon my cheek. (For a fuller explan .tfon of the pan, see* 
Appendix to* the notes,) 

46. Made it one upon my cheek —The idea is this : Though 
it is twelve o'clock by the clock, yet my mistress has advanced 
the hour, vis . hy making it strike one upon my cheek. 

47. Hbt—zngry and irritated. 

47. because the meat is cold— i.e. f because the dinner i& 
getting spoiled. 

49. Have no stomach — are not hungry, have not got any, 
appetite for food. 

5?. We that know la other words, we who have 

tasted the pang of hunger and starvation. 

52. Are penitent for your default— \.q- are made to pay for 
your fault. (The idea is this : you do not care for rood as 
you have already broken your fast. But we, unfortunate beings,, 
are in a different condition : and we have to suffer for your 
lateness.) 

52, Are penitent for your default have to pay the penalty 

for your fault. 1 

53. Stop in your wrW— have done with this long-winded 
story. 

56. Crupper-* -the strap of leather used for keeping a saddle 
in its place. 

58. Hot in a sportive humour— in no need fok jestffcg. 

59. Dally not— do not trifle wtth me. 

^60, Being strangers here — being new-comers in this town* 

"tu So great a charge -sucb a targe sum of money. 

Ai. From thine won custody— mpzrt from your own *per* 
sonal bare. 
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$0.6 1 • How darts! thou (tatody-mHow do pm venture 
to leave such a large sum in, the custody of some body else l 

6s. I pray you jest etc .— Mark bow the coafpslaa -deepens. 
Apparently, master and man are on terp&s of jesting with each 
other ; and here the master things that the man Is jesting 
with him gs usual white 'the man fancies that the master is in 
one of his humorous moods. v 

63, In post— quickly, in post haste. 

‘ J 64. 1 shall be post indeed — My mistress will make a post 
of me,£f. will give # me a good beating as if I were like some 
wooden post. (For a funer explanation of the pun, see Appen- 
dix to the Notes.) (In Elizabethan taverns, scores ware some- 
times chalked on wooden posts ; and it is to this that ‘post* in 
1, 64 refers.) 

64-65. If I return .pate— Kxpl. If I return without 

you, my mistress will make a very post of me — for she will 
score your fault upon my head. In other words, she will give 
me a good beating upon my head. 

66. Mato— stomach. 

66. Should be your clack— i.e should remind you of your 
hour of dinner. 

67 . Without a messenger — i.e., without the need of a mes- 
senger having to be sent to you. 

^ 66.67. Meihinks messenger- Expl. My stomach 

' serves me as my clock— it always reminds me of the hour of 
dinner ; and I wish that it were so with you also, for it would 
save us poor servants a lot of trouble „ 

68. Out of season— untimely, unsuitable. 

69. A merrier hour— when I am in a better mood for 
jesting. 

72. Hwe done your foolishness— A truce to your jesting. 
(T^he usual phrase is— ‘have done with your foolishness*/} ( . 

73. How thou charge— whort you have kept the 

money ; what arrangement you ‘have made for the custody of 
the mffn$y. 

74. My charge— my duty. {Notice again the pun upon > me 
word ‘charge.* Ant. S. asks Dtprat<h~*bow have you disppsod 
of your charge Y meaning ‘where have you kept the njcpey ?’ 
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Dropio pnas and replies— ‘my only-charge, 4 . e,,«y inly duty 
was to bring you borne'.) «•*'»*!* 

75. vi* v at the sign of the Phamifc. *» 

79. 2 * 4 / sconce that Witty he*d of im H < 

thy bead which persists in jesting when t am out ot humour. 
That stands on tricks — persists in jesting. 

disinclined. " 

... I have some marks etc.— £xpl. I have received spme 
marks (I. &, dl beating) from you, and some marks also f rom 
your wife ; but all these marks taken together would not 
amount to the number of one hutidridd. > 

85. If / should fay your worship—^, B. Notice hOW 
the pun is kept up. ‘You ask me to repay your marks (money) • 
but if I were to repay the marks which I have actually received 
from you (i. e., the beatings which J have received from you 
would yod like that so very much ? 

85. Those again — viz., the marks which I have actually 
received from you. 

85. If 1 should pay agatn—in other words if ! were to 

.pay you in your own coin ; if I were to give you blow for blow. 

91. Flout me— mock me ; scoff at me. , 

91. Wilt thou.... .fate — Will you persist in testing to jav. 
very face ? ' 

• 9a. Jake you that— i*, take that as a reward for your 
jests. 7 

93. Hold your hands— stop beating me. 

94. Take my heels — the tmal phrase is— ‘take to my heels’ 

— i.e., run away. / 

95. Some dtvite or other— ^yy some strange trick or 

other. - 

9 < 5 - /< over-raught — has been cheated. 

9 l' man " e J of trickeiy and deception, 

I * r * f F**V delight in work-' 
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•; Change the mind— viz., by producing fcN softs of 
/lions. ' ' ' ' <c ‘ 

100. Saul-killing witchtt-* 4 .l has been proposed to trans- 
pose the epithets ‘dark-working’ and ‘soul-killing.* Jini Shakes- 
peare is evidently using conventional expressions, and hence 
there is hardly any necessity for the change. . 4 , * 

too. Deform the body — twist and distort the body. 

101. Mountebanks— quacks. 

tot. Footing mountebanks— uacks talking glibly } about 
the nostrums which tnej have for sale. 

ios. Liberties of sin— Vi. &. This has been explained in 
two different \#Sys]f{i) libertiness of sin, i. e., people having a 
Charter to commit sin as it were ; licensed offenders ; (>} 
fhameful liberties, he., licentious' actions. 

103. If it prove re— If this happens to be actually the. case. 
1. e., if the town is really full of such trickery and deception. 

ACT II. 

SCENE 1. 

J A so«n* which gives u» at) insight into the jealous character of Adriaua, 
e of Antipholus E. and. thus propares the ground (or some of the 
stthesquant developments of the story.] 

a. That in ttfch haste—* That’ refers to the slave in the 
previous line. 

a. That waiter— the servant whom I sent iii such a 

hurry to find out hi% master. 

5. Somewhere gone— i. has gone to the house of some 

merchant in order to have dinner. 

6. Never fret —don’t vex yourself unnecessarily. , 

. 7. Master of his liberty— \. e., is or ought to be the master 

< of his own actions. ~ 

, 8,., Time is their. master— In other words, they ere very much 
at the mercy of circumstances, (Being engaged. In outdoor 
pursuits, their movements *re liable very much to be contr^l^k 
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by clrcurostanpcs, and sp they cannot always regulate their 
hours.) ,' v 

7-8. Man is master. ....Master — Notice the slight quibble 
in ‘master, master.’ 'Time is the master of man, and man is 
the master of his own liberties.’ 

8. When (key ut time — " a ccording as tfieyfind opportunity. 

8*9. When they see , time earn — In other words, their 

coming and going will be regulated according to opportunities. 

10. Why should their liberty-? H. B- An interesting dis- 
cussion now ensues — perhaps one of the earliest recorded In 
English literatnre— about what may be called t he ‘rig hts of 
woman’ question. Adriana who is something of a'" J suntigiSte 
beforeFer time is angry at the idea that men should have 
more liberty of action than women.' 

, 10. Their liberty — their freedom of movement. 

11. Because their business... do or — The reason seems to be 
curiously inconclusive. Luciana’s idea is this : Their occu- 
pation lies out of doors ; consequently they are at the mercy of 
circumstance ; and therefore we ought to allow them a certain 
latitude of action. 

12. When I serve him so— if I take a similar liberty for 
myself. 

12. He takes it ill— he will be offended if I do so. 

13. Knorw he is the bridle of your will — Luciana, it 
appears, is a thorough supporter of the absolute right of the 
male. Her meaning amounts to this : 'He .has every right 
to be offended at your assumption of liberty ; and at the same 
time you must tamely submit to any liberty that he assumes 
for himself. And why ? because 'you must know that be is the 
bridle of your will— that your will and action mast be regulated 
by hia wishes. 

, 13. £s the bridle of your will— km been placed in a position 
of authority over yon. 

. 14. None but asset-only complete idiots. ' 

14. Will be bridled w— will consent to be lorded over in 

such a way. ., ,, t . \ , > 

15. Why, headstrong liberty— H. B. This jopst be taken 
in clojs connection, with the sentence that priced#*. , , Luciaqa s 
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meaning may be thus fully expressed : 'you have mid that only 
asset will consent to be bridled or checked in the exercise of 
their will. Butthote wh9, art headstrong—those wbo„are too , 
fond of indulging their aeH-will— -are tore to be scourged by 
fortune. 

15. Lash r d~H, B, It has been sometimes proppsed to 
read 'leashed* (coupled) for lashed or that the reading 'ashed’ 
he explained as meaning 'leashed’. But I do not think that 
either suggestion is happy ; and the most satisfactory sense 
will he obtained by WkiRg ‘lash'd’ in its ordinary sense as 
meaning ‘whipped’ j ‘scourged. 

*5 Headstrong lib erty — liberty that refuses to be controlled, 
that rtfuTes to su® to the bridle. 

16. Theft is nothing situate etc If. B. Luci&na pioceeds 

to develop her meaning still further. She has said that head- ’ 
strong liberty will be scourged with misfortune ; -and now she 
emphasises her meaning by the general proposition that there 
■s nothing in the universe but Submits to some species of con- 
trol or other. 

16. Heavens eye — meaning the sun. Nothing (ye— 

nothing upon which the sun shines, i. e., nothing in this 
universe. 

17. Hath his hound — is checked or limited in some sort 
or other. 

18. The winged fowls -i. e., the feathered creatures of 
the air. 

19. An their males' subjects— are subject to the control 
of the male creatures of their speciesi 

so. Mm more divine— H. B. The idea is this I since beasts, 
fishes and fowl# -are all subject to the control of their own* 
males, we human females also must be similarly subject to the 
control of mei > se eing that men are so superior in Mfcse and 
intellect to the males of birds, fishes and beasts. < < 1 

ao. More divine— i, e., more divine than the maieeof birds, 
fishes and fowls. 

ax. Lords of the wide., -teas— men who are matter* of 
earth und sea bom. *> * 1 - n ‘ t' 

omen . mm/Sjs Ee *L.. . .ax.jj Al. aZ* 1 

vis) vrvor Kwrivm Defe itncnissg to cm OHfli wm 
from the 
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M. Indued wtih—endkrod with ; famished with, 

it. futelbetual sense and souk— l e., understanding add 
moral sense. , 

*3. Of mart preeminence . , * . .fowls— vaan. wha are the 
master* of fishes and fowls, and who, in an/ case, are greater 
than fishes and fowls both intellectually and morally. 

>4 Art matters lords — must bS the masters and lords 

of their females. (Seeing that men are possessed of intellect 
and moral sense and seeing that they exercise dominion 
over birds, fishes and beasts, it is right and proper that 
they should exercise dominion over human females also.— 
the necessary implication of this argument is that huquuii 
females also are on the same level with birds, fishes and beasts.)^ 

• 25. Let your will. accords — lot your will be in harmony 

with the will of your husband. 

26 This servitude — this utter servility of disposition, 

27. Troubles of the marriage bed— the inevitable misery of 
the married condition. 

28. You would bear some sway — This is in the nature of 
an interrogatory. Adriana says— ‘When you marry, you would 
surely wish to exercise some control over your husband.’ * 

28. Bear some sway — exercise some control, viz.,, in the 
management of domestic affairs. 

29. Ere J barn 4 »w— Mark how cleverly Luciana parries 
the question. Before I learn to love, i. e„ before I accept 
any proposal of marriage— I shall school myself to obedience.' 

3a Start tom otherwhere — begin to love somebody else ; 
is faithless to you. 

Jf. B- It has been proposed to read hare for where 
so that the sentence would read— ‘If your husband starts 
some other hare,’ meaning if your husband discovers some 
other object of love. This by itself would no doubt yield 
st vfery suitable interpretation ; bat then it does not agree 
with the sentence that follows. > 

3«. I would forbear— A. forbear to heap reproaches 

upon him j forbear to upbraid him unnecessarily, 

TUI ho, tom.. ftr beat—^ 9 x ihs U my husband went soma, 
where elsel shank! not begin by upbraiding him beforehand ; 

I would first wait for his explanation before taking him to task. 
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31. Patience unmoved Notice the sarcastic implication' in 

Adriana * speech : From your sentiment you would seem to be 
the very embodiment of patience ; and then she proceeds to 
moralise upon this curious frame of mind. She says thatt Luclana 
can afford to he patient, because, as yet, she has no real occasion 
for grievance though she affects to be so unmoved and quiet. 

33. Can be meek — can afford to be meek, 

33. Hafoe no other cause — have no real cause to vex 
themselves. 

34. A wretched soul etc , — Adriana proceeds to develop 
her meaning by giving an illustration— ‘When a person ueeps 
.from eire or grief, we offer him words of consolation and ask 
him not to shed tears. Bill we also weep and grieve when 
afflicted with misfortune Ourselves.’ 

34. Bruised with adversity— crushed under the weight of 
misfortune. 

35. Bid be quiet — ask them not to weep. 

36. Were we burdened. when we suffer from a 
similar affliction. 

37. As muth complain— we would mourn and complain 

just like themselves or even more. 

38. No unkind mate— no cruel husband. 

39. With urging helpless patience— hy urging the to be 
meek arid patient. 

39. Would st relieve me you seek to console me. 

40. 7 k see .bereft — to see yourself forsaken and deserted 

in a similar manner. 

40. Like Yfgk) bereft — bereft (i. e.. deserted) exa&ljKlike 
myself. 

y 41. 7 his fool-begged patience ...... fe//— thi s patience which 

'makes you look like a very fool, so that a person would be justi- 
fied in begging yon for a fool from the Court of Wards. N. B. 
Courts of Wards for minor heirs oft property were established 
hi the reign of Henry VIII ; and the reference here Is to the 
c ustom of ‘begging a person for a fool' from soda a court, vis,, 
praffeg- <6 be ehtrudked wilhJthfO ^Mdlan iip of a person on 
the grWmd that he is a fool and unable to lock after his own 
property.*— Perhaps the passage Is hopelessly corrupt. But the 
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reading 'fool-begged’ with the interpretation vfe 1 have given 
above yields a very satisfactory explanation* ' ,< 

4». 7 o fry— viz., to see whether yonr phophefciei are 
fulfilled, if only as a matter of experiment. 

43. Your man— your husband, 

44. Tardy— A late. 

44< A wnr «/ Is he anywhere near ? « f 

45. Me is at two hands with me— 1. e., he has bben 

beating me. (For a fuller explanation of the pun, see Appen- 
dix to the Motes.) 

47. Knottiest thou hts mind, Do yon know what he 

means ? 

48. He told his mind etc.— N, B. Notice the quibbling 
of which the whole speech is full. Adriana has asked— ‘do 
you know his mind ?’ meaning ‘has he comraunicatedJd* inten- 
tion to you ?’ To this Dromio answers — yes, he told his 
mind very plainly tlpoh my ears — (i. e., he cuffed me soundly 
to indicate his feeling). But all the same I could not under- 
stand his meaning.’ 

49. Beshrew his hand — Corse upon his hand (meaning the 
hand which had given him blow*.) (Notice again the quibble 
in hand — meaning (1) ‘hand* in its literal sense ; and, .(s) 
hand-writing. ] 

The whole Idea can be thus expressed » “People express 1 
therr meaning by writing with their hand. My master also' 1 
expressed his meaning l$th his hands, viz,, by giving me blows. 
But just as people cannot gather the meaning when the 
hand-writing is bad, so — curse npon his hand could not' 

understand what my master meant.’’ ’ 

50. Doubtfully— vaguely, obscurely. 

50- Spake he so doubtfully N. B. Notice the quibble 

upon 'doubtfully' any ‘plainly’ ; also upon ‘feel’. Luciana say*> 
— ‘ Did he speak so vaguely that you could opt fee) (guess at) 
hie meaning Dromio answers, ‘‘Nay, he beat me so plainly , 
that l felt biz meaning well enough but could not understand iW' 

$a Ftel hit measuag^L 9,, forth* a guess at /hi* 
meaning. , , . v *. 0 
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' * $*-$*. Plainly dot lit/ulfy—L e., plainly for the sense 

bat doubtfully as totbe understanding. (His blows were so 
soond that they were plain enough to fed but difficult to 
understand.) 

5». Withal — also, at the. same time, . 

, 55. He hath great care to please his wife-— He finds It a 

great trouble to do what his wife requires;*' 

56. Horn-mad meaning stark, staring mad. Bat .the 

phrase is also applied to cuckolds, and Adriana, understands 
the word in that sense. f 

58’. Cuckold— \. e., a man whose .wife is faithless to him. 

59. Stark mad— mid optright. 

64. Hang up thy mistress— Vie would now say— ‘hang thy 
mistress.’ 

69. Cyoih who — WhS was it that said SO ? (Lnciana Can 
hardly bring herself to ’ believe that Antipholus would be so 
rude ; and hence this question.), . , 

, 7* My errand— my message, ,i. e., the message which he 
ought fo have given me, 


/ Due unto my tongue — which he ought to have entrusted to* 
my tongue * i. is,, which he ought to have given lit woids so 
that I could deliver it to you with toy tongue. 

73 .1 thank him — Thanks to him’, as we may say. 

73. Upon my shoulders — viz., in the shape of blows upon 
ay head . . >. .. 


' ■ 70-714 My errand. . . ...shoulders— TSxpi, He Ought to 

have given hls message by word of mouth, so that I could 
have bowse It upon ay tongue. But, instead of that, I have 
been obliged to bear it upon my Shoulders, vis,, in the Shape 
of blows upon my head. 

76. Be new beaten - o nly to get a fresh bout of 

7ft / tnill break thy pate across— K. B. Again notice the 
pun which has been fully explained lb the paraphase. Adriana 
simpfy itemhL^‘1 WiH break your head 7 But bromio takes ft 
HteraBjr UW^aftifig' iweak yo*h«i4 » aSfo make the ilgn 
of a cross upon it’ . rt •'** ■■ 








< 79. He will Nets that trots tfo—^Tfie • ' idea is this : 

,*‘Y m say that 700 will break my he&d and thus Hake a sign of 
the cross upon it And when your bnsband find this sign of 
the cross upon my head, he will bless it again, via,, by giving 
me a fresh dose of beating.” * 

'* 8a Between you-J. e., between yonr blessing and his, 
ft 80. I shall have a holy head — IxpJ. If my bead is 

blessed twice, once by you and once by him, it will surely grow < 
to be a holy one in consequence. 

8s. Round— In the double sense of (t) brusque, cun ; (s) 
spherical, globular. 

82-83. Am / so ro,und ,/Aw— Xxpl- Between you and 

your husband, you seem to treat me like a football. But am 1 
so round (in shape) that you mistalfe me for a football ? 

[There might be some excuse for treating me like a football 
if I were as round (brusque ; spherical) as yob ate. But am I 
so very round then ?) ' 

85. If J last in this tervice—\i I survive this constant 
kicking about. 

85. Vou mutt ease me in leather — Y on must furnish me 
with a suit of leather fust as a football is cased in a wrapper 
of leather, 

8 $. Lowereth— frowns ; appears gloomy. 

84. How impatiente..face — What a ‘'look of angry im- 
patience sits upon yonr face ! 

87. Minion— unworthy favourite ; here meaning *10080 
woman.’ 

87. Hu company .grace — He will bestow Ml company 

upon loose and unworthy women. 

' 88. Starve:.... .looks — pine away for want of a kind look. 

» 89. Hrnefy ag*+*tgt which has the effect of making 
people homely. 

< 89. Tfrmfe* " ro bbed. 

96. He hath wasted riMhal ravaged mf beauty. 

9 Vi Bii cd ttno— conversation. 
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9>< S 4 ar/>— keen* witty. , * 

92. .# r v stub It...... mart’ d~\i I have lost the faculty of 

brisk and animated conversation. 

93. Unkindness etc. — It is his Cruel treatment which has 
produced this defect 

94. Their gay vestments etc . — viz., the gorgeous dresses of 
his merry companions; • 

94. Bait— tempt, seduce. 

95. That is not my fault— The idea is this : It is not my 
fault that I cannot procure dresses equally gay. (If thy dresses 
are not gay as theirs, the fault is not mine but my husband’s—- 
he is the master of my property and does npt give me 
money enough with which to dress myself.) 

9$. Is toaster of my state , — owns all my property. 

96. Ruins— defects, features of ugliness. 

96-97. What , ruins ruin’d — If there is any ruin 

(decay) in me, it is he who is the author of such a ruin. 

97. Ground — cause, occasion, 

98. Defeatures — ugliness, disfigurement. , , , 

.98. Fair in the sense of beauty, fairness. 

98. Decayed fair — my loss of beauty. 

99. Sunny — kind, cheerful. 

100. Tooiunrully deer — one who will not submit to be kept 
within bounds \ a wanton and unruly creature. (Note the 
pun in ‘deer ’— deer and dear (precious)] 

100. Breaks the pale — overleaps the boundary-well ; breaks 
away from the confines of domesticity. 

1 ox. Feeds from home — i. e., makes himself merry (other- 
where.) In the case of k deer, it would mean ‘feedi— -grazes 
in some other pasture apart from home.’) In the case of the* 
husi>and, it would mean* ‘takes his pleasure with other women.’ 

• ibo*oi loo unruly deer. home EXpL He is very dear 

— very precious to me ; but then he is an unruly deer, and so 
he breaks away from home and makes himself merry fclsewhere. 

101. I am but his stale — I am used as a mask -a stalking 
horse under cover of which he pursues his licentious amours. 
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101. St^kr^S. B. Its Eliaftbethan EugWh, this^ard if 
used in many different senses — (i) a decoy or bait with which 
to tempt the birds for fowling ; (a) a stalking horse, % pretence ; 
(3) a laughing stock ; (4) a prostitute ; and (5) the Wine of 

horses Here it seems possible that the second and third 

senses have been roiled into one. 

} 

102. Self harming jealousy— injurious to one's own salt 

103* Self-harking jealousy— so called because the jpalous 
person, by distressing and vexing hi 9 own spirit, injures himfeK 
more than anybody else. 

103. Unfeeling /Wj-*people incapable of feeling their 
loss, like yourself. 

103. Can dispense — can afford to put up with these 

wrongs. 1 ' 

104. Doth homage— pays his tribute of love and respect. 

T04 I knoiv othenvhtrt—\ know that he loves people 

other than myself. t ^ 

105. Z<ft^-hinders f prevents, ’ r * 

X07. Wonld that alone B. Another corrupt" 

sentence of which the right reading cannot be restored. But the 
meaning may be thus given : He promised to give me chain ;, 
but I should be quite willing that he would keep back this 
chain if only he kept fair faith with my marriage-bed/ In other * 
words, if he were true \o me I would not mind loss of the 
chain. 

107. Would that alone detain — 1 wish that he would 

keep back this chain. &*~provided that. 

108. Keep fair quarteP—u e., keep terms ; keep faith. 

109. Best enamelled — i. c., polished and refined to the 
highest degree. 

1 ro. Lou kts beauty when the etiamel wears off. 
{His — its) 

no. Bidet ttill — retains its value. * 

. in. Often touching— content handling. 
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III-I*. WOl mar geld~*w\R wear vtiky even the value of 

gottL 

ri* v J5fe/A <z mw#— feti caice adcceeded fn establishing a 
reputatlorifor himself* 

1 13. By falsehood. thanu — will not wholly lose that 

reputation however false or corrupt he might subsequently be- 
come* 4 


109. I tet iht jtwtl best enamelled B* The points 

of the comparison can be thus given in parallel columns : 

| * 


L The bast enamelled jewel will 
loie ft* beauty. 

1 But though constant handling 
may tarnish the auality of 
gold* vet the gold remains 
gold, l.e, does not altogether 
leee its value. 


1. The man of the best and highest 
character may hi course of time . 
lose Uiat character. , 

3. But though his character may be 
tarnished in course of time, yet. 
when he has established a solid 
reputation tliat reputation doe* 
not altogether wear away. 


114. Stnu that «| y beauty etc. — N- B- She now applies 
j her former generalisation in her own case : her meaning may 
be thus fully expressed : * Since my husband has already esta- 
blished a high reputation, (hat. reputation will not altogether 
wear away evert if his character may have become tarnished 
now. On the other hand, while he cannot lose his reputation, 
I am losing my beauty every day. Thus, since the match be- 
tween us Is unequal — since he will never lose his reputation 
while I am daily losing my beauty— my only resource Is to 
sleep and die* 

1 14. Cannot please hit eyr— fails to be acceptable . to 
him. 

115. ’ / will weep... ...away-— l will weep away and thus lose 

even the little beauty that has been left to me. 

iiK fend Jools — foolish creatures. , . < 

1 16. Mad jealousy— vain, causeless jealousy. 

1 16. Serve mad /ra/orwy— minlster’to the Cause of jealonsy, 
vis., by vexing themselves unncccs sKH Iy . 
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Scants u. 

HPbw* are two staasdU fat thW aeane. ' 

Iii th* first place, we tarn some excellent footing between ma*m 
■and raau— between AntiphotuA 8. and Dromio 8. 

In the eeoond place, we have further stage in the development 
of the e rr o r# AntipMtsa 8* being now mtofcstk' for &nti» 
photos E* by the wife and sister-in-law of the latte?.} 

i* Is laid up—hm been deposited in safety* 

2 . Heedful— -catths^ prudent. 

3. A wandered forth *** has gone out 

3. /# care to seek me out — trying to find me out 

4. By computation— Asy bis own reckoning ; according ,ta 
his own sense of direction. 

4. Mine host's report— 4 ht inn-keeper's direction. 

5. I could not speak with Dromio— l had no proper speech 
with him. 

5-6. I could not speak with Dromio. „...„jnart~H\u idea is 
that he saw Dromio but had no proper speeds with him as he 
drove the latter away in his impatience. Bnt as a matter of 
fact, he had neither seen nor talked with Dromio in the lotto 
val ; and It was Dromio EL, 'his brother's servant, whom he had 
met and with whom he says that he had no proper fpeff ty . 

7. Merry humour-y^s ting mood. 

8 . Strokes — blows. ‘ 

8. At you love again — Expl. Presume to jest with 

me again if only you want to have more blows. 

9. You knotu no Centaur — That was the humour of ymfr 
jest when yon met me last ! 

10. Your mistress dinner— .that was the burden of 

yonr merriment. 

cour8 l Dr0> S i* quite taken 
aback, for he had nciter had any such convtrsjtficta with hf§ 
master. * 

r 7 . Tkou Jsdst^retqft—jo a cven den led having'. ^ 
‘Ctivoa Any gold iron ms* 

19. For which d it f Mstd — 1 hope you understood that 

yon had annoyed me thoroughly. 
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A my vtm—m this jetting,.- gamesome mood. 

a*. Dost thou jeer ...teeth -*&o yon Still persist in mocking 

mtl- ' - , , j 

S). Flout me in thi teeth— mock me in thy very {ace. 

, *3., , lake, thou that e/f.— meaning Hake this blow.' 

a 4* Folir jest is earnest— k pun upon the double sense of 
the word earnest, meaning (1) serious; as well as (a) earnest- 
money, something paid m advance as part-payment for a thing. 

25. Upon u/hat bargain etc, — N- B> .Dromio first says— 
Your jest is turning into earnest’ ; and then, quibbling upon 
the word earnest, he says— -‘why do you pay this earnest to me ? 
—Why do you make this advance-payment to me— what 
bargain do you expect in return ? 

25. Do-yau give it me — it, via., this earnest (meaning 
earnest money. ) 

25. Upon what bargain— on what condition ; in expecta- 
tion of what return. 

27. Fool —licensed jester. 

28. Four sauciness— yanr impertinence, meaning your- 
self— impertinent as you are. 

■* *9- Make a common hours — You will intrude upon me 

even in my hours of preoccupation, just as people may intrude 
upon the village-common. (Commons were the waste tracts of 
land found in every English village and which were used as the 
common property of the villagers.) 

30. When the sun shines— in his own case it would mean, 
when my mood is genial and sportive ; when I am in good’ 
humour.’ 


•3a Foolish,^ gnats — mataphorically 
foolish persons as Dromio. 


applying to such 


30-31. When the sun shines benms-N. R. The idea is 

this t Let gnats come out when the suh shines, but let them ao 
btt& to their cratmles when it is dark. Similarly, fools like you 
may make sport when my humour is genial,, but let them re-' 
main at a distance when my mood n serious. 

30, Gnats — meaning small insects lflfe gnats 
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H|t. G’eiwwf*— holes and crevice*. . 

33. Atao «y ar/W— consult my mood at ariftd .1 ? Aspect' 

is op astrological term applied to the beneficent or malignant 
influence pf planets. , 

' 33. Fashion . ..looks— %&} ust your behaviour ip hanpony 
with my expression. In other words, behave as you find me 
inclined to behave. 

34. I will heal uonu — I will drive this lesson Into your 

head by beating. (The idea is this : Either learp to behave 
voluntarily yourself, or I shall beat this lesson home into your 
head.) 

34. Sconce — Note how Dro. $. will presently play upon 
the double sense of the word 'sconce'. (Of course Ant S. 
used it in the sense of head ; but Dro. S. takes it also to its 
literal sense as meaning a small rounJ-shajwcl fort.) 

33. Sconce call you U— Dro. S’s meaning may be tbfis * 
expressed : ‘Yon call my head a sconce 1 Ah, and that explains 
as to why yon start hammering against it ! But I should be 
very glad if you take my head not as a sconce but as a simple 
head and thus leave off battering at it.’ (Perhaps it is paying 
me a compliment to take my head as a sconce ; but 1 shall 
gladly do without this compliment if only you leave off batter- 
ing my head.) 

37. I must get a stance etc . — Note how DrotPio starts a 
second pup upon another sense of sconce, taking it as meaning 
a helmet. 

36-37. As you use these sconce— Eotpl- You have taken 

my head tor a sconce (fort) and therefore ..have started batter* 
ing against it. But if you persist in these blows long, I shall 
really have to procure a sconce (helmet) for my head. 

37. # Insconce it— fortify my head, i. e., by placing in a 
sconce orhefiSet. 

y 37-38. Hist 1 shall . shoulders— It I do not take this pro- 
tection— if I do pot case my bead in a helmet, I shall soon 
have to search for ipy wjt in my shoulders. N- B> The idea 
is this : Generally speaking, a man’s wit or intellect Is to be 
found ip his bead. But if ypu go am with thepo blows of yours, 
my bead will soon be blown, off ; and then my head being 
absent I shall have to search <cfr my wit In my shoulders. 
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41. Nothing beaten— & know of •b eans* for this beat- 
in g wprty I know the fact that I am beatm, • C 

: And wherefore— Ol coarse, there is no dlffefencein 

meaning between ‘why* and 'wherefore' ; 4 tod TJrorhioli ( 0 f’ 
playing, upon the common proverb that 'every why has its mere- 
fore.’ The proverb means, 'if there in any, why there must bV 
some wherefore’ ; and so Dromio says, "you must not briiy' 
give the why but also the wherefore of this beating." - , , 

45. Flouting we— scoffing at me. 

46. Urging it the second lime— i. e., repeating your offence.,, 

47. Out 0/ stetson— inopportune. 

48, , In the why reason— Dromio means that them ft no : 
real reason in -the doable reason Of his master. - ’ 

51, This something — meaning this beating. ' 

*51. For nothing— 4 or doing no offence. 

51. For this something nothing — This heating ft some-, 

thing, and yon have given it to, me for nothing— for no cause , 
whatever ; and therefore I most thank you for yonr kindness 
in giving^ pe something in return for nothing. (Of coarse, 
this Is Ironical ; and Antipholus’ speech in reply is equally 
ironical.) , , 

, 53. Make y'eu amends — give you compensation. 

, 5$. Make you amends something— E*pl You com- 

plain that I have given you something for nothing. Well, that' 
is a malt which is eaftty fnended ; and I shall give you nothing 
when you happen' to do something for me. 1 ; 

55. Zfy mat wants. .....have— Ithis meat has not got what , 

I have, via., a basting, and therefore is not quite fit to be eaten 
even now. (The reference is to the double sense of hatting 
which means, (1) beating and (s) a process in the preparation 
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pun ; and so be 4 iys— ‘if the meat ha* not got ft, It , wHI get it 
la good time. But by the way, what is this prectetali fSing r ' 

58. 'Twill be dh/— tfthft meat is not well basted, theft it 

will be dijr ineat, ( ' * ; 

59. I pray yon tat nmt of d— alluding to the common 

superstition that the eating of dry meat was supposed to make 
people choleric. > ‘ “ 

<St. Purchase we— procure foy me. 

61. Dry bastmg— Lit. dry beating ; beating unaccbttp 
panied by bloodshed. * * 

6i-6z. Lest it make.. .basting— The point of Dromio’s jest 
my be tbfts brought out : ‘If you eat dry meat, it will bu)us 
you choleric and thus procure for me another bout of dry 
basting.’ 

63-64. There’s a time for all things—H, 0 , Antjpholus’s 
first bout of jesting— viz., basting, dry basting etc, has been 
finished ; and now a second chapter is going to be opened 
about hair, wit, baldness etc. 

63-64. There’s a time for all things— Ant, S. quotes this 
proverb sententiously, but Dro. S. is prompt with a jesting 
reply. 

65-66. Before choleric— if you ,had been in yopr usual 

good humour ; if you had not been so angry as now. 

65. I durst that — Expi. You say that there is a time 

for an things ; but if you had been in a jesting mood, I would 
have denied your proposition. 

67. By what rule — meaning ‘upon what ground ?’ 

68-69. At plain as the plain bald etc. — Note the jest in the 
doable sense of plain , meaning (rj clear, manifest ;‘(z) smooth. 

68. Plain bald pate etc, — referring to the fact that. Time 
was conventionally represented as an old man with a bald head 
having jost one tnft m Hair In front— whence the preiverb ‘to 

^**71*7** nature - Here la how Dromty 

makqg good Ws point— ‘You say that there is a time for all 
things t but there is no* time ter at least one thing, viz., tejU 
bald man" to grow hair again.! » The idfta $s thU EverypmjK 
3 
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else can be done in* timet bat a bajd mattcaunot recvover his 
hair MNrever much be may try, 

7*. By fint and recovery ^. Qf coarse there is a manifest 
quibble in the phrase. — 'You say that a bald man cannot 
recover his hair, but can't he do so by process of line and 
recovery ?’ 

73, Fint and recovery— Teitrr) ng to a legal process of con- 
siderable intricacy. N. B. Formerly it was veiy difficult to effect 
any sale or conveyance of ittod in England ; but the matter 
could be arranged by a legal fiction. Thus if ‘A’ wanted to 
sell land to 'B,' the process would be something like this*:— 
'B* would appear in a Court of Law and claim the land as 
belonging to himself. Then ‘A’ also would appear and 
acknowledge B’s claim, pay him a fine for compensation, 
and pretend to hold the land os B’s lessee ; and the transfer 
of ownership from 'A’ to ‘B’ would be completed by this fict:. 
tidus and round-abbut process which was known as the process 
of 'fine end recover}*.’ 

74. To pay a fint for a periwig — Mark how the jest is kept 
up. Dromio says : "Just as land can be conveyed by the pro- 
cess of fine and recovery, so a man can grow his hair also by 
the process of fine and recovery ; and this* is how it will be 
done. He will buy a wig (thus paying a fine , as it were) and 
then recover his head nth this wig (which of course is some 
body else's lost hair.) 

76. Why ts tinu such a niggard etc Another jest is now 

started which is finally closed at 105. 

76. Such a niggard of hair — so sparing in the matter of 
hair. 

77. Exn emenl — lit. something that goes out frpm onfe* 

77. So plentiful an excrement— so abundantly to be found 
in the world. 

78, Because it is a Messing etc. — N. g. Ant. S. has asked 
-^seeing that hair is such a plentiful comroodityiq the world, 
why is it that Time should be niggard^ Ilf 

sessipg hair himself ¥ Dro. S. answers — Evidently hair is a 
blessing which time reserves specially for beasts ; and so far 

meu are concerned, though he gives them ijttltf of hair if he 
makes up the deficiency by giving them plenty of sfit. 
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78. Bateotom 

81. WkybedBur# u..Judr-J$Tldte W «Jfrt#; men in 
the nutter of hair he hu given tbempleoty ofwd.(Through. , 
outthis p&tngt time Preference ta ,tlm fontmoa praveitiiJ 
oppositionbetweenhair andwit. The Idea seeips to W been 
'the more hairand the lew wit) 

81. Hurt's many 'a meek stc.-^Ytm say that tithehfta 
stinted men in • the matter of hair and has therefore endowed 
them with plenty of wit, but I find there are many men who 
have more hair than wit. 

83, Not a manof tho$e~—\. e. not one of these hairy people. 

83-84. Hath the wit..:... hair- has sufficient knowledge, to 
lose his hair as he grows old. Dromto’s meaning can be thus 
fully expressed : T had said that men have comparatively less 
hair than beasts because they have more wit. You point out 
in reply that many people have more hah than wit. But my 
rejoinder is that even these hairy people have wit enough 
to lose their hair in course of -time.’ Of course Dromio refers 
t to the fact that men generally grow bald as they grow , old. 

83-84. Not a man ... his hair — Even these hairy people are 
intelligent enough to lose their hair when they grow old. 

85-86. Thou didst conclude wit — Ant. S. triumphantly 

point to au apparent contradiction in Droipio's speech. ."You 
now say that hairy people have wit enough to lose their halt; ; 
but only a little while before you were suggesting that hairy 
people are fools.” 

85. Plain dealers— iwVizh, simple people. 

67. 7 he plainer dealer etc.— *Dfomio is again quibbling 
upon the double sense of plain— viz., simple and smooth* 

87. 7 he plainer dealer.,. lost— If they are plain people 

that only indicates that they have lost their hair, too soon.’ 
Of coiiwe the inference is to-tbe plainness and smoothness of 
head produced when lair is lest; 

87.88. He teeth it. , k ... policy— There is a reason for this 
loss of hair. < • >< 

87. He teeth it— hq W. dm (plain dealer, the man who 
has lost Ms hair. ? ;• > •• 1 - w*. • 
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88. In a kind of policy— jeapsu a sort of plan. - 
91. Nay not sound— ft, B. Antiphoias’s idea atSit)e (bos, 
give* : you say that yoar reasons arc sound ; but'tharecaa't be 
My sound reason about suctt an unsound business m ihe fail* 
ing off of hair. (We are now upon the nutter of losing ’hair ; 
and this is such an unsound, rotten business that there, is no 
question of any sound reason about it.) . 

9s. Sure ones — Li you won't allow me to have the sound 
reason, well, I shall speak of sure reasons. 

93. Not sure — But here also Antipholus has an objection. 

—Just as there can’t be any sound reason about such aq un- 
sound business as the falling off of hair, so there qan’t be any 

' sure reason abont a thing which is so essentially false.— (Of 
course there is a reference to the tact that when hair is fallen 
off tt has to be replaced by false hair,) 

94. Certain ones — N- B> Dromio has at last hit upon the 
right word. His reason cannot be sound because baldness is 
essentially unsound ; his reason cannot be sure because bald, 
ness leads on to the wearing ot false hair ; but there are no 
such objections to certain reasons. 

97. Tiring—, hair-dressing. 

99-100. You would all this time all things— yon 

introduce all this rigmarole to prove your original proposition, 

vis., that there is no time for all things. 

* ) 
tot. And did—i. 1 . 1 have succeeded in proving the pro- 
position . 

103. Your reason was not substantial etc— Yon have proved 
that bald men do not recover their hair, bat yon have not 
proved as, to why they cannot recover their hair, 

105. Mend it — make up the deficiency, supply the gap m 
my reasoning. , 

, to;. Tim himself is bald etc.—DrOmw'« answer can be 
than given ; "Bald men cannot recover their hair because time 
itself is bald add wants to have a lot of bald followers." 

' toy. Bald conclusion — a lame conclusion. 

■ 168, Wafts us yswdia— beckons to at from over there. 

109. Look strange— \ook as* if you do dot know me. 
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Uto Hatk~.,..aspeck—isi ia tho eojoymenfcg|>y©ur favour, 
i tv. W*w/#erf— without any pressure or eu thWHy M w my 
part. i** ai \ i 

t » $. Were music w— -sounded sweetly In your ears 

116. Smet favour'd— of good reliph. 

1 1 g. Sow comes it How does it happen y 

i to. Estranged from thyself — a stranger even to your own 
self, we might expect Adriana to say “estranged from me.” 
But evidently she makes her point thus ; “you and I being 
husband and wife form one undivided whole ; and therefore, 
to be a stranger to me is the same thing as to be a stranger 
to yourself.” 'In being false to me, you are false to your own 
true self.’ 

12 1. Incorporate growing into one substance so to say ; 

forming one undivided and indivisible whole. 

122. Am belter better part — ‘am something better even 

than being your better half.’ Wives are spoken of as the 
better part of their husband ; but as a matter of fact, they are 
more even than their better half. 

123. Do not , from me— do not make any wilful breach 

between yourself and me. 

/ 124-128. At easy mayett...me /<w— lff.B. Adriana’s idea can 

' be thus given. Having once united yourself with me in marriage 
you will find it impossible, even if you wish to do so, to 
separate yourself wholly from me.— Adriana illustrates his » 
meaning by an image. “If you let fall a drop of water into the ' 
sea, you cannot take away that drop again a$ it originally was : 
similarly having united yourself with me, you cannot make a 
clean cleavage between yourself and me.” * 

124. Fall — let fall. t , 

■ •*»$.« 7 he freaking gulf*~i he sea that breaks against the 
shore. 

‘ xs6. Unmmgled^Jm its. pur a original form. , 

* 199. Touch thee to the quick wound you In die tenderest 

spot of your being. . * < k 

131. Consecrate t» Ate*— dedicated to yourself. 

13s- Jfyktufim should have received 

the stain of licentiousness ; should have caught the contagion 
of lust. 
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13a. Rujla* lutt—uo cafied because it deflowers the chas- 
tity ofmortato 

133. Spit at me etc.— 4 , e. hold me in contumely. 

134. ffurl .fact — !. c. repudiate youf marriage. 

13;. Stained— disgraced. 

135. My harlot brow— my treacherous face. 

136. Cut the wedding ring— is not deserving to be worn 
by me. 

137. Beep-divorcing vow— a. vow of fatal separation. 

138. Thou const— that thou art quite capable of behaving 
like this. 

138. Therefore see thou do it — Cxpl. I know you are 
capable of behaftng with extreme violence if you suspect 
that I am growing unfaithful to you ; and therefore you must 
now make ready to behave with such violence towards ms. 
(Adriana suggests that she will prove false to him ; and her 
reason is that a stain of licentiousness has been communicated 
to her by contact with her adulterate husband. 

139. Adulterate blot — a stain of licentiousness. 

14a My blood.. liukt— my blood has been tainted with the 
infection of lust. (The idea is this : you are lineentious ; there 
has been contact between you and me ; and thence I have 
been infected by you with the contagion ot lust.) Some 
difficulty has been caused about the word ‘grime'’ ; but to us 
it seems perfectly plain that ‘grime’ « should be taken in the 
sense of filth, smirch. ‘ 

1 41. Thou play false— you prove unfaithful to the mar. 
nage vow. 

143. Ido digest. . .flesh— \ derive this poison by commu- 
nication from you. 

143. Strumpeted— made a strumpet of ; converted into a 

whoke. , . * 

<143* TV contagion — contact with thy evtt wad licentious 

body. 1 ’ '•* *• 4 * 

i|4> Keop...lrut baLJto tip terms with ydhr'true wife ; i.e. 
reuttmt faithful to your marilage vow* 

145. Utuiatntd—ittt from sin. 
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145. U*dithont>vttd-iJxtb front shame. 

* ( ' f 

144-45. %f*P ** en •<-*t*dishom>ured~- Adriana'*, idea is Unit 
there should be mutqfclity, of faith between -herself and 
her hmbatjd ; 'If you are faithful to me l also shall be faithful 
to you and consequently yon will live free from disgrace' 

146. Pit ad you to me — are you addressing yopi remarks 

to me ? , jk t t v , 

148. As strange . . .talk-—** much of a stranger to' this town 
as yonr speech is strange (unintelligible) to me. Mark the play 
upon the doable sense of stranger ; (1) strange and (a) unin* 
telligible. 

149. All my wit — the whole force of my intelligence. 

149. Scanned — scrutinised. 

/* 149-50. Who every wor d... understand -^SaCp\. Even if* I 
were to bring the whole force of my wit to bear upon your 
speech— even then I would fail to Understand a Single word 
'«f yours. 

15s. Wont— used, accustomed. 

*57- Stiff et thee — gave ^u^lowg. 

457. In his Mkw— while thus beating him. 

158. Dented. ..wife denied that this house waS his or t^at 

I was bis wife. 

r6o. Comppcl-Atei re meaning conversation, intercourse. 

i6q. The tourse, tt ., t campact— the purport of your conver- 
sation. 

i6». Even her very itwtiu-vls., the message which I now 
hear from her. « . 

166. Inspiration ^* divination ; intuitive percefStfOttr 

167. Your gravily^jyoxir position and dignity In Me. 

168. To counterfeit. . . .slave-.tp keep up thi| mumfoety 

with your servant. ' ' „ sl , 

168. Thus grossly — In this rude, unmannerly fashion. 

169. Abetting Ariw— atdjpg apd jilting |»fm. 

, $69 To thwart Ctoss fpy.wiStys; to 

provoke and Irritate me. . , 

, 170. Be it my wrong— let it be injury, sufficient for btib. 
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170. Art from mt exempt — separated yourself from me 

171. Wrong not that wrong— 4.0. dp not , double your 
wfong , do not add insult to injury we may say. 

' u 172 Come Notice the change 6f mood that We comes 

‘*£on Adnarta Evidently $£ Is a cteatureof impulse ,and 

S sses from the extravyganpe <n hitter anger to manifestation 
extreme affection. 

173. Thou art an elm etc N. B. A beautiful but con- 

ventional image. The husband is compared to a stately elm 
tree while the wife pictured as a vine to him clinging for 
* support and strength. 

175. Makes me communicate — enables me to denVe 

strength from you. 

174.75. Whose weakness, .communicate— .1 am weak like a 
vine while you are strong as a stately elm ; and therefore 
<1 have been.swedded to you in order that I may derive 
strength and support from you. 

176. Aught shameless any vile, creature. v 

176, Possess thee from me — tempt you away from my Side. 
176. It is dross— know that such a creature is utterly 
worthless. 

y 177. Usurping ivy etc. If. B. The metaphor between the 
elm and the vine is still kept up. The idea maybe thus explain- 
ed :TUs tjhe tine which ought properly to cling to the elm. 
But sometimes the vine is pushed out by such usurping 
creatures as the brier and the moss ; and, the strength of the 
trod is sapped and undermined by the intrusion of these an* 
wboiesotne plants — Of coarse, in the case of hnsband and wife 
the image could be thus applied. It is the wife who ought' pro- 
perly id ding to the hnsband. But sometimes the wife is pushed 
out by a usurping mistress, and the strength of the hnsband 
> is sapped and undermined thereby. 

177. Ivy, brier etc,— jneMing obnoxious and unwholesome 


syfe. For want of pruning— lor want of befog hut but. 
1^8-70. With infrysion ..... in j ares thy wholesome 

'# 'SOntm— Jitm til. maOdll tnfoct jm 


discourse. 
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ite^Ato I (Jrwfminy 
now ? or was I married to her in a dream t In other words, 
wfcicl^. is the reality— my knowledge that she Is nothing to mo 
or her, assertion that she Is my wife ? * . 

183. Drives ,a«m— leads my senses astray. 

184. Until ^..uncertainty — till my doubts are fully re- 
* Solved. 

185. I will enter thin .fallacy — I will fall in with the 

humour of the game. (No doubt, it seems to me that this is 
a delusion ; but I shall keep up this delusional shall enter 
into the humour of this game— .till I have been able to make 
certaiirof my position.) 

" tip Beasts— k e., the rosary of beads withvwhich the 
Roman Catholics say their prayers. 

187. Cross w<r__make a sign of the cross. 

188. 0 spit* of spites —* what "an ugly misfortunb it is ! 

189. Sprite — game word as ‘spirit.’ 

189. Gobjihs ghostly creatures, supposed to be of mis- 
chievous disposition. * > ’ 

189. Fairies ...elves — There was hardly any distinction 
between them : Qnly elves were supposed to be a shorter and 
, slightly wore mischievous than fairies. 

190. Emu* happen . 

1 91. Suck our breathy pump us dry. 

19a. Why protest thou to thyself— Why are you muttering 
to yourself ? , 

193. Dross*, snail etc Notice how all these epithets 

emphasise the Idea' of sluggishness. ’• ’ ^ 

193. Drone — These are bees that do not wont, tor them- 
selves but feed upon the labours hi others . >• " 

193. Sol — a foolish cteiture* 

193. Snail, rfog— There is hardly any difference between 
beta^ a kind <?f the snail. 

*' f 94* *etiaogpd. 
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* 97 - 7 hou. hast,,, ..forqi— you retain 700? Own body. 

< *00. .Sir— .pointing to Luclaiia. 

*00.- I long for grant — t long to eat grass just m on ass. Of 
coarse this is a bit of comic extravagance on the pan of 
Drornlo. 

*03. No longer will I be a fool — The hot fit is again upon 
Adriana. Having addressed Anti phobia for some time in terms t 
of tender affection, she again flies off mto rage fancying that 
master and mart are both mocking at her. 

t 205. Laugh . . .scorn — make a mock of me. 

*06. Com, Sir etc, — We mast suppose that her tone now 
is very peremptory ; she is no longer expostulating with her 
servant tint giving oders to him. 

208. Shrive... pr ante — I will make you confess all your 
follies. 1 

208. Idle prank t — The foolish tricks of which you have 
been guilty. 

ato. Say., forth — say that he is not at home— that he is 
dining ontside. 

an. Play tht porter— id the part of a gate-keeper. 

213. Well advised — in possession of my senses. 

214. To myself disguised— non known to myself. 

215. Periever so — i. e. go oh with this game for sometime. 

216. In this mst — i. e., in this maze of confusioh and 

errpr. ' 

*16. In this miti, r ,.„go — Expl. Perhaps it is risky to 
enter Into this game ; but! shall do so whatever risk there 
may be. 

217. Shall he ,gate — Shall I have to keep the gate as 

this woman says f 

*19. dine too late— Via are already too lot* for dinner. 

ACT. HI, 

‘ SCgNB-I* , 

[We now reach the heart and hernel of the eowlc bnrinew. While 
Adriana U dining npttkir* with Ahtipfrote* 8.— w nde r thehaiatake* 
impression fchathe fa her hnsband— tho^nl Simon Pure, the mailer 
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ot th«ivsuyo Mm»lf -sppssw eutsUfc »*Aaia*Bd estraiw*. Sot t&* «* 
watt, thiuking that ft must b* th* mud freak of Mxna jjmikard or torn* 
tie, deny him adnutUuca, and— what is worse— re vile him from hehlyd 
tbs shut door. Of course, Antipholus K. flies off into a towwing rage and 
a fur cher stage is notched in tha development of our Comedy ot Skiers,] 

1. You must extusc «ra//— You must offer the neceSsar^ 
excises tor us. (The ideais this : My wife will naturally take ] 
me to> task for my delay in coming to dinner and I beg that 
yon will invent some excuse to aocount for this delay.) 

2. It shrewish — is apt to scold us. 

а. When f keep not hours— when I am unpunctual, when I 
don't come at the proper time. 

3. Lingered— loitered. 

3. That I linger'd. shop— that I was detained by business 

in your shop. , > 

4. Carcanet— an ornament for wearing as a coUar round 
the neck ; a neck -chain. 

4. To set the maktng r/r.— Evidently Antipholus wanted 
to propitiate his wife by holding out this bribe of the carcanet, 

б. Here's a pi7/ai/fc_ref erring to his servant Dromio E. 

6. Would face me down — would compel me to believe. 
(The idea is this : I know that the story Is false ; and yet by 
,his impudent persistence In the assertion he would have me 
believe it despite any sensei) 

8 . Charged him with — i.e., taxed him with possessing, f 

8. Charged him. . .gold^xaadt him responsible for possess- 
ing speh an amount of money. 

9. That I did deny etc . — Of course the reference is to Dro 
E’s meeting with Ant. S. earlier in the day. ' ' ’ 

10. By this — .viz., by coming upon me with such a palpa- 
bly false and absurd story. 

is. Your hand— A. 9., the marks left by yottt hand. 

la. That you Beat.... ..shoto—Zj&L Yoprblpws left marks 
upon my body : and these are my best evidence to prove that 
you beat me at the mart, 

13. The blows. .....ini-Jln other words, ll your Mow#, were 

egible like writing in ink. 
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» >4." Tour own •hand'WMng.^..Jkinh—la other -war 
would ‘be able to confront you with evidence in your 
hand-writing. ' , 

> *6-17. So it doth appear / £*<zr_Mark hew quickly 

Dromio takes up his master’s words and how cleverly he is 
parrying them. ‘You say that I am a fool : and so I Must be — - 
for otherwise I would not put up. with this scurvy treatment 
of yours.’ 

17. The wrongs 1 suffer —viz., at your hand. 

18-19. I should hick being kicked... of an orr— -BEpl. At 
present, you hit me with impunity. ( But if I were to develop 
the habit of hitting back in return, then you would learn how 
to beware of me. 

t8. I should kick being kicked-~ln other words* I ought to 
hit back in reply. 

18. Being at that pass if things come to that pass i. e. if I 

develop Jhe habit of returning your blows. 

* 19. You would http from my heels— d. e., would keep at a 

safe distance from me. 

2 o. &»(/■— serious ; grave. 


20. Our cheer— X be dinner which I shall provide. 

*1. May answer my good will — may be in proportion to _ 
the heartiness of my welcome. (My heart ig full of good will * 
towards you ; and I should be happy if my dinner also were ' 
equally good.) 

si. May ansu)er-~m%y be In accordance with. 

22. Your dainties — the dishes which you May provide. " 

22. / hojdtu^.dear— Kxpl. Compared with the hearti- 
ness of your welcome, I care little for the delicacies of your 
table. 

24. 0 , Signior Balthazar etc.— N. B- One may notice that 
Ant E. is altogether a coarse, blunt type of humanity. The 
good things Of the eirth are all in all to him, and he cares 
little .for such sentimental Considerations as a hearty: welcome 
of a Cheerful greeting. 

- 23. . S&forJlesh or fish~vl e, whatever the. staple article of 

the dinnanSglt be. 
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iSW* ofwdcome—tnA sot QfvgDtfd cbMMt. * ' 

> 4 - Mdkes„,daiuty dieh—\. e., Is sfiibte to supply ft! 
deficiency of food cheer. • V ' 

24. >1 table full of welcome AiA— In other iwords. even 

the heartiest of greetings are unable 'to make up for , the* defi- 
ciency of dainty dishes. - ‘ l 

25. Good mat , sir etc. — N. B. But Balthazar sticks to his 
point. ' A good dinner, he says, is a commonplace lukdry : . 
even a vulgar peasant can offer it sometimes. (But it is 'only 
gentlemen who can welcome us properly.) 

25. Is common— i. e., is a commonplace luxurf> ’ 

24. Every churl— i. e., even a low and base-born creator*. 

26. Wefcome more common— j. e., more common even than 

a*good dinner. ,, 

2/. Small cheer— & poor dinner. 

27. Small cheer .feast — Expl. Even a poor dinner 

may constitute a very merry entertain meat if it is accom* 
panied by hearty hospitality. 

28. Niggardfy— miserly. Sparing- abstemious. 

29. Cates — delicacies. 

*9. Take them in good— Accept them with good will in 
view ot the hearty greeting that lies behind them. (My dinner 
may be poor ; but in view of the hospitality which prompts it 
I hope that yon will accept it with a good will.) 

30. Not with better heart. — not coming from a more hospi- 
table heart 

* 32. Bid them—i, e., bid the servants. 

34. Maud, Bridget r/r.— N. B. Here we come to the very 
kernel of the play, and the comedy is complete. The real 
master of the house is kept waiting outside, while his own 
people mock him from within in ignorance of his identity. 

32. Gillian, Ginn— It has been conjectured* that these 
are meant for Juliana and Jenny. 

33. .Mom, malt-horse — Evident!}' Dro. S. is mimicking the 
other’s yoice from -within not knowing that it is his long- lost 
brother who is the object of 'his raillery. 

33! Mme— 6 o\l ; blockhead. 
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33. Malt-horse^-o. brewers’ bone ; the heavy oakt "horse 
that i» Ojicd for drying brewers' drays. v 

33. Capon -* -properly meaning, a cock fatted for' eating ; 
hew of coune a fool, 'idiot 

34. Hatch— a wicket or half door ; a sort of door within 
a door. 

35-36. Dosl than too many— For full explanation see 

Paraphrase. 

35. Doit thou... wenches— Do you mean to call up girls 
by your conjuring tricks ? 

36. When one it too many — According to one commentator 

this means that there was not a single girl m the house, which 
of course would beiabsurd — for at least there was the kitchen 
maid Luce within —Evidently the meaning is this : Seeing that 
even one girl is plague enough, why do you seek to call bp 
so many ? > 

38. Let him walk etc.— Evidently Dro. S. does not under- 
stand that it is the master of the house himselt that ts waiting 
outside. ('My uasater* to him simply meant, the master of the 
fool talking outside ) 

38. Let hm walk . . Jett — Ex pi — Let him go back to his 
heme, foi otherwise he would have to wait long and this long 
whiting might give him cold in the feet (Of course, it is upon 
this that Dro. S. is playing.) t 

40. Lll tell you... where fore — Again see paraphrase. Evi- 
dently the expression was a common proverb. 

42 Nor today here. ..must not — The idea i$ this : ‘If you 
have not dined yet, then your Chance of dining to-day is very 
feeble indeed/ 

43. Owe - possess. 

46. The'one^.ma&nmg, my name. 

46, The other— meaning his office 

46? ' the one blatne—M? name has never been a source 

of credit' to me while my o’ffice has often procured for me a 
good deal of reproach. » 

46. Mchte— much; considerable 
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r.4pt If thou hadst boon my phet—yis., «t«he market- 
place where my nutter beat me. >' 

48. Ihbu qoulist have changed name—lA Other words, 

yon would have been glad to change either your name or your 
faee — via., in order to avoid the bearing that I got. 

47.48. If thou haist been... for a name — Expl. Jy t present, 
you boldly proclaim that you are Dromio ; but you would ' 
not have been so proud of the name if yoa had been In my 
place to-day at the mart when I came in for the master’* 
beating. Rather to avoid the beating I got yon yould have 
been glad to change either the name or the face. 

49. Cut'/— noise ; disturbance. 

5*. So tell yohr master — This is one of the several points 
of improbabilities which, we may notice in the course of the 
drama. Luciana sorely ought to have recognised her fellow- 
servant’s voice, but evidently she does not. 

54. Have at you with a proverb — Let me use this proverb 
against you ; let me see whether this proverb strikes home or 
not. (Evidently, Dro. E. even now fails to grasp the situation. 
He still thinks that Luciana is keeping up a game with him ; 
and so he says — let me have this proverb at you — let me see 
whether this strikes you or not. 

54. Shall I set in my staff— In other words, do yoa want 
to take up yonr permanent habitation here outside this gate. 
(To set up one’s staff means to make oneself at home ; to rest 
permanently at a place./ 

55. Have at you with another— Expl. If you begin your 
game of bandying in proverbs, here is one in reply to yours. , 

55, When eanyou tell ?— A. proverbial expression ' of the 
time which was used for the purpose of evading a question or 
patting off an .enquiry. < , 

• 5ft* / thiought.'.Jm—I was only waiting for your permis- 
sion. (Of course l t he expression is only sarcastic.) 

6 s. Como, help etc. — Evidently Ant. E. has quite lost his 
patience by>tbis time and HaS'be^un hammeilhfc at the gate. 

ttHe,’ worthless Crbatuije. 

63. For whose take — simply meaning, 'why/ 
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66* Ywni try fir this— I n other words* you wiH have 4 o 
pay penalty for this. * « * « 1 » 

66. If I beat— even if 1 have to batter down my own 

door. ' 

67. JTA*/ JMM& Mu/— The idea is this : -Why should 

(his man be making such a coil at this door ? Can't they be 
mads to-st&fcd on the stocks ? 

69. By my troth — upon my word. , 

71. Your wife *Here is another point of improbability 
m tbe stoty, seeing that even Adriana fails to recognise her 
husband's voice. 

72. This knave — referring to himself ; referring also to the 
fact that his master has just been called a knave by his 
mistress. 

7?. Would go tort — would come in for a smart bout of 
beating. 

73. Here is neither cheer etc. —Evidently these remarks 
exchanged aside between Angelo and Balthazar. 

73. Here is neithei cheer etc — Referring to the previous 
debate between himself and Ant. E. ^Only recently Ant Was * 
singing in praise ot hearty greeting ; but here at die house there 
was neither cheer nor greeting. 

73* Either — one or the other. 

74. We shall part — i. e. we shall have to part ; we shall 
have to go away. 

74. With neither — having got neither. 

7$. They — referring to Angelo and Balthazar. 

76. Something in the wind-~l e., some mystery afbot. 

77. You would so master — Dromio takes his master's 
words literally and plays upon them \n its double sense. 

77. You would say Yon say that there 

is something in the wind ; you would have mpra occasion to 
say So if your dress were thin like mine for in that case the 
wind w<$uld bite yon sharp, # x 

7I Your cake — meaning your dinner. J 

79 * and solcUM disappointed ; Utbwarted in 

his expectation. 



79* Mad as a buck — restless and jra patient as a buck in* 
mating time. 

8 1. Break an# breaking here,. .pate — If you talk further of 
any breaking, I shall eten break your fool 1 * head. 

82. A man map break a word etc.— N.B. Notice how the 
Dromios can never miss an opportunity of playing upon^ words. 

— The idea is this : “Why are you offended at the fhero men- 
tion of the words breaking ? There can be no harm in one 
kind of breaking at least, viz. the breaking of words, seeing 
that words are only wind.” 

83. Break it in yout face - The pun is further kept up. v 
What Dromio means may be thus expressed. ‘There is no 

^harm in breaking words (bandying remarks) — provided one 
does not break words (i. e. prove unfaithful) behind one's back. 

— ‘Breaking words' in the first instance means ‘exchanging 
words’, while in the second instance it means ‘proving unfaith- 
ful to one's words.’ 

84. It seems breaking-^ Bxpl. Since you talk so much 

of breaking, you seem to stand in need of breaking (being 
beaten) yourself. 

84. Hind — base varlet. 

85. Here s too much out upon thee — In other words, you are 
going rather too far. (You are indulging too much in such 
expressions as ‘out upon you.') 

86. When fowls etc. — i. e. when things impossible come to 
pass. (Just as we mav say — 'in a month when there are no 
Sundays/ 

87. Crow — a crow bar ; a heavy bar of iron with which to 
break open the door. 

89. For a fish without a fin etc — Here is his answer to 
Dro. S’s talk about impossibilities. The idea can be thus given : 

Addressing Dro. S. the elder Dromio says ‘You wete talking 

about fishes without fins and fowls without feathers as rf they 
were impossibilities. Well, here js one of the impossibilities 
coming to pass, for we shall presently have a crow-bar, a crow 
without feathers.’) 4 

90. We'll plu& * am together — In other words, We shall 
have a good stiff fight between ourselves. 

' 4 
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92. Let it not be so— Do not proceed to such extremities ; 
do not make a public scandal of it. 

93. Herein— v\%. if you proceed to break open your door 
with a crow-bar. 

93. You were reputation — you will be damaging your 

own character. 

94, Draw. ..suspect — expose to the breath of suspicion. 

94. The compass of suspect — i. e. the circle of suspicion. 

95. Unviolated — unstained, unbreathed upon. 

96. Once this The full meaning is— ‘Know this once 

for all/ 

97. Her years— .This would imply that the wife of Ant. E. 
was older than her husband. 

99. She will well excuse etc She will be able to offer a 

plausible explanation of her conduct. 

100. Made against you— shut against you. 

101. Be ruled by me — follow my advice. 

102. To the Tiger — i. e. the inn at the sign of the Tiger 

105. . Offer — attempt. 

106. In the stirring passage of the day — during this busy 
crowded hour of the day. 

107. A vulgar comment of it — A coarse and ugly inter- 

pretation will be put upon youf conduct. 

108. That supposed - that will be supposed. 

108. The common 1 out the vulgar throng. 

109, Yet ungalled estimation — a reputation which is still 
quite without flaw. 

108.111. And that supposed..... you are dead — ExpL At 
present your reputation is quite unstained. But if you follow 
this violent course, the common rout will entertain all sorts of 
evil suspicions against your honour— suspicions which may 
cling to your character even till death. 

rap May with foul intrusion etc — i. e. may invade your 
character. 4 

M2. Slander fives, upon succession— KJk The idea is this : 
When slander has first attached to»a man's character, one slander 



leads on to another, at>d thus there is a continual succession 
of slanders or scandals, *> 

1 13* Forever hou$td>... ..possession— fop l. Once slander 
has affected a man’s 'character, it takes lip its habitation * 
permanently there. In other words, when a man's reputation 
has been once tarnished the staiit can never be washed out 

1 14. You have prevailed— you have succeeded in dissuad- 
ing me, In despite of wrath as if to show my defiance of 

wrath, (My wrath is justified : but as if to show my triumph 
over it I am determined to be merry.) 

1 16. A wench of excellent discourse — a merry and sensible 
girl ; a girl possessing excellent powers of entertainment Wild 
— i.e. f with something wanton and sportive in her character. 

1 17. Gentle^. shy, modest. Without desert— without any 
cause. 

118-20. 7 his woman withal— ExpL My wife has often 

reproached me in connection with this woman, though hither- 
to she has had no justification for it. 

122. By this — viz. by this time. 

123. The Porpentine — Evidently the Courtesan lived in a 
house bearing this sign. 

125. To spite my wife — to provoke and irritate my wife if 
for nothing else. 

130. Shall cost me some expense— will make me lose some 
money, viz . on account of the costly chain which I am going 
to bestow upon this girl. 


Scene 2. 

[ A scene where *we are chiefly marking time and don’t go forward 
with the action of the drama except quite near the end. 

As regards the scene itself, the following points may be noted : 

[a) First we have a pretty and sentimental love* scene between 

Antipholua and Lucian*. , 

( b ) Then there is some excellent fun between Antipholua S and 

his servant (Drpmio 8.), who is running away in much 
pretended alarm from the aggressive love-making of the fat 
kitchen-maid* * 
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{?) Liwtly, quite near the end, Antipholu* S. is again mistaken for 
hto brother and has a chain proved upon him by a too* 
importunate goidamith. (Of coarse, this last error layB the 
tram for quite a uumber of other errors growing out of it.)] 

2. A husband’s office — the duties of a husband. 

1*2. And may tt be husband's office— Evidently Ant. S. 

has already begun making love to Luciana ; and the girl 
is naturally vexed that her sister's husband (as she fancies 
him to be) should behave thus improperly towards her. 

3. Even tn the spring of love — m the very heyday ot love , 
at the very season when love should flourish most. 

3. Ihy love-springs — i.e. the spring or root of affection in 
>our nature. 

2-3. Shall Anitpholus. . Jove- springs toot — Expl. You have 
oeen married only lately, and therefore this is the time when 
love should flourish most vigorously m your heart ; and yet 
does your love begin to wither in your heart even thus early ? 

4. In building — i.e. even in the course of growing. 

Grow so ruinous — become so overwhelmed in ruin. 

4. Shall love ruinous — In other words, must >our love 

be nipped m the very bud ? Must it wither even in the very 
season when it should flourish the most ? 

5-6. If you did wed . kindness — Expl. It may be 

riiat you married my sister only for her wealth. But if that be 
the case, she is still rich and therefore you ought still to be 
kind to her. 

7. If you like elsewhere if you have begun to love some 

body else. 

By stealth— viz, unknown to my sister. 

8. Muffler clothe, disguise. 

Your false love— the unworthy love which you have 
bestowed upon some other person. 

Muffle blindness— It may be that you have proved 

treacherous to my sister ; but all the same, disguise your 
treacherous feeling under some show of false affection. 

9. Let not In other word*, do not flaunt your 

false love too imprudently before my sister ; do aot parade it 
betore her very sight* 
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10. Thy own shame— v\z . your false, love. 

Be not orator— In other words, do not brag of your 

shameful love before her. 

11. * Speak fair — i e. talk kindly. 

Become disloyalty— i.e. wear your disloyalty in a becoming 
fashion. (It may be that you are disloyal to my sister, but 
hide your disloyalty under a show of decency). 

1 2. Harbinger — forerunner. 

Apparel vicc.*...Jiarbmger—~ Disguise your vice so that it 
may look like the very herald or messenger of virtue. 

13. Tainted— false, corrupt. Be tainted— viz. with your 
shame and sin. 

14. Carriage — manner, behaviour 

15. Be secret false — You may be false, but hide your false- 
ness behind a 9 how of yirtue. 

r6. Simple— foolish. 

Attaint — -fault, guilt. ^ 

17. To truant with your bed — to be false to your wife. 

(Note the apparent — antithesis between bed and board. 
You may be false to your bed ; but why brag of it at the 
board, viz. when seated at meal with your wife ?) 

19. Hath a bastard fame— bears a sort of false estimation. 

Shame well managed— Expl. If you manage your 

false armour skilfully, you may still enjoy a sort of reputa* 
tion though no doubt that reputation will be of a false, bastard 
quality. 

20. Are doubled — their sense of injury is doubled. 

Ill deeds evil word Expl, Shameful deeds become 

doubly shameful when backed by cruel words. 

ax. Poor woman— referring to the supposed credulity of 
women. 

22. Bring compact o £ cred it— Connect with woman in the 
previous fine. (We“women are compact of credit, ue. made up 
of credulity ; and hence we are willing to believe whatever you 
want us to believe. 
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23. fliw /A* arm — u e. enjoy the substance of your 
favours. 

Though others sleeve— The contrast is between arm and 

sleeve , which latter is only the case of the arm. Others may 
enjoy your arm, i,e. y the solid reality of your favour ; but we 
shall be content if you give us only your sleeve, i.e. the empty 
show of your favour, 

24. We in your motion turn— In other words, our move- 
ments are dependant upon yours. (The reference is to the 
relation between the sun and his attendant satellites.) 
'You ate like the sun and we are like your planets and 
satellites, and .hence our motion is entirely dependent upon 
yours. 

2 5. Get you in again— enter the house. 

27. Holy — innocent. 

27-28. It is only sport strife — Expl One may be just- 
ly and innocently proud when his mere words have the power 
of healing strife.* (It may make us vain if we have the power 
of pacifying other 'people with the mere word of our mouth; 
but such vanity is innocent and pardonable.) 

2Q. What your name... is else — what other name you 
may have. 

30. What wonder — what strange miracle. 

You do hit of mine — You have chanced to guess at my 
name. 

31, Your grace — the charm and accomplishment of your 
person. 

31-32. Less in your knowledge divine Expl. By your 

knowledge and beauty you appear as the very miracle of the 
earth— nay, far more divine than the earth itself. 

34. Conceit— power of understanding. 

My earthy gross conceit — my understanding which is dull 
and stupid with the grossness of the earth. 

35. ’ Smothered in eiyor— choked with follies. 

3<S # Folded meaning — the hidden significance. 

36. Your words f deceit— your apparently deceitful 

words. 
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34-36. Lay cpm deceit— Bxpl, You no donbt are divine, < 

but I am of the earth, earthy ; and therefore I entreat that 
yon will lay open to my gross and stupid sense the hidden 
meaning of your delusive words, 

37, Mr soul 8 pure truth— what I know and feel to be true, 

38. * Against my souls. .,;„unhnoiun field — Expl. Why do 
you struggle to make me believe things which I know to be 
false ? 

^ 39. Would you create me new— Would you endow me with * 
a new existence and personality ? (The reference is to the fact 
that Luciana wanted him to believe that he was a citizen of 
Ephesus, that Adriana was his wife, and that she herself was 
his sister-in-law, — Referring to this attempt, Ant. S. says— /I 
know that these things are false, yet why do you want me to 
believe them as true ? Or, would you create a new li(p and 
personal history fcfr me ?’) 

40. Transform me — change me quite. 

To your Power I will yield — I shall be quite ready to 
believe what you wish me to believe. (Ant. S. has asked 
'Are you a god that you want to create me anew ?’— And now 
he says ‘yet, you are so beautiful that I am quite willing to 
believe that you are a goddess and to be changed wholly by 
you.) 

41. If that lam I— In other .words, if I have not com- 
pletely forgotten myself. 

43. JTomage — allegiance, the loyalty of a* husband to his 
wife. 

44. Far more decline— So far from being a husband of 

your sister I know that my heart is' far more inclined to your- 
self. 

45. Train me not — Do not lure me on, do not entice me. 

45. 0 , train me not note— Expl. Your words have 

the power of luring me on to whatever you like. Only, 1 pray 
that you will not entice me to love your sister father, entice 
me for yoursilf, and I shall be quite ready to fall in love with 
you. 

46. To drawn me.....,tear& t -Do not tempt me to drown 

myself in the flood of your sister's tears ; in other words, do 
not not. teiftpt me to fall in love with your sister. J 
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47. Sing, siren <rfr.— .Notice that Shakhepeare uses mer- 
maid and siren as synonymous terms. (The sirens were those 
fabulous creatures, half-woman and B half-bird, who were mention- 
ed in the Odyssey and who are supposed to have the power 
of ravishing people with the sweetness of their strains till 
they died of , starvation. The mermaids also were fabulous 
creatures— ^beautiful women from the waist upwards and fishes 

from the waist downwards who were supposed to possess 

similar powers of destruction over human beings. It is to be 
noticed however that mermaids are not mentioned in classical 
mythology but appear only in the folk lore of Scandinavian 
literature.) 

48* Spread o'er to die N.B. The whole passage can 

be thus explained ; Spread your glorious, wealth of hair upon 
the silver waves of the sea and I shall be content to take it as 
my bed and there to lie. No doubt, it will* be courting sure 
death tb lie upon the waves of the sea with your hair as bed : 
\but I shall comfort myself with the thought that this death is 
Vthe summit of glory ; also I shall think that if you can die, 
y Love itself may die for all that I care. 

V 50. In that glorious supposition — in the fancy that I am 
^ lying upon your hair. 

;*• 51. Such means to die— viz. the means of lying upon your 

hair for my bed. 

5a. Let love sink — N. B. The passage is certainly, 

obscure, and its obscurity is increased by the pun in light 
meaning (1) inconstant, as well as (2) light of weight. We can 
explain it thus : 

'Love is light (inconstant), and light things are difficult to 
sink. But if she (love) sinks (conirary to her nature) then 
let her be drowned altogether.’— Of course, this is not very 
satisfactory, for it means 'if love sinks, let her be drowned’ 
which is mere tautology. But its full implication may be 
<tho$ brought out : ‘‘If love sinks (if I am to be unsuccessful 
in my, quest of love), then let life and love, both be drowned 
altogether” 

It will be seen, that I have taken 'she’ as agreeing with 
‘love/ - It may also be taken f as referring to Luciana ; but 
then the meaning, will be just nonsense. 

53. That you reason 'that you talk in this fashion. 
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54. Mated— confounded, stupefied But perhaps there is 
reference also to the second significance ofmated, i.e. 
furnished with a mate f furnished with a compariioh. 

55. It is a fault..aye wSxpL If you have been mated, 
(confounded), the fault springs from the lust of youf eyes. 

5<5. Far gazings .being by — because my eyes have been 
dazzled by looking upon your sun-like beauty. 

57. Gaze where. ..sight — The idea is this: ‘Well, that 
fault can be easily cured : gaze upon your wife instead of 
upon me and then your eyes will be dazzled no longer. 1 

Where you should — where you ought to, viz. upon 
your wife. * 

58. As good.. . night— Expl. But one may as well shut 
his eyes as look upon your sister seeing that she is ugly 
like the night. 

Look on night — i.e. look upon a person as ugly as 
the night. 

6 Mine owi\... part — my better half as one should say 
now. 

64. Mine eye's clear eye — you who are the light of my 
•yes. 

66. My sole earths heaven — you who are my one 
object of joy and delight in this world. 

My heaven's claim — you upon whom I base all my 
claim of attaining heaven. 

63. All this — viz. all the complimentary epithets which 
you apply to me. * 

All this.. .should be — All these prefty epithets are right- 
fully my sisteris due. 

68. I aim thee — You are the object of all these epithets; 
you are the person aimed at by me in bestowing these 
epithets. . 

Call thyself sister.. J am thee—li you say that your 
sister deserves these epithets, then I must say that you 
yourself are your sister. 

71. Give me thy Perhaps it means* marry me ; 

or perhaps it simply meaqa ‘let me ciajkp thy hand.* 

72. Soft sir—ue. do not proceed so "quickly ; do not 
be so rash hi' proposing marriage to me. 
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73* To get her~~> to propitiate her* 

75. Tour man — your servant* 

77. / am a woman's man — N. B. ^Note the quibble 
upon ‘your man* and woman’s man.’ — ‘Man’ in the first 
case, would mean servant ; in the second case, husband. 

! l can’t be youf man, because I am claimed as a man 
husband- by a woman ; and seeing: that I am claimed by 
a woman, I am beside myself t.e. I am not ; my own 
master.] 

79. Besides myself woman — N. B. Dromio S. 

makes his point thus : — ‘A woman claims me as her hus- 
band. Therefore I am due first to her, I am her property; 
and consequently I am not my own master. And not 
being: my own master, I am beside myself.* 

80. Vne that haunts me — one that dog's my footsteps ; 
one who will not let me be. 

8^-83. Such claim, -horse— viz. the claim of absolute 
ownership. 

83. As she would have me -*... beast— For fuller expla- 
nation see Paraphrase. (If I had been beast-tike in 
appearance she would not have cared for me ; but having 
got me, she will use as a very beast.) 

8q, A very reverend body — implying that the servant- 
nraid was well-striken in years. 

89. Without he say — unless he calls her. 

88*90. I have but lean luck... marriage-*- N. B. Notice 
the quibble upon leqn and fat. ‘No. doubt she is f at ; 
and so if I marry her I phall have a fat wife. But all the 
same she is so ugly that, if I many her, my luck in 
marriage must be very lean, i. e. very/oor 1 

92 She's the kitchen wench ^.—Notice tlj^ # |jumorou^ 
fancy which leads Dromio .the. JiiiBiibimd 

with f at. Of course one has to do much with rat in the 
kitchen ; and hence Dromio. argues that a kitchenmaid 
having so much to do with fat must herself be fat. 

93-94. I know not. tight — Expl-. The only use that 

one can make of her is to put hfr on fire and to run away 
from her when she begins to burn. (Of course the 
reference is to the fact that fat burns very easily ) 
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95. Will bum a Poland Printer — will buto 'to tofig to fit 
severe Poland winter may last. 

96. Doomsday—* The* day of last judgment* when ac- 

cording to Christian belief, the world will be shrivelled up 
in fire. ' 

96-97. She'll bum whole wo fid — The whole Wbrld 

will burn on the day of last judgment ; but she will takfe 
a week longer to burn than the rest of the world. 

99. Swart — black : burnt brown. 

100. Go over shoes — i.e. sink up to his ankles. 

101. In the grime of it — in the thick coating of filth 
that covers her body. 

102. Water will mend — i.e can be washed out by water. 

103. * Tis in grain— Her dirt is not superficial ; it can't 
be washed out by water ; it is constitutional ; it has sunk 
into the very bones of her body. 

103. Could not do it — i*e. could not wash out the dirt 
of her body. 

103. Noah's flood do it — Even the deluge which 

overwhelmed the whole world would be powerless to 
cleanse the filth from her body. 

104 Name — Notice the pun upon the words Nell and 
an elL 

109. No longer hip to hip — In other words, her 

breadth is greater than her height- 

110. Like a globe— -Note again the pdti upon the word 
globe, meaning {£) globular, spherical ; (2) like a terres- 
trial globe, such as is used in schools. 

110-11 / could find.. An her — Dromio^ point is this : ? As 
one can find out countries and continents in the terrestrial 
globe so 1 ca,n find out countries and continents in her body. 

112. In what part. . .Ireland — N,B. The dialogue that 
now ensues is in a coarse and vulgar strain and has pre- 
sumably been omitted fromjthe University text. 

119. Armed and reverted etc The point V the compari- 
son can be thus given: Her forehead is armed, i.e. with 
whelks and carbuncles ; and 1ft makes war against her hair 
seing that her hair retreats from her forehead and grows 
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hisri| upon the head. Similarly, France is armed i,e, up in 
arms, and is making* war against her heir i.e. Henry IV, 
legitimate claimant to the throne, 

Jteverted—Vroperly speaking, it was the hair which 
was reverted and not the forehead. 

122. I looked for the chalky cliffs — The chalk* cliffs 6i 
Dover form g distinctive feature of the English coast. Now 
chalk-cliffs are white; and so Dromio sought in the first 
instance to identify England by something white on the 
person of the kichen wench. However there was nothing 
white in her body ; and so he had to give up this attempt 
and to identify England with reference to the position of 
France. 

124. By the salt rheum— N.B. Dromio makes his point 
thus:- Between England and France there is the salt sea ; 
and hence, judging by the salt rheum running between 
her, forehead and her chin Dromio gathers that England 
is in the kitchen maid’s chin. 

126. Hot— stinking, nasiy. 

129- 30. Declining . Spain — bending down towards 

her mouth. (Evidently the kitchen-wench had a long and 
drooping nose.) , 

131, Armadoes of car raks -“fleets of vessels. 

Ballast — ^ballasted, loaded. 

130- 31. Who sent at her nose— N. B. Of course, 

literally we can understand that Spain should send a whole 
armada of vessels to be loaded with precious stones in the 
West Indies ; but how is it to be applied in the case of the « 
kitchen-girl ? What is the freight fronj the nose with 
which the vessel of her mouth is to be loaded ? Or does 
it refer to the salt rheum dropping not simply from her 
eyes but from her nose ? 

^35-36. privy marks — secret marks of the body, 

138. Ama*ed—not in the present sense of astonished, 1 
but in the stronger original sense of confounded, taken 
aback. 

139. If my breast +**"/lin£-~if I had not been quite 

hard-hearted. * 

140. Curtal dog—* tailless dbg ; rather a dog with a 
blunt, stumpy tail. 
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140. Turn P the wheel— i.^. torn the roasting spit in 

the kitchen. * 

141. Post— hurriedly, quickly. 

142. If the wind. shore— whichever quarter the Wind* 

may blow frpm. '• 

142-43- As if the wind . .... Jo-night — Expl. I do not 
know where 1 may go ; but any way I am determined' not 
to stay any longer. 

144. If any bark — whatever its destination may be. 

i47. To pack ~i.e. to collect one’s baggage. 

151. That.. ....hence — i.e. 1 should go away from this 

place. 

152-53. Even my soul. abhor— \ detest her from 

my very heart. 

154. Such .grace — of such an attractive beauty and 

excellent wit. 

156. Traitor to myself— i.e. false to my own resolve 
and inclination. 

Hath almost. myself— Zs. pi. I have resolved to go 

away from this p^ce : but the beauty of her sister almost 
makes me false to my resolution. 

157. Lest myself. self -wrong— lest 1 be tempted to 

commit some act of sin. 

To self-wrong— a.a act of sin which will be a treachery 
to my higher self. 

158. I'll stop. ..song — I will be deaf to her blandishments. 

The mermaid's song— the enchantments of this woman. ' 

159. Master Antipholus etc — N.B. Jhe Student will 
notice that a new chapter of errors begins from here* 

162- Taken you — carried to you. 

163. Made me... long detained me for such a, time 

166. Bespoke it not — did not order it. T. 

172. For fear... money more — referring to the fact that 
heV&s preparing to depart even now. But of coursethe 
goldsmith who takes him as Aat. E. thinks that thb is 
another pleasant jest on bid part. 
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173, You are a merry man — You are pleased to be 
very facetious. 

176. That would.. .chait f— who would refuse such a 
beautiful chain wjien it is pressed upon him. 

177. Afeeds not.. .shifts — needs not to exercise his wit 

for the purpose of earning: his living. * 

160. Put out — i.e. sail from the harbour to-day. 

ACT IV- 

Scene 1- 

[A fresh complication of the plot now ensues. Hitherto Ant. S, lm« 
been mistaken for hw brother ; but converse series of error* begin* from 
here, ami it i« How the turn of Ant. H. to bo mistaken for the younger of 
the twin*. The first error is rather unfortunate, for it leads Ant. K. to he 
arrested by an officer of the jail.] 

1. Pentecost — Properly a Jewish festival which was after- 
wards transformed into a Christian holiday under the name 
of Whitsuntide Whit Sunday is the 7th Sunday after Easter 
and is thus a movable festival; but evidently Shakespeare 
uses it here as a Term day ; and as a matter of fact, Whit 
Sunday (May 15th) is a Term day in Scotland i.e, a day 
when payments are made, rents received etc. 

1. Since Pentecost.. .due — though your debt has accrued 
since Pentecost last. (Evidently Pentecost or Whit Sunday 
had been agreed upon as the day of payment ; but the 
goldsmith had made default and hence this reminder.) 

2. Have not much importuned you —have not put ' any 
pressure upon you. 

3*4 Bound to Persia — bound upon a voyage for Persia* 

4. Guilders — simply in the sense of money. (See Li.8.) 

Make. ..satisfaction — Pay the debt at once. 

6. PH attach you — will have you arrested. 

7 . Just the turn.:, to you~~ the precise amount for which 
| am indebted to you. 

8> Growing to me — due to me. 

9. In the instant .. -almost the very moment 
1 met you. 
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' 10. Hadofme — received from me. 

• Five (fehek — This is interesting 1 as indicating the hour 
of supper in the age of Elisabeth- 

12. Pleaseth you walk with me etc — If you are pleased 
to walk with me. 

14. That labour— the labour of walking to his house. 

16. A rope's end— meaning a stout length of rope-. 

16-17. That will I bestow. ..confederates — In other words, 
i will scourge them with this rope. 

21. Buy a thousand.. .a ro/>e— another apparently obscure 
sentence- But the meaning can be thu9 given : The task 
of buying a rope’s end for beating these impudent people 
seems as welcome to me as the task of purchasing «n 
annuity of a thousand pounds. I would buy it as gladly as 
I would buy a thousand pounds ayear.’ 

22. A man is well holp up — N. B. Notice how Ant. E. 
and the goldsmith begin at once to talk at cross purposes. 
Ant. E. takes the goldsmith to task for his neglect in 
bringing the chain at supper time while the goldsmith,' 
who imagines that he has given the chain to the other, 
thinks that Ant. E. is only having jest at his expense- 

Well holp up— well helped ; well served. 

A man is well... trusts to you — A than who places 
trust in you certainly fares very ill, meaning that he is 
sure to be disappointed. > 

23. I promised — viz to the girl that 1 visited. 

25. Belike you thought — N.B. Notice the coarseness of 
the jest. “Perhaps you thought that if you brought this 
chain it would tie us together and thus -prolong our love 
and delay your payment ; and so to help yourself you 
refrained from bringing the chain altogether.’’ If it were 
chain'd- together — if we were linked together, viz. by means 
of.your chain. 

27. Saving your merry humour — thanking you for your 
jest. 

28. ’ Carat — a unit of weight for the purpose of weigh- 
ing diamonds, gold and other precious metals. 

29. Chargeful — expensive. 

27. Hjftrtfs ike nobs gfc.~~~F.xpl. Here in an exact acco unt 
of the weightofthe chain, tHo fineness of the gold,' and 
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the expense of making it up » and you will find from this 
that the tptal charge amounts to just three ducats more 
than the sum which I stand indebted to this merchant. 

32. Discharged — cleared in full. 

34. I am not •••money — i.e. I have not got the money 
with n\e. * 

40. •Then you mil bring the chain . etc . — The goldsmith 
and Ant, E; still fail to Understand each other; the gold- 
smith thinks that the chain is with the citizen while the 
citizen thinks that the chain is with Angelo. 

4^. Both wind- --gentleman — Both ,wiod{; and* tide are 
ready for the voyage ; and the merchant isjdelayed only on 
account of this payment. 

48. Use this dalliance — keep up this practical joke. 

49. Your breach ■ • . Porpentine — your failure to take 
the chain to thp inn. 

50. Chid you — taxed you ; taken you to task. 

51. Shrew — a practised scold. 

52. The hour — viz. the hour of departure. Steals on — 
draws near. Despatch — make haste, viz. to pay your debt. 

53. Importunes me — presses me. 

& 02 v he importunes me — how he presses me for 
payment. 

56. Send the chain- -token — i.e. send some token 
through me ; send me with some sign or symbol which will 
prove that I am entitled to receive it. 

57. You run---breath — You, pursue this jest to death ; 
you make too much of it. (The idea is this: A jest like this 
is well enough for a time ; but it grows very disagreeable 
if you persist in it long.) 

59. Dalliance — here meaning delay ; or perhaps there 
is a reference to the chaffing or badinage is* which the 
two friends seemed to be indulging. 

M» vih-ffyk Mr bwimas is 

too' wfeiati'T ^ jdfMjyw I c$n't 
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aitw'i Vv ‘ O 

afford to wait white you aw exchanging jaataJ baleen 
yourielves. ' ,T 7 

60. Answer me — sattefy.my debt. f ; 

Good sir etc — Apparently this remark l*. addressed, 
to Antipholus and givee "great offence to the latter. 

61 Leave him officer — Leave him to the custody of 

the officer. 

66. You wrong me much — -you do injury to my credit- 

68. i How it stands credit— how it affects my repute* 

tion as a man of business. 1,1 

69. At my suit — upon my complaint. 

• 70. Charge you — command you. 

71. T caches. ... . .reputation — affects my credit. 

^ 73. Or I attach you — N. B. Angelo has been arrested 
on the suit of the merchant ;, and now he, U> hie turn, 
theatens Antipholus with a similar arrest. (Mr. Scrimge- 
our remarks that the goldsmith gets Antipholus arrested 
in his stead and led away to prison. — The suggestion, 
besides being unwarranted, is inherently improbable. 
Antipholus’s arrest could not possibly satify the gold* 
smith’s debt to the merchant and thus save Angelo from 
arrest ; and in point of fact we find that both Antipholus 
and the goldsmith were led away to prison. No doubt the 
goldsmith reappears as a free man in the beginning' of 
Act V. ; but this must be because, in thef meantime he 
had found some means of satisfying his de%t.] 

74. Pay thee.... ..had — pay you for something that f 

never received. 

76. Thy fee - Apparently, it was customary to pay a 
small fee. before a defaulting debtor could be put into 
prison. N. B. The student will notice that as yet ther»is 
no regular suit either against Angelo or against Ant. E. ; 
and the arrest of both was evidently by means of some 
summary process under which defaulting debtors cOUld be 
arrested even before judgment was passed sgainst them. 

’ 80. Tilt / give thee oail— till 1 produce some. person 

who can stand surety for me and thus procure my release.. 

81. This sport — viz. the pleasure o* sending me to jail. 

But, sirrah.. ....at dear -ExpL You' will have to 

pay a heavy price for this paptime of yoyrs, viz. the plea* 
sure which you derive from sending roc cauelessly to jail. 
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"Ml JtM the metal rffc.— ah tfiui gol&'abd sftVer tbit Vou 
possess. . , J ", 

, , At ell the metal, . . . .^ow/nwr^Y ou tr»fi fikVe to forfeit 

atl the j|old and silver id your shqpwben you are called 
upon tp.answer this higb-haoded proceeding of yours. ' 
83. Shall have taw in Ephesus — i. e. have judgment 
against you if there is any law ip EphesuS. } 

Enter Dromio of Syracuse— ?tht student will 
remember that at the end of III. ii., this Dromio had be£h 
sent by his master to hire passage in a' ship. Having 
finished his business, he now returns to give information 
to his master and naturally mistakes She citizen Ant. for 
his youn&er brother ; and a fresh series of confusion is' 
thus opened. r 

8 $. A bark of Eptdamnum — a vessel bound for 


Epidamnum. . 

87. Bear s away — sails from the harbour. Fraughtage 

^S9?*^Balsamum — The more usual form of the- word is 


balsam, meaning a precious unguent. 

Aqua-vitae — liquor, strong water. 

The oil, the balsatnum — Evidently Ant. S. while 
searching for his brother was not unmindful of the interest 
of commerce, 

90. Merry wind — favourable wind. ' 

91. Th$l> stay for nought at all—' There is absolutely 
nothing to prevent them from sailing at once. 

93. Peevish — here meaning'fooHsh. 

95* 7b hire waftage — to book a passage for you. 

97. 7*0 what purpose — viz., the object fdr which the 
*rope was intended. 

98. You sent me as soon — N. B. This is Dromio’s 

emphatic way of denying the charge. What he means to 
say is this : you never sent me for a tope* Hay, rather 
than send the for a rope you would as soop haVe sent me 
to be hanged/ 1 1 . , 

101. teach your ears — viz., by boxing twm soundly. 

102. Hie theestraightB-go immediately. 

' JO*. ropw^^oroamebtarhaugipg 9 '^ wall. 

,TAafihaU $*7 ine—ftiTwad? fdumf in the 
Ipiirsi will be sufficient to procure ihy release. 






i ironically allied itb tfii kitchefl-gfri.)- 
ill.' To oaa^iM^to embrace. 

113. Must their .fitlfil—must carry out their mas- 

tar’s commands. 

- Scene II. 


f A Men* ebbfljr noticeable for Ihe a**Uudhe of epithet* which Dromie 
8. pours out in describing the of® per of the Counter —Ail *orU of Jnferenoes 
hove been fought to be drown from this "scene oouoernihg Bheifepeare’e 
knowledge hf MW : but tome the only justifiable inference seemt to be 
that 81u^aip#are-*-lik&lawar men before eud since— bed quoe tMted the 
sweets of prison -life ] 

2. A*jiter0ty--by close inspection, 

3. that hf did plead etc — Th? idea is thhk ; Are you 

quite sure tbaibe was in earnsst ? or was he simply Mat* 
ing with you ? . 

4. Looked he red or Apprently this rapid" change 
of complexion would indicate that he was in earnest and 
very much in love, whereas a more tranquil demeanour 
would go to show that he was merely trifling. 

6. Hit heart's meteors etc — those passing shadows ' on 
the face which are a clear indication of the heart's ftimost 
feelings. {Meteors would usually mean shooting star#.’ 
But evidently Shakespeare uses the word in the sense of 
those heavily charged storm-clouds which gather oo the 
aky and seem marshalled as if for battle.) 

Tilting— careering ; marshalling for battle. 

What observation m his faceu-ti. B, Divested of 

metaphor, the passage can be thus explained ; 'What 
notice did you take of those shifting clouds - of emotion 
which, passing upon the face, look like/ sto*m-elt>uds 
arrayed far battle ? 1 ^ 

7. He denied iright — The double , negative is for 

the sake of emphasis. He denied that you had any right 
ip.him.’ J ’ 1 _ t ' 

' 8. IH tnetmt. ... . .none— E*pl. Whet) he «aidthat,I.,j*ad 

no righrin him, evidently he’ meant. that he was not doing 
the right thing by s play upon the. word 

‘right.’) - 
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My 0*4- toy evil fortune." 


t y. ^ ra *Wj** r *-- m ** DX *i * stranger at Ephesus. 
(BiM fyfaum. deliberately misunderstands the mewisf and 
takes here’ as meaning in thjsjhouse.’) 


10» Though were "though he might be 

quite false and treacherous in other respects. 

And true he swore were— He may be a very f«iy« 

man in other respects ; but In saying that he was a 
strang-er- here he was only speaking the truth. 

11/ For you — in your favour. 


14. With what Persuasion. ..love , — What temptation did 
he hold out to you in seeking and winning your love ? 

15. That in an honest suit... move — that might have 
been used if his suit were an honest one. CThe idea is 
this ; fie was acting dishonestly in making love to me ; 
but all the same the words he used might also have been 
used if his spit had been an honest one.) 


17. Didst speak him fair — N, B. Mark how Adriana's 
jealousy flares out even in speaking to her younger sister. 

No doubt he was very kind to you ; but were you equally 
kind to him in return ?’ 

20. My tongue etc. — EXPL. My wish may not be grati- 
-fied ; but 1 am determined to abuse my husband to my 

heart’s content though I may not succeed in winning his 
love. 

21. Crooked— bent, distorted in limb. 

Sore — withered, dried up- Ill-faced, worse-bodied — 

with an ugly face and an uglier body. 

24. Stigmatical—beasi ng the stigma of viciousness 
upon his body ; stigmatised or branded as with the very 
st Amp of vice. 

Stigmatical...mind — His body bears the stamp of 
vice* and his mind is even more vicious still. 

25 . Who would be jealous- •• • • -one — Luaana. inspite, of 
her love for her sister, can't help making fun of her. She 
says— ‘Suppose your husband is as bad as you make"'tum 
out to be, why should you be jsnJous of him V # 

26. ff^’dU-lamsnMi tuputoed for. 

Gone — lost. 


4 
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Neevil^^ gone ■ No 000 mourns, jttp the loss, of 
an «wit thing* * 

27. But / think / r<*y— Though I paint him In 

Such evil colows 1 think better of him St heart. „ „ 

28. Yet would— yet I wish. * ? 

Herein — i. e. so far as my husband is concerned. 

Yet worm — Expl. 1 wish that in the eyes of 

other people my husband may appear even worse than my 
description makes him out to be. t 

29. The lapwing — also called the peewit. The refer* 
ence is to the bird's habit of crying (uttering its notes) 
farthest from its nest in order to mislead the fowlers and 
thus preserve its young ones from harm. 

25. Fat from the nest cries away — N. B, Adriana 

applies the idea thus ; The lapwing cries farthest from its 
nest in order to mislead the hunters and thus preserve its 
young ones. And so I speak ill of my husband in order 
that other women may think ill of him and thus 1 may 
have him wholly to myself. ' 


36. In Tarter limbo — meaning in prison. Of. B, Pro- 
perty speaking Tartar limbo is a tautology— -Tartar or 
Tartarus meaning hell, while limbo or limbus patrum would 


mean that regi e 
supposed to.pe m 


wduld 



hell, which, see 

jjfcSJWHtopF childreit.who j«ad 


up w bw m jw ia j ia w Mat- , . ^ . . . 

37. In an everlashng garment— referring to the suit of 
buff in which the sergeant of the prison was dresseej. (The 
sergeant was dressed in a suit oPleather and.laather wear* 
fnr » vag J ong^upe- And hence it is described as an 

^cSSSrSt.) - - , v 

38. Hath h*m—bm caught him. (Tip expression 
‘hath him j]L the heel is deriv ed from, the cus t om, o f 




" 38- Orn pAemv*.3a^l>ror^i idea w that the 
steel buttons on, the sergeant's cost were so index <?f the 
hardness of bis heart. 


7 © 


comm ar twaoar 


lApriv 


4t. if ^lay hphh tM^deobie ^M# of the 

wor<LU(i) an enemy ; (a) a man who comes and cdMMif <9W"< 
from boflnd, # <• -. • 

rtfWihg to J ' the fade • that tapping s 
one on the shoulder was the mart hi his being arrested. 

4i. OMM Prhp^Wfr a naifoW ' channel of 1 water ; here 
referring ta -toy windiftghnd crooked passage^ 
i 4 /ftyW-nit'row lanes hr ‘pafhwiys. 

41-4], One that countermands nartotv 1 aHdt—OXK that ’ 

prevent^ phAple 1 froth escaping by the narrow and tortnhos 
by-ways ofthe'clty. 

4$. if' 1 hound..,, ..dry-foot well — If. IF. Both etoftM- 1 ' 
sions are, derived from the language 'of- the chaise/ Ahhufld 
that runi codhter is a hhUnd that has lost its qdntfy add rafts 
back upon ltk tracef .whilethe hound that *4re^fnV i fbot''l*l l 
hh&dd‘ tbit? can' folfo^f' its quarry bythe schnt evert' ondfy 
gtodftd. Th^sicond expression therefhre would be incoas 
sistent with the first, arid Dromio is only punning upon thh 
former phrase. (The Counter was the name of one of tHh* 
principal’' prisons in > London ; and by ‘ runulngv conhter, be 
mianS; ^keeping the Counter prison, 'being one of the keepers 

of'prtswr 1 f 

44; (Mi that bifote Ihejudgmtnl, . f .,.A///L_referrtag to tbof 
summary process by whidh ‘people could be sent to prison even - t 
before 1 the institution of a ‘regular suit. The ideais this 1 
People pre sent to hfellonlyafter the day ’ of last judgment ; > 
but it lit dlgWant'with'the warders of the counter. They send 
^a k e g ple th jail) evenbeftwh judgment has 

Whit ts the «M/hr»'„'Evidentiy AdriUrta has bedft ' 
by thjfe nhfgftTaftrf effithetsthaSi Drhhrio hurts at' hftr 

./ do not finm,"tast~ix}k I d©W •'Atf* 
Tm* rm bw tMsT Mnbarlte . 


« w..^ itf i 
Imto&mit at wtfhi 
of ^ 

__ mw 

Redemption — means of procuring 
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fkJ** ~-AlS&&rXJk 

sense of 


— «„d. Adriana uses bandln 


F - ^ -t s,v , «* JYW 11 ‘V ‘SIS* >v> 

word «s, mtauiag , < boi#,< flnropis*. 


wilfully n)istn«.~.~_ wpw» W«*W1*»W0» , ■ TWT S3I < 

5$. // ukw two.„,. strikes CM«<— This is of course sheer 
foolery. , Bjttiiis. ludicrous assumption of terror Drpn^' wants 
to make outmsj everything in this strange city wasj>$$jtchea. 
Even the clocks were bewitched for they seemed to be 
backwards. 


6o. If an hour meat a sergeant etc — Note the excesses of ^ 
veneration or awe in which Dromio holds the police sergeant. 
‘No doubt time does not ordinarily run back ; but even time 
would run back if a sergeant were to arrest it.’ . 1 ' 1 

fit. As if Time were in cMt— -Adriana is very, literal and ^ 
prosaic. She remonstrates thus with Dromio : ‘You speak Of 
a sergeant wring to arrest Time ; buj can Time be ; Indebted 
that it should run the risk of arreSt f ' ' : ^ 

Were -in debt could possibly he indebted! Fqfodty— 

foolishly. , 

6*. Tim it a very, ... . .season N- B* Dromio makes 

his point thus : ‘Time certainly can bei indebted: nay, it Is even , 

bankrupt for it can never satisfy the debt which it, owes and 

bears.’ The idjea can be thus amplified : "We make all sorts 
of expectations from Time : but these expectations can never ’ 
be all fulfilled ; and therefore, so far as^our hopes ,and. unful- 
filled aspirations are concerned. Time must be always in our ( 
debt.” 


• 64. Stealing on — creeping ^slowly on. " 

60. Pressed rfcww—overwhelmed, weighed down. ‘ 

With conceit with all sorts of fanciful ideas. 

69-70. G»»««*.,,..,*»>rv_ExpL Being deprived of* toy 
husband’s company, my ideas are' my only consolation }’but 
'they are also a source of injury to me fdr sometimes Hhey' fill 
my mind with causeless fears. 

* ' 1 1 ' ♦ * 1 ■« \ , ’ A > * ’ - ' r'f • 




f< "r *. 

7 * comrdv op untOM ' I Apt i v 

* wtotshfeg the former for hb brother tod getting rebuff*} in ooneequenoe* 
Bat tteooarteMm is not » parson to bo eerily rebuflW ; and so she im 
prorieee a lie and carries it in »U*hMte to Adriana.} 

s. * Their well-acquainted friend— a friend of long standing 

4. Tender money to me — press offers of money upon me. 

5. Kindnesses — past acts of kindness shown by me to 

them. , t 

9. Took measure of my body — measured roe for a suit of 
clothes. 

10. Imaginary w» 7 rr_*t ricks of sorcerers. * 

u. Lapland sorcerers Lapland, according to the people 

of the Elisabethan period, was the land per excellence of sor- 
cery and witchcraft. 

13. Have you got..,,, .apparelled — Have yon succeeded in 
shaking off the sergeant ? N. B- The point of Dromio's com- 
parison between the sergeant and Adam new apparelled may be 
thns given : Adam of course was naked, dressed in his own 
skin ; the sergeant also was dressed in skin; and therefore he 
is described as the picture of old Adam dressed up in a new 
, suit of clothes. 

' 16-17. That goet... Prodigal. — The reference is to the Bibli- 

• Cal parable of the prodigal who returned to his father’s house 
after long wanderings and in whose honour the fatted calf 
wak killed. [Of course, there is an oblique referenc^to the fact 
that it was only prodigals (spendthrift persons) who found 
their way to a debtors’ prison.) 

* That goes Prodigal— The sergeant was dressed in 

leather_in a suit of calf-skin ; and Dromio says that it was 
the skin of the identical calf that must have been killed in 
honour of the prodigal’s return. 

so. Ts a plain case — My meaning is plain enough. 

31. Bast-viol a musical instrument, something like the * 

violin. . 

3S. Goes them a hob and ’ rests than 1 — 1 . e. taps them on 
the shoulder and arrests them. Then is a pun npon the 
secondary Sense of the passage according to which it would 
mean— ‘Gives them a bob (S shilling) and thhs allows them 
respite.' (Qf coarse, it ms only poor broken-down persons who 
got arrested and sent to jail. And Dromio, referring to the 
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practice of airiest by giving a Upon the shonW??*, puns up$n 
the word and says.*the sergeant takes t>ity upon poor broken* 
down people, gives them a bob, i. e. a shiHfrig ahd sh allows 
them to rest.’) : 

23-24. Takes pity ,durame— The same idea itofurther 

developed. Dromio playfully suggests that the sergefptt who 
arrests poor debtors only tr.kes pity Upon them and gives 
them suits of durance in place of their own ragged garments. 

Givis them.., durance — Note the pup : (t) puts them 
in jail— sends them to durance vile ; (a) furnishes them with 
suits of durance, he. leather garments which will last for a long 
time. 

as. Sett up his rest — is resolved. 

24*35. Sett up, hit rett... morris-pike — Dromio means that 
the truncheon of the jailor is more useful than the morris* * 
pike of the soldier. 

27. Sergeant, of the band— Note again the pun upon the 
word ‘band'._(r) troop, company ; (2) mortgage bond. 

28. Breaks his band— fails to discharge his mortgage deed. 

3a Good rest — again punning upon the words ‘rest’ and 

‘arrest.’ “These sergeants are always ‘resting people as if they 
thought that men always want to rest, are always inclined to 
sleep.” 

31. Best in your foolery — Mark how the pun upon the 
word Jrest’ is run to death. First of all we have the play upon 
rest (repose) and rest (arrest). And here we have the further 
pun upon ‘rest’ as meaning stop, cease. * 

32. Puts forth sails out from the harbour. 

» • ^3, 1 ' brought you word etc, As matter of fact, he had 

brought the information not to Ant. S. but to Ant. E. 

35. Afjy— a lumbering sort of coasting vessel. 

35. Wert you hindered by the sergeant, flAay., . Expl- 
I hired for yon a passage in the vessel. Expedition (the name 
of a boat) ; but apparently the sergeant forced yon to wait for 
the bark Delay. (Of course there was no such bark as that, 
and ’ Dromio to 01% punning upon the words Expedition and 
Delay.) t? 

jjr, Dkfratt-jmnA, confounded. ... 

38. Wander in illusions— josm about in a region. 0 i fancy. 






4 1 ,* / vie. from (he ch|fo wfcjch yoq are 

wearing round your neclt y A ' 

♦I,, idcwi/-- getaway, 

46. 7 %# , rfaw — she-devil, the wife of die devil ; of 

conns alluding to the fact that she was a woman. * i 

47, In the KaHt wench dressed like a loose woman. 

47. Light wmch — a woman of easy virtue, a courtesan. 

48. Thereof •>-tay, . .This is the reason why the girls say etc. 

Thereof comes. wench.., N- B Dromio’s meaning can 

be thus expressed : When the wenches say ‘god dam (a) me 
they mean that God should make them the deni’s dam, i-** 
that God shonid make loose women of them. In Othet words, 
these girls want to grow wanton and therefore say ‘God damn 
me.’ 


5a They— i.e. these light women. 

50. Angels of light — apparitions of radiance apd beauty. 

51. Will turn— \.t. in hell fire. (Perhaps it means also 
that they will burn those who may come In contact with them.) 

5 a. Come not neat her — for her contagion will bum people. 

$3, Marvellous merry — pleased to be very facetious. 

54. Mend our dinner — have some further refreshment. 

55. If yon do—\.z. if you accompany her for the purpose 
of taking refreshment 

55. Spoon-meat — such meat as requires to be eaten with a 
spoon. • 

55. Bespeakn-mAtr, * 

Expect spoon meat etc. — alluding to the common pro* 
verb (quoted two lines below) that he who sups with the devil 
mqyt have a long spoon. 

61. Give me the ring etc. — Notice how practical the courte- 
san is/ Falling to get the chain,' -she must -at least havp the sing 
with which she parted in anticipation of the chain. 

6s. My diamond— via. the diamowj ting that J ( gewy«t, 
at dinner. 1 

,64. Ask hit the parings #te.*i*femaso content , withitifles. 

65, JM Us piece of atrwm * • ? 
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67, to the.«Wtft*S*, * , , . 

71. To cheat me se—*A». byhaving my jiBgaadymsefut*^ 
mg to give me the chain. 1 

73. Fly pride etc. — N- E Dromio mppites-ahe proverb In 
this way : The peacock is the proudest of birds ;> pod thrifefOM 
it would be absurd for it to cry shame upon pride. Similarly, 
for the courtesan who was accustomed to cheat people, )t was 
absurd to charge Antipholus with cheating. 

Ffy pride etc. — Bxpl. It is as absurd for a peacock to * 
cry shame upon pride as it is for yon to charge my master with , 
cheating. 

75. Demean himself — conduct himseif. (Also with a fide 
glance at the meanness of his conduct.) 

77. Far the same — in return for this ling. 

8a Instance — proof, indication. 

Rage — madness, insanity. 

Si. A maddalt *-a foolish, cock-and-bull story, 

. 83. His fit*-*- his occasions^ attacks of madness. 

84. On purpose— deliberately; 

85. iffy tray — the course I should adopt. 

86. Being lunatic— i.e. in a, raging fit of madness, 

88. I fittest choose — I choose as the fittest course for me 
to follow. 

89. Too much to lose — I cannot afford to lose such a large 
sum. 


BCRKE IV. 


[Event* .multiply . tut, and we eeem to be hurrying towards tbs 
climax of the ogmedr— Antipholus E has already suffered tlieUbmiUstioo 
of being arrested and" placed In custody j but as if this were npt enough, he 
is now treated as a mad ttwMj ,Und placed in the binds of * ma^l -doctor 
named Pinch.] ’ 

1 ,, Break dwjjyr-n^ V9fij from your custody. 

3. To warrant thee— to satisfy yqaj tp derve as ruy «#>* 
curity with yon and thus proeoromy relpsfA . 

4. Wayyoat rf—ob*t mate, capricious. 
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n' coMinr m warn*. 

5. Wilt not. mtttHgir—^tthApi ' is ’fciaklh’g Soine dlflS- 

cultyAbout entrusting the messenger with such a large sum of 

money. 

. 6 . Attach'd— arrested. 

7. Will sound. ears — she will not like it at all. 

9. Have you that I sent /or — Notice how the ambiguous 
form of the question heightens the confusion still further. Anti- 
pholus means *have you got the money I sent you for ?’ But 
Dromio naturally misunderstands the question and thinks that 
his master is asking about the rope which he had commission- 
ed him to buy. 

to. I warrant you — t can assure you. 

10. Will pay them all — N.B. Notice again how the am- 
biguity of the answer keep* up the mistake as between the 
master and man. (In speaking of paying, Dromio is thinking of 
requiting his mistress and others for the wrongs which they 
had indicted upon him and his master, while Ant. E. natural- 
ly takes the word in the natural sense of paythent in money.) 

14. / will serve rate — F.rpl . If 500 ducats be the, 

price of one rope, I should be quite willing to purchase for you 
590 ropes at that rate. 

19. ’ 7 is for me to he patient — Addressing the officer 
Dromio says “why do you ask my master to be patient ? It is 
rather for me to be patient seeing that I am being cudgelled 
unjustly." 

19. I am in adversity — It is I who am suffering and there- 
fore am in need of patience. 

21. Persuade him hands — Expl- You ask me to hold 

my tongue ; but it would be more to the purpose if you ask 
my master to hold tys hands. 

ss. Whoreson — bastard. 

23. Senseless — Notice the pun upon the word.. By sense- 
lets, Antipholus means foolish, while'DrontiO means ‘without 
the power of feeling.' \ 

s 3 > I would I wert,..,,, blows — XxpL Yon call me sense- 
less (stupid) ; but I wish that I were really senseless (bereft of 
the power of feeling) in order*that 1 might not fetd the smart 
of your blows. - , L 
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27. Natmt3b^M^,> 

28- When I am cold «&,— la other word*, lg isnever in 
Hint of 4 B excuse for testing me. When I am cold, my 
coldness serves as on excuse, and when l am hot it is toy 
heat that serves as his excuse. • 

30. Raised— i. e., made to stand up. 

33. Wont her brat— is accustomed to carry her rfdfrf 

36. Respice fimem — N. B. The reference is to a etfrfrd - 
dlng jest of the time which consisted in a pttn upon the 
expressions respice finem — respice fvnem and which 
would mean both— (i) have a care for your end, and (2) 
have a care that you are not hanged in the end. 

37. Jo prophesy like the parrot— N. B. Parrots then 
as now were taught to utter foul and ominous expr ession s 
like ‘beware of the rope’ or ‘walk the plank*— meaning 
that somebody was destined for an unfortunate end. Now, 
if any passer-by happened to be offended at these exprs*’ 
sions, it was a common jest for the master of the parrot 
to say— ‘Take heed, sir, my parrot prophesies.' Divested 
of these puns and references Dromio’s meaning may he 
thus expressed ; ‘Mistress, have a good care of yourself ; 
keep a good length from the master ; beware that he does 
not lay about with his rope’s end upon you* 

Respice finem — Lit. ‘have a care for your end * Here, 
‘see that the rope’s end doesn’t touch you.’ 

Like the parrot — after the fashion of parrots. 

37. Beware... end - Of course, in the parrot's mouth, it 
would mean ‘see that you aren’t hanged, * Here it means, 
‘see that the master does not lay about with the rope’s 
end.’ _ „ 

40. Incivility— v iz., cruelty in beating the servant. 

Confirms no (ess - proves as much. 

41. Conjurer — a ghost doctor. 

42. Establish again— restore him to his proper 

wits. 

43. Please.. .demand * satisfy all your dsmands ; pay 

you as much as you want. > 

44. Ekry— angry, infuriated. 

45. Ecstacy — his fit of midness. 
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47. There is my Aomf—N. BxMcte KtS-quibble which 
, 5 »f«gg«stod ty.tbe wrssion ‘fori your pulse’ Ant. says 
it hare is my |»od tight enough,;, but instead of feeling ma 
fl pulse, you Vfil) hgva to feel my hand upon your ear.* m 

48. I charge thee etc.** N. B. Hud) , baa evidently 
called up his most solemn manner and is i addressing, not 
^gtipholus direct but the- devil that was supposed to lodge 
ip bis body. ‘ 

' 49* a* yield po s se ssi on — viz-, to give up your possession 
' >of this man's body. > 

ll, 49. To yield- . -Prayers— to yield to the influence of my 
prayers and give up possession of this man’s body. 

50. ‘ Thy itate of darkness — ’the dark chamber of hell 
Where you'd well. 

1 52. Thou doting vneard — you foolish magic-monger. 

' 54. Minim —! This word has passed through a variety 
Of Sensei and now means an unworthy favourite ; but here 
Itmeans, a loose, unworthy woman- 

'54. Your customers— yo\ir clients ; your chosen com- 
u panions. 

55. Saffron face — yellow, bilious face. 

' 56. Revel and feast it— 'If here Is an instance of the 

dative of interest. 

55-58. Did this companion. house — In other words— 

“were these sorry and bilious knaves revelling and merry- 
making at my house while I— -the legitimate owner — was 
kept shivering putsidei" 

* 60. Would. time — I Wish that you had remained 

1 there till now. 

61. This open shame— viz., the public indignity of being 
arrested in your native town and behaving like a mad man 
in the streets. 

62. Thau villain^Mxstt&ag towards ©rofttio. 

, l 1 -63. Sooth tosay— to tell you the truth. 

65. Your doors were loeffd e/c—N.B. Dromioisno 
‘ doubt speaking the -absolute truth t but thd way in which 
bis answers are framed lend cdfour to tbesuspicion that he 
is stoPUr echoing his twists WordS rO'brder fb pacify his 
spirit. 
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' W. 'lUjUtuJtfMU'Sl* ■ WtlfMft tWfmtt. 

4ta»6ft*she inker own persop. 

69. Cortes— certilbly. 

'*&/ $&cW t^iitefc-Wt^hen^ifd. ' " ' Mhrfc the 'mock- 
serious pfuMundfS of manner which Drortik) ¥bri' puts on 
and which fend* cofout to the suspicion thatheWa* only 
trying to hatnour his master. * • , 

72. Tht vigour of Ms rage— the full burden of hisitpger * 

73. To soothe him — to fall in with hi* humour. 

73. Jk these contraries— in these whimsical tndoda of 
his miod. 

73. ' fttgiod—cHirMies — Adriana evidently supposes 
that Droqtio is lying in order to keep his master in gibod 
humour and me' doubts if this policy is realty good in 
in view of her husband's condition. 

74. No shame — no harm. 

74. Finds his vein — knows his real character. 

75. Yielding to him — i.e., by pretending to acquiesce 
in his sentiments. 

75. Humours '., frenty— soothes him in his fit of madness. 

76. Suborn'd the goldsmith — i.e., paid him money and 
thus instructed him to bear false witness against me. 

79. Heart and good will — sympathy and good-feeling. 

* 83. / am witness with her — 1 can, bear testimony to the 

* act ‘ , 

85. 1 was sent for. ..rope — Dromio’s answer, though per- 
fectly true, ptpvps to be particularly unlucky— Jar both 
Antipholus and Adriana are now convinced that he is lying. 

86, , Possess'd — i . e.,‘ obssessed by ghosts, 

87. j£tea4fr-rwi\d, disordered. 

89. Lock, me forth— shut me out. 

94. Dissembling— M m, hyprocritical, 

96. Art confed&fatoe. .Jtaek —have entered into a fout 
itah?$ f rascate/ - 

A damned pack— an accursed band. 
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97, To make... of me— to make me a common object 
of ridicule. . / 

99. That would behold. . .sport— wovAA teamen to con* 
template this ludicrous plight of mipf. 

101. More company — Pinch calls out for the assistance 
of more people. 

104. I am thy prisoner — and you are responsible for 
my safety. 

105. To make a rescue— to snatch me away by force 
from your custody. 

109 Peevish — foolish. 

111. Do outrage...to himself— act in a way that is injuri- 
ous to his own reputation. (Do you take any. pleasure in 
seeing this man act foolishly and thus injure his own repu- 
tation ?) 

* 113 The debt... required of me — E*pl. I shall be re- 
quired to make good the sum for which he stands indebted. 

114. Discharge thee — i. e. recoup you for any possible 
loss. 

116. How the debt grows — how the debt has arisen; 
what was the occasion for borrowing this money- 

117. Safe conveyed — escorted in safety. 

120. Enter'd in bond for you — bound in chain for your 
sake. (For the pun, see Appendix). 

A man is said to be ‘entered in bond’ for another 
when he stands surely for that other. But here Drdmio 
uses the expression in a literal sense. 

121. Wherefore.. .mad me — why do you goad nye to 
the verge of madness ? 

122. Will.,jor nothing— without having given buy 
cause. 

Be mad, good master— For then at least you will 
have given them some excuse for binding you. (At present 
you are bound for nothing. But it is better that people 
should be bound for something rather than nothing ; nod 
therefore I ask that you should consent to bn mad for the 
time being). 

123. Idly — incoherently, foolishly. 

129. How grows it <foe—How has the 4ebt come to be 
* incurred ? * 
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131. Mad it mt~*&\ id not receive it from the goldsmith. 

132. All m rage — transported with a fury of madttess/ 

134. Tip ring I saw etc — Mark how the <^ji£e*an jwill i 
not lose sight of the main chance ; she keeps harping upon 
the Hog which she had presented to Antiphjlus'and which 
she now expects to get back with the help of Adrian*. ' 

135. Straight almost immediately afterwards. 

138. At large — in full detail. 1 V « i> 

l d 0. Naked swords — swprds unsheathed. 1 

144. Would he your wife — claimed to be your wife*; 

144. Ran from you — evidently at sight of the naUd 
sword. . 1 

147-48. They -will surely ...harm — because pot£ we 
Know that they- are afraid of drawn swords. 

\ 

148. They speak us fair—* they spfeak courteously with 
us. 

150. The mountain of mad flesh — referring to th0 fat 
kitchen wfcnch who had claimed him for her husband* 

151. Stay here still— continue to remain here. ‘ 

151-52. Turn witch — i.e. turn sorcerer like the dther 
people of this enchanted place* (Notice how the words 
'wizard/ ‘witch/ ’sorcerer are used indifferently in the 
same sense* viz. of people proficient in the practice of the 
black arts.) 

153. For all the town — i.e. for all the riches of the town* 

154. To get. .aboard— to carry our luggage on board the 
ship. 


ACT V. 

Scene 1 

[The very possibility of this Comedy depended upon the condition that 
the two Anttpholuses shouljJ not come aero** ©tu*h other ; end so the 
whole business U at end-all the vayt tei y and mistake is cleared up— as 
soon as the brothers are confronted with each other Aegepn, as the fatbet 
of the happy pair of twin*, k» of Course « pared ids life j— and to crown all 
he discovers his lost wife in the abbess of the priory.] ; 

Priory — Shakespeare uses the word in the same sense 
• as convent, i.e, a religious house for mint. 
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t, Hindu* d ~~\ prevented you from going upon your 
Esteem'd — thought of. 

4 CVimW-— referring to a man’s financial solvency. 

. 8. Wprd—u*, hU mar* word without any deed or 

writing. 

Might bar my wealth— might persuade me to part with 
all my wealth. 

9. Yonder::, he walks — N.B. As a matter of fact, this 
was not Antipholus E, but Ant.S ; and thus a fresh Chapter 
ofmnafuston here opens- 

10. That self chain — that very chain. 

11. Forswore to ham — denied having received. 
Forswore most monstrously — denied in a most 

shameless and impudent manner. 

14. This shame trouble — referring to the shame of his 
arrest. 

15- Scandal — disgrace- 

16- Wtth circumstance — i-e- with minute and circums- 
tantial details 

16*17. With circumstance ••■chain — You denied having 
received the chain ; and not simply that, you denied it 
upon oath and with circumstantial details- 

18. Charge — the expense to which you have put me- 

20. But for staying... controversy —but for being delay* 
ed by our quarrel- 

28. Resort— meet, gather together- 

29* Impeach me — impeach my reputation 

3d PU prove — viz- by fighting with you 

31- If thou darest stand— i e- if you venture to stand up 
against me in fair fight. 

34. Get within Atm— A duelling phrase, meaning 'get 
Within his guard* go past his posture of defence.’ 

36. Take a house— take refuge in some sanctuary— i-e, in 
some, privileged place where you would be immune from 
arrest. 

37. Is some priory— a. convent of some fort, 

ii Wl ore spotPd — we shall be quite undone. 
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42- Noii* his perfect wits^aoi to the fall possession 
of Mi Moves. • * i 

43. That /did.. .on Mm — that I wanted to ftfht with him. 

f am sorry new— i.e. now when I know that he 
is mad. 

44. This possession — this attack of madness,, this 

possession with a spirit of madness., . 

Sour — morose, sulky. 

34. Heavy — melancholy, gloomy. 

46. Much... he was — very different from his usual 
character. 

47. TiU this afternoon-. .of rage — In other words, his 
madness never openly broke out till to day. 

48. Nfer — ...of rage — never assumed this open and 
manifest form. 

49- Wrack of sea — shipwreck at sea- 

50- 51. Hath not e&e.../ew— pl< Has he been lured 
into the path of unholy love by the lust of the eye ? In 
other words, has he been tempted into sin by the at- 
traction of physical beauty ? 

51. Stray'd Au affection — misplaced his affection, (IJotice 
that this active use of the verb 'to stray* is unusual.) 

53- Who give, . .gating — who allow their eyes to rove 
about from woman to woman (and thus are easily ensnared 
in sin-)* * ’ 

57. Reprehended km — taken him to task- 

Yon should. . .reprehend ed N.B- Mark the Socratic 
irony of method which the lady Abbess bare employs. 'Her 
object is to draw out Adriana and lead her on to confess her 
fault, viz* in having' ill-treated her husband. Adriana is com- 
pletely deceived by her sympathetic manner and her 
apparently innocent Questions, and does not perceive till 
too late that she has been’ 'betrayed to her own reproof.' 

59. Not rough enough — i- e- not as severely as you 

ought te%MWdoae. . . , 

60. As my modesty would let Would be coneis- 

tem , 4ttif#‘lMd»ey< *■ 1 v ‘ • 
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61* Haply in private— JSJh. The inatauatioa if that the 
ought to have done it in 'public in order to .make the 
reproach effective ; and poor Adriana at once falls into the 
trap and confesses that she bad been upbraiding her bus* 
band— not simply* in the secrecy of the home but also in 
public places. 

' 64. {the copy of our conference — the sole theme of our 
discourse. Conference— .conversation. 

65. For my urging f/— because I persisted in badgering 
him upon, ‘he subject. 

66. At hoard— when seated at table for meals. 


In hod.. .urging it— in other words. I would not let him 
be; i taxed him with it in bed, 1 taxed him with it at hoard, 
and >n fact, I nagged him upon the subject everywhere. 

68. Glanced it — hinted at it, referred to it. 

69. Still — always. * 

70. And thereof came it etc — N-B. Mark how swiftly the 
iady Abbess now turns round upon poor Adriana and con. 
fronts her with her own confessions. Thereof— via- because 
of this persistent nagging of yours- 

7}. Venom — in the sense of venomous, poisonous- 

72. Poisons... dog's tooth — is more deadly than the bite 
of a rabid dog. 

73. Hindered— broken, disturbed. 


Railing — bitter and violent abuse ** 

74. And thereof-. -light— E*pl Your nagging deprived 
him of sleep ; and his present light-heartedness is the 
effect of his sleeplessness- 

75- Sauced — seasoned, accompanied- 
76 Unquiet meah... digestions — If a man is interrupted 
* in his meals, his power of digestion is upset- 


77, Thereof — viz- from this ill digestion. 

Thereof*. . bred— Y our upbraiding! disturbed him in 
his meals ; disturbed meals produce bad digestion ; and 
oad digestion produces fever. 

79- His sports — the recreations in which ha indulges. 
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80. Sweet recreation fart'd— when a man is deprived 

of the necessary refreshment after toil. , , 

81. Moody-r-aour, gloomy. 

82. Kinsman.. ...despair — the depression * of spirits 
which is closely allied to grim and utter hopelessness. 

83* At her heels — viz. closely following the’ Spirit of 
depression and despair. 

84. Distemperatures — disorders, diseases. 

Pale distemper a lures. ..life— sickly diseases which 
are the enemies of life. 

83-84 At her heels... ...to life — N. B. Adriana makes her 

point thus : When a man is deprived of necessary re ere a* 
fcion, he falls iqto depression and melancholy ; ' depression 
brings despair ; and despair brings in its train a troop of 
evil and ghastly diseases. 

85- Life-preserving rest— th&t repose and refreshment 
which is necessary to the maintenance of life. 

86. Mad — i. e. madden. 

Man or beast — either man or beast ; meaning both 
man and beast. 

88. Hath scared thy husband' ■ • wits — -hath confounded 
your husband and driven him into madness. 

89. She never reprehended etc — N.B. See how Luciana 
takes up the cudgel on behalf of her sister ; but apparently 
Adriana herself has been overwhelmed by the avalanche of 
the lady Abbess's reproaches. 

90. When he demean'd.. .wildly — when he behaved to a 
rude and boisterous manner. 

91 . Why bear yon etc. — Why do you put up with this 
reproach ? (This is addressed to Adriana and not to the 
Abbess.) 

92- Shq did betray.. ....reproof— She has led rtte on to 

confess things which are damaging to myself. (She has 
caught me in a trap ; misled by her innocent manner, I have 
said things which are now being used against myself.) 

96 . Sanctuary — It wity be noticed that in the middle 
ages, certain, places, as for instance, churches, convents 
and monasteries as well as certain specified districts bad 
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th tf privilege of sanctuary, Le. people who took shelter in 
these places would be immune from arrest so long as they 
remained there. « 

97-99. It shall privilege him turAVHW ft**till i have 

wither succeeded or failed ia my attempt to restore him to 
his senses. 

99. /» assaying it — in attempting the task, viz. of res* 
toring his senses. 

100. / mil attend my husband — N.B. Students must not 
be misled into thinking that this is a proof of Adriana's 
extravagant affection for her husband : it is only a jealous 
woman's clamorous instance upon her own rights. Whe- 
ther Adriajia loves her husband or not she cannot bear that 
some one else should deprive her of her rights and take 
up her rightful place at her husband's side.) 

101. Diet his sickness — i.e. give him nourishment during 
his sickness- 

It is my office — it is my duty as wife. 

102- No attorney— i.e. no proxy to work on my behalf* 

Will have no attorney but myself — I am npt going 
to have my wife’s work performed by a deputy. 

104. Be patient— ins. have done with your pious wishes- 

105. The approved. ..have — such means as I know. 

106. Syrups — sweet and soothing drinks. 

107. Formal man — a man in his normal and regular 
state of mind- 

108. Mine oath— i.e. my oath as a member of the order 
of nuns to which I belong. 

At a branch and Parcel of my oath — The idea is , 
this ; To heal the sick and minister to their wants in suffer- 
ing is a part of my duty as a nun. , J 

109- Mjt order — i. e. the religious order to which 1 be** 
tong.' The monks and nuns of the middle ages were 
divided among various orders of retigjous fraude*, as for ins- 
tance, the order of St* Benedict, the Ciatereiaii hrder etc. 

112. M it doth.. ...JsoSness— it dol* net agree ijrfth 
your holy character and position. 
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its. ' This humiSatkfcn which the Afewa 

ha* put upon yoo< vi*. in refusing to five batk your ho*- 
bftfid to yqmr otro* 

118 . /few new Au grace— have persuaded the Duke. 

119- Perforce — by an employment of force. 

120. 73fc dwf Points at five — The hand of the dock is 
on the stroke of five. (Another Interesting point of time 
as giving the hour of supper among the Elizabethans.) ' 

122-24. The melancholy vale... abbey here — It has been 
conjectured that in the melancholy vale behind the ditches 
of Abbey, Shakespeare is thinking of Wapping, where fdt^ 
merly pirates and eaa-rovera were hanged. 

123. Sorry execution — shameful hanging. 

126> Reverend— s \ mply meaning aged, ancient — with 
no idea of Clerical rank. 

127* Unluckily — unfortunately for himself. 

130. We mill behold his death— We shall be present at 
his execution. Down to the middle of nineteenth century 
no spectacle was more welcome to the English people than 
the sight of hanging or a public execution. 

134. So much me tender him — so much consideration do 
we show him ; such tenderness do we exhibit on his account. 

139, Whom I made.* J had— whom I married and thus 
made the master of my property. (Under the ancient mar- 
riage law of England the husband became the sole owner 
of all the wife’s property unless there was any Special 
settlement to the contary.) 

140. Important letters — Perhaps important here cpnVdJr 
the idea of importunate', urgent. 

This ill day — this unlucky, ill-fated day. 

142- That— a o that. 

144. Doing.. ....ettieen — behaving offensively towards 

die citizens. ^ . 

145. Rushing in tfair houses etc. — Of tour** the only 

foundation for this sweeping charge was the trumped-up 
story of the pmutssas. , ... 

146. JV%*~anytbtag which he fancied *p 

bit fit of madness. * *. 
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* Once did...bound—ottc * 1 succeeded in seouriogf turn. 

■*148;- tfn take order for the wrongs — to arrive at ft co tnpro- 
mise with people about the injury which he toad' committed. 

150. Wh*t strong escape— what violent means of escap* 
tog from hie custody. 

151* That had the guard of him— who were entrusted 
With charge of him. 

153. With ireful passion — inspired with anger. 

154. Madly bent on us — driving against us with mad 
fury. 

155. Raising of more aid — collecting more assistance. 
Raising of more aid — N.B. The students who have 

Carefully followed the story from beginning to end will 
notice how Adriana distorts the real facts of the case in 
order to make out a strong pfta in her favour. Thus (1) 
Antipholus had not been rushing through the streets doing* 
displeasure to the citizens ; 12) she herself had not gone 
Anywhere in order to take order for the alleged wrongs 
Committed by her husband ; (3) Antipholus and Dromio had 
not met them with mad passion and chased them away. 

163. tong since — from a very long time. 

164. Engaged — pledged. * ' 

I to thee.... ..prince's word — I gave you my word 

as * royal prince. 

165. When thou didst make him etc • — From this as 
well as the reference given in 1. 139 one may be perfectly 
•ore that Adriana was much older and richer person than 
Antipholus ; and the match between them had been arrang- 
ed by the Duke in order that the tatter might be endowed 
with the wealth of the former. 

166 To do him all the grace and good — to show him 
as much favour aa 1 could. 

169. Determine — settle this dispute. 

170. Shift— i-e- look out for yourself' 

172. Beaten the maids a-row— beaten them one after 

another i made them stand in a line as it were, and beat 
them from one end to-the other/ • * ’ ’ 

173. Singed off— burned off. 
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*74* At to blaud-~c,% his beard continued to btlrn, 

> 175 * Puddled mire — muddy and filthy water, 

Ever as it blazed the Adf/r-^-»Thef first set fire to 

his heard and then deluged him with mud and fifth under the 
pretext of quenching this fire- 

177, Nicks him like a /W— tricks him out like a lool by 
clipping his hair irregularly, 

178. Present Ar//— immediate assistance. 

180. Ate here — meaning, within the Abbey. 

181, That is false etc.— Of course Adriana is obssessed 
with the notion that her husband has taken shelter in the 
Abbey, and therefore cannot bring herself to believe in the 
servant's story. 

183. I have not breathed it — I have hardly paused 
to draw breath in my haste to bring the news to you. 

185. Ta scotch your face— to hack and slash your face 
(7b scotch is to cut with incisions.) 

I87. Halberds These were long wooden shafts sur* 

mounted with a double-headed blade shaped like an axe on 
one side and a hook on the other. 

Guard with halberds Evidently the Duke calls upon 
his guards to form a sort of ling round them and thus protect 
Adriana from any possible injury. * 

189. He is borne ^invisible — He must have been carried 

outside the Abbey m an invisible form. Even now—ovOy 
recently. 

191. Past thought* of human reason— Antlpholus's sudden 
appearance from outside the Abbey seems like a miracle to 
Adriana, and she thinks he must have effected his escape 
by means of art magic in an invisible form. 

194. Bestride thee — i, e, stood over you with my legs across 
your body. 

194. Took deep scars — took upon me the wounds that 
wire meant for you. 

*94*95' When Ibestrid thee..,.<Jife~~ when I saved your life 
by bestriding your body and taking upon myself the blows 
tneant for you. 
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197, The /tar of death— tint fear of being presently banged. 

Unless.. ....dote— unless I have been driven quit# mad 

by the fear of immediate death. 

Unless the fear of death r A.— Evidently this is spoken 
wide. • 

20t. Abused me used me ill. 

201-202. Hath dishonoured mo iuiusy— has inflicted 

upon me the extremity of possible injury ana disgrace. 

204. Shameless — publicly, impudently. 

2C5- Discover — show, explain. 

*06. Shut the doors upon me — locked me out from the 
house. 

207. Harlots not in the present sense of prostitutes but 

in the sense of lewd, licentious people to whatever sex '•they 
may belong. 

210-1 r. So befall my soul withal — Expt- May I fare 

in the other world according as this story is true or false ! 

sir. This is... withal — this charge which he brings 
against me. 

S12. Ne'er may I look on day rlc.— Note the solemn 
infcprecations with which Adriana and Lnciana seek to 
fortify their story. 

21 Ne'er may I look simple truth — In other 

words, may I never live unless this story is true I 

214. They are..... Jorswom— Both oi them are swearing 
falsely. (Spoken aside.) 

2 « 5- /« Ihfr — so far as this particular charge is concerned. 

Justly chargeth-Js right in his accusation against them. 

216. 1 9m advised— i.e. Iam speaking Vritb reason and 
•deliberation, 

217. Disturbed...... wine — fuddled with drink. 

. ut8. Heady rath etc. — speaking impetuously under the 
influence of he.ad-strong anger. , ’ 

siu, Jdy wrongs. mad — my injury might have gadded 

to madness even a wiser person than myself. 

afy.% 19 , f am advised, sdiser et«dL-N< 0 > The idea is 

this : The Urrongs that I have' suffered are anoughtodtive 
one mad ; and yet I am cairn and deliberate in this that I ftstd. 
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w»‘- Wm k» noi,,„„pacArt mkh W had' not 

entered upon a conspiracy with her. ’ ' ‘ '* 

222' Co.v/»i witness — could bear testimony tothe truth of 
ray story. ' , 

228' That gentleman — referring to the merchant to wjtom 
Angelo was indebted. t j 

229. 7Vicr# </«/. smear me down — There he quite 

outfaced me (quite put me out of countenance) by •Tear- 
ing a false story to the effect that etc. 

232. With an officer — with the help of an officer of the 
jail. 

233. My peasant —meaning his bondsman, Drotnio. 

235. Bespoke — here meaning spoke to. Fairly — with 

courteous words. 

238. Rabble more confederates — a vile crowd of her 

allies. 

241- A mere anaton.y — i. e. a mere skeleton, a person 
skin and bone, mountebank — quack. 

\A mere anatomy etc . — Notice how the extreme lean- 
ness of the gost doctor is harped upon by Shakespeare at 
almost disproportionate length. In fact, it has been sug- 
gested that the character of Finch was devised to suit an 
extremely lean actor who was a member of Shakespear’s 
company. 

242. Threadbare— ragged, poverty-stricken. 

243. Sharp- looking wretch — a man emaciated with the 

pinch of hunger. . 

244. A living-dead mate—* walking corpse. Perns- 
citrus— mischievous, injurious- 

245- Took on him as a conjurer— assumed the part of 
a witch-doctor. 

247. Withrno face .outfacing me— seeking to outface 

me with that lean no-face of his. (He is so much of a skele- 
ton- that hi# face is properly no face at alt ; and yet, with 
this no-face of his, he .wanted to Mare me out of 
eouftteohne*-) “ 

ZhwWrA— moist, damp. 

Vault — cellar. 
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252. Gnawing 1 , . .sunder — cutting’ asunder with my teeth 
the rope with which I was bound. 

257. Thus far...... with him — thus far l can bear out 

this, story. 

262. I will he sworn — I can take my oath in support of 
what I am going to say. 

264. Forswore it— -denied having received it. 

265. Thereupon — viz. when he acknowledged having 
received the chain after having impudently denied it before. 

271. This is...withal— chit, viz. the charge which you 
bring against me. 

272. An intricate impeach — a tangled and intricate 
affair. \ImPeach properly means impeachment, accusation ; 
and evidently the Duke is referring to the cross charges 
which the different parties were bringing, against each 
other.) 

273. You all haDe., .cup — you have been all'bewitched ; 
you have all drunk off the magic potion which Circe used 
to give her victims. (Circe, in classical mythology, was a 
witch who lived in the island of ASnand who had thepower 
of transforming her victims into beasts by means of her 
magic devices.) 

274. 'If here you housed him— it you locked him up 
here ; if you found him taking refuge in this house. 

Here he would have been — because there is no other 
meansof egress from this house. 

275. Coldly — i.e, coolly ; rationally, deliberately. 

276. You say he dined at home — you, referring to 
Adriana and Luciana. 

277. Sirrah etc. — addressing Drotnio of Ephesus. 

What say you P — What is your evidence ? What have 

you got to say upon this part of the story ? 

278. He dined with her there etc. — N.B. The student 
will notice how the accounts given by the different parties, 
w 4 hile agreeing in certain particulars, differ materially in 
others. Thus Adriana is confirmed by the goldsmith , in so 
far as they both declare that Antipholus had taken shelter 
within tbs Abbey, but Adriana is contradicted- by the gold- 
smith as regards whether she had dined with 'her husband 
or not. 



283. Is strong**- meaning; that these contradictor accounts 

could not all be true at the same time. f 

284. Mated — amazed, confounded* ' \ 

285* < Vouchsafe allow me* grant me permission* 

286, l see a friend — referring to Ant* E* whom he mistake* 
for Ant* S. though both are equally his children. 

288. Freely — frankly* without hindrance. * 

291. 1 was his bondman — meaning that he was bound in 
the same chain with his master. (For the pun* see Paraphrase 
as well as Appendix.) 

292. Gnawed „^„cords — cut asunder my bonds by biting 
through them. 

295. Ourselves— by you — referring to the fact that ^geon 
, was bound and therefore reminded Dromio of their own bound 
condition a little while before. 

297. You are not Pinch's /j/rs«/_Mark the assumed 
innocence of Diomio's manner, ‘I hope you are not mad as 
we were supposed to be.’ 

JVoi Pinch’s patient — not a mad man and thus requir- 
ing the attention of Pinch. 

298. V/hy look you strange on me — why do you look upon 
me as if I were a stranger ? 

301. Careful hours — hours spent in anxiety. 

Deformed deforming hand. 

Time's deformed hand — time which has the effect Ot 
devastating the human features. 

301-302. Careful jin my face — Expl- My face must have 
been stvangly altered by the life of anxiety that I have led and 
by the wasteful effect of time. 

30 2. Defeatures — disfigu rem ent. 

303. But tell me yet..„ tm voice--Expl But though you 
may not recognise my features* can’t you recognise me in my 
voice ? 

310. You are now bound to believe him — Note the pun in 
bound : (J) obliged j 2(*) physically bound* via. with that rope. 

gii. Extremity — crueUy/pitiless rigour. , v 
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0 Iww's extremity Ala* for the relentless effect* of 

timet . , * 

£1 a. Tongue — voice- 

Crack'd and splitted— rendered hoarse am} unmusical. 

£14. My feeble carta — my voice which ha* bees on. 

tufted ( rendered unmusical > by my life of anxiety. (Notice 
that untuned is a transferred epithet, for it is the ley that is 
untuned and not the cares.) 

My feeble key etc . — my voice which is the feeble key 
with which to express my cares. (The voice is here meta- 
phoiicaliy compared to the key of a musical instrument. 

315. Grained. lined, furrowed. 

This grained face — my face which is scarred with 

suffering. 

3*6. Sap consuming winter — old age which withers the 
vigour of life even as winter consumes the sap of trees. 

Viinter’s drizzled mow — referring to the venerable 

white hair of old age. 

3x7. The conduits of my blood— the channels through which 
the blood flows. 

All the conduits frozen up — though the spring of 

life within me seems to have become congealed and frosen up. 

3*8. My night of life — the decaying period of my life. 

319. My waiting lamp — referring to his eyes which have 
grown dim with age, 

315-32*. Though now..,Anfiphlou!- -Kxpi. No doubt age 
has laid its heavy and paralysing hand upon me : mv face is 
covered with the snow-white hair of old age and the spring of 
life seems to be frosen up within me ; yet, even in this decay 
and desolation of age, I have still some feeble glimmering of 
sense and my ears have not altogether tnmed deaf. And I am 
assured by all these witnesses, vis. by toy eyes and ears. 

3I9. Some fading glimmer — some feeble power of sight, 

330. A little use to hear— some slight capacity for hearing. 

318-3*0. fit hath my night of life,, to hear — Expl 

No aonbfttfy vital powers are all on the watte : yet t have not 
quite lost tny memory, my eyes also still possess some pe*er 
of sight, and my eats still retain tome Httle capacity for hearing. 



■c. a. 1 mem 

3*1. AU these old witness— vis. such rOrnnanU of memory, 
sight «ad hearing as 1 Mil possess. 

3*4. But 'seven ytart since — only seven years ago. 

3*6. Thou shortest — you feel ashamed. 

To acknowledge misery — to acknowledge one in 

my present wretched condition. 

3*6. Con witness with me—csa bear testimony to my 
accoant. 

*33. Moke the * dote — .have made you foolish. 

334. Beheld a man much wronged — pointing of course to- 
her protegees. Ant. S and Dromio S. 

336. It genius to the other-— seems to be the very spirit and 
apparition of the other. 

One of these men — referring to the two Antipholnses. 

337. Of there — -referring to the two Dromios. 

• 33®- Who deciphers them -*. who can probe their mystery, 

343. I will loss his bonds — 1 will be the means of procur- 
ing his liberty. 

333-334. I wiU lose, ^liberty — Expl. I will help him to re- 
cover his freedom and when he escapes I shall regain a hus- 
band in him. 

347. At a burden at one birth. 

35a. I he fatal raft — that unlucky, hapless raft ; so called 
because it was the means of separating them nil. 

359. This fortune — via. my present position as Abbess. 

360. Morning story — referring t0 the story given by 4 £geon 
in the morning. 

Here begint,, t right — this quite agrees with the starting- 
point of the story which he narrated to us in the morning, 

, 36*. One tit semblance — identical in form and Image. 

363- urging... at tea — her mention of the .fact of the 

shipwreck. 

366. AntiphAu*. . . Corfnth first — The student will notice 
that the date, though quite familiar with Antiphoius E. falls 
into ihe same mistake as the rest and addresses this question 
to Ant S. 
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379. / told you then—mt, the love which I then pro- 

fessed for yon and the proposal of marriage which I - made 
to you. Leisure — opportunity, To make good—r to fulfil. 

391. We still. ..man — We were always coming, not across 
our own servants but the servants of the other, (In other 
words, I was always meeting Dromto. £. and yon were always 
meeting Dro, S.) 

39s. I was taken for him — meaning that Ant; S. was taken 
for Ant. E. * 

394. These ducats — referring to the money which had been 
brought to serve his baii and which was now with Ant. S. 

395. It shall not need — The money will not be requited. 

Hath his h/e — i e. without the necessity of having to 

pay any fine. 

396. That diamond — referring to the courtesan’s ring. 

397. My good cheer — the kind entertainment v.hich yon 
provided for me. 

398. Vouchsafe — condescend. 

400. And hear... fortunes— and hear in full detail the 
story of all our fortunes. 

40*. This sympathised one day’s error -— this chapter of 
errors in which every body has shared. 

404. We shall make full satisfaction — Expl, You seem 
to have been all involved, one way or other, in the errors 
which naturally arose from the confusion of identitv be- 
tween our children and their attendants. But come and 
listen to the story of our adventures ; and that may com- 
pensate for all your sufferings. 

Make full satisfaction — viz, by narrating the strange 
story of our lives and trials. 

405. Have L. dr avail — I have spent wholly in suffering. 

406. Gone in travail of you — gone burdened with a 
load of anxiety for you. 

405 406. Thirty-three years -sons — For thirty-three years 
I have spent a life of suffering — thinking constantly of you 
my children. , 

406 . My heavy burthen- ■delivered-— I was never reUev^i 
of this heavy weight of grief. 
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409. ftfe caUtutim tf their naSivity—you vrtjo «ct»*Nfl> 
«**et r«m*mferanttr ofthrtr dtt* <rf tilth, $Becmue^fNtt 
also were bora on the same day with them). ‘ : 


410. Gm 
christening 


SHm JKittA&ML 

nebUfRTPBr the 'whole family, and hence it is described 
gossips’ feast.) 


or 


Jo# with me— renjoy with me. 

410-11. And joy.;festivi & — you will rejoice over to 
much festivity coming after such a long period of grief. 
(The folio reading was nativity , in place ot festivity.) 

412. I w&? gosstp * at this feast -I will take my full 
share in this feast as if 1 were one of the gossips myself* 
(The word gossip, God sib % ‘hindered in God’ originally 
meant the god-parents at one’s baptism.) # 


413/ Shall I fetch your stuff —Of course Dromio S. 
wanted to address his own master Ant. S ; but he address- 
es the other Ant. by mistake. 

414. Embarked— carried on board, 

* 

415. Lay at host — were deposited. 

417. Anon — afterwards. 

420. Kitchen* d me — entertained me, fed me well. 

For you — by mistaking me for you. 

421, Sister — meaiUng, sister-in-law. 


422. My tf/att-^looking-glass, mirror. 


423. Sweet faced youth — a young man with a kindly, 
amiable face. 

424. To see their gossiping— to be present at their 
festivity. 


425. Not I sin — meaning, not that he will not go but 

that he will not go in first, # 

426. Thai's a question — a point in dispute. 

Try it— decide it. 

427. Draw cuts — i. e. drpw lots. (The primitive form 
of drawing lots was by holding in the hand a few uneven 
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ffjiffH. rf straw# and then the question was decided by 
eo— body polling the longer or shorter ea the caee 
might be). 

We •anti dr an cuts for the senior— In other words, 
we shall decide the question of our comparative seniority 

by drawing lots. 

Till then — i. e. dll the question is decided. 

428. Nay then thus — The two brothers here take each 
other by the hand and perambulate the stage sidb by side. 



APPENDIX TO NOTES. 

A. Poms. Quibbles and Conceits. 

All thess terms are losety used to indicate some jugg- 
ling with words — some clever play upon the form, pound 
or sense of words which was a favourite pastime with 
Elizabethan writers. 

1. A pun or quibble arises — * 

(a) When the same word is used to convey a double 
sense*. 

(b) When a play is intended upon two words or 
expressions similar in form but different in 
meaning.! 

(e) When a word suggests an allied word — similar 
in form or in general sense but applied with a 
very (Efferent meaning, t 

{d) when a word suggests its sharp antithesis by 
contrast. (See No. 4 below). 

2. A conceit, on the other haod, is an idea quaintly and 

fancifully expressed. A typical example will be found in 

ME 2. ‘Spread over the silver weaves thy golden hair etc.* 

» 

Bf. List of Poms and Quibbles in the Errors. 

1. The clock hath strucken twelve upon the belt ; 

Afy mistreti hath made it one upon my cheek . — 

Here the pun is more implied than expressed. The 
clock has struck 12 ; but my mistress has struck one— viz. 
given one a blow upon my cheek. 

* For iUuotcation of thfa, wo No. 9 in th« following !i*t. 
f So* no. 3 and 3 ia the li»t, • 
i the *«>. 9. 
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See Nata- 
li- 'Her forehead armed and reverted &&' (HI* 2- 119) 
See Note*- 

jf 22. A backfriend, a * shoulder -clapper .poor souls 

* to hell.* (IV. 2. 41-44) 

For the whole passage which just bristles with puns, 
see paraphrase and nates. 

23. ‘On a band 1 (IV. 2. S3) 

, Adriana uses band in the sense of a bond, i. e. a mort- 
gage or some other deed of loan ; but Dromio S. takes it 
in the sense of bond or rope. 

24. 'Gives them a bob and rests them 1’ (IV. 3. 22-23) 
The proper meaning is 'gives them a tap on the shoul- 
der and arrests them’ .* but it may also mean gives them a 
shilling and thus enables them to rest.’ 

25. 'Gives them suits of durance.’ (IV. 3. 23-24) 

(1) Puts them in jail — in durance vile. 

(2) Gives them Buits which will endure, suits of 

leather. • 

26. 'The sergeant of the band band* (IV. 3. 27-28) 

For this further pun upon band, see notes. 

27. 'Expedition delay’ (IV. 3. 34-35) 

28. *The devil’s dam God damn me.’ (IV. 3. 51-53) 

See Notes. 

29. ‘Feel your pulse feel your par.’ (IV. 4. 46-47) 

30. ‘I am here entered in bond for you’ (IV. 1. 120) _ 

(1) The actual meaning is 'Here am I— put in chains 
(bonds) for your sake.’ 

(2) Bntetbere is % glance at the second possible sense 
" ah the passage.' Here am I, made to stand se- 
curity on your behalf.’ 

31. JEgeon — Your bondman Dromio. (Bondman-slave.) 

Dro E. Within this hour ( was his bondman, sir.' 
(Bondman-tied in tile dime bond or rime with 
him.) (V. 1. 290-91) 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Q. 1. What A the available evidence for de ter m ini ng the 0 
date of ShakesPe&ftl* plays ? 

This evidence may be considered as falling 'Under tbs 
following main heads. 

(t) If the play was published in Shakespear's lifetime, 
its name would be entered in the Stationers’ Register of Copy 
rights— thus giving the date of publication. 

(But the student must always remember that the plays 
published during the poet's life-time were neverprinted under 
the poet's supervision or authority : they were in every case 
pirated editions of the stage-version of the plays and as such 
corrupt and unreliable. These pirated versions, publis hed 
during the poet’s life-time, pre known as the quartos .) 

(2) In September 1598, Francis Meres, Professor of 
Rhetorics at Oxford, published a book named PaUadis 

• Tamia or Wit's Treasurie, in which after a complimentary 
reference to Shakespeare (comparing him with Plautus and 
Seneca for comedy and tragedy respectively) a list is given 
of some of SHakespeare&B plays. The list (which by no means 
exhaustive) makes mention qf the following plays : Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, Errors , Love's Labour '% Lost, Love's 
Labour's Won, Midsummer Night' s*Dream, Richard II, Hew* 
ry IV, King Lear, Titus Androntcus, Romeo and Juliet. 

Thus so far as these plays are concerned we may be per- 
fectly certain that they were in existence before 1595. 

(3) Then, occasionally, we get reference to the plays (a§ 
regards their first or subsequent performances) in works or 
contemporary literature or in the accounts of eye- witnesses.! 
Thus, there is a reference to the performance of Macbeth in 
Dr- Simon Forman's diary, and to the performance of Tweftk\ 
Night in the diary of one John Manningbam, a barrister, ' 
These also help in firing the inferior limit of the plays— i. e. 
the date before which they must have been written. 

(4) 'Then, in the plays themselves, we sometimes get 
references to historical incidents of known dates— as for ins- 
tance to the Irish Expedition of Essex which helps us hr 
firing the date of Henry V. 

(5) Lastly, there is the style and metrical structure of 
the plays— a less tangible but not lest reliable form of evi- 
dence- for ascertaining tb* period to which a play may belong. 
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Q. 8. Discuss the date of the Comedy af Errors with 
reference the accepted 'principles of evidence* 

(See introduction, pp. «R, xX.) 

(0 Mention in Meres’ Palladis Tamia makes H ab- 
solutely certain that the play was in existence before 1598. 

(2) The account given in the Geita Grayorum (which 
io ail human likelihood refers to the Comedy of Errors! 
makes it very probable that the play was in existence before 
1594. 

13) This probability is clinched and the date of the pla> 
shifted, further back by internal evidence— viz. reference to 
the civil war in France (III. 2. 120) which makes it extreme- 
ly likely that the play was written some time between 1589- 
93. twk 

(4) Another bit of interna) evidence-^ viz. possible 
reference to the invasion of the Armada (III. 2. 131) — fixes 
the date as near 1589 as is possible. 
t , Q. 3. From what source did Shakespeare mainly derive 
the materials of his play P 

See Introduction, pp. xxi — xxn.— (l) For 'the story of 
the play (the'errors which make up the kernel ol the comedy) 
Shakespeare was indebted to th’e Moemechmi of Plautus ; — 
and for one particular incident af the play to the Amphy~ 
trion of the same authof. 

(2) But if Shakespeare was indebted to Plautus for 
his story— .for the management of the story, he was indebted 
in a large measure to his older contemporary* Lyly. Thus 
from Lyly he derived (l) the air of fantastic unreality which 
pervades the story, as well as (2) that motive of confusions 
and oross*purpoaes which plays such a considerable part not 
Simply in the Errors but also io Love's Labour's Lost and 
Two Gentlemen of Verona , 

Q. 4. Discuss in detail the question of the relation be* 
tween the Comedy of Errors and Plautus's Maenaechmi. (b) 
Shew in what respects Shakespeare departed from the* story of 
PUmtne, and pew far these departures are an improvement 
npon pa original. 

(See Introduction — pp. XL and XU.) — The two questions 
may best.be dealt with together, — 4 

The ksro* 1 pf tha play consists in « serifs of errors’ 
proceediqgfrojp a confusion of Identity between ,*wo pairs 



of twins. So for as this ip nqncerqed Shakespeane was wholly 
indebted to Plautus but bis departures front- Plautus are 
perhaps even more significant .thflfl his resemblances to his 
original. - , • > 

It has been said of Plautus that he was a master of plot* 
construction and that lus dramas are like ‘a page torn- from 
the book of life.' But, both as regards plot-construction and 
freshness of delineation,, Shakespeare shows himself as far 
superior to Plautus. 

Thus, so far as tha plot is concerned, he heightens both 
the comedy and thcj otexta^^ 

of the two tsJ^UoJbf. teo^ntipholmnsu ' 

Again, Plautus s comic drama of mistaken identity -|s al- 
most in the nature of a farce ; he leaves it standing by itself 
and dependent for effect wholly upon the comic element. 
But Shakespeare imparts a romantic character to the drama 
—first by the introduction of a pretty pieces of love-making, 
and secondly (and still more) by placing his stdry against a 
two-fold background — the back-ground of the quarrel bet- 
ween the Syracusans and Ephesians, and the pathetic back- 
ground of the earlier story of Pigeon’s life. 

By itself, the story of the confusion between the two 
pairs of twins would have been nothing more than sheer 
farce ; but taken in connection with the story Aigeon’s sepa- 
ration from his family and his age-long wanderings in quest 
of his wife and children, it is a genuine human document 
with a strong appeal to our emotion. _ 

Q. 5. Give a brief critical estimate of the play. ^ • 
l See introduction, pp. xxxvi, xxxvu.) ' 

The play certainly canpot be regarded as one of Shakes* 
peare’s master-pieces : it has nothing of that energy of cha- 
racterizations or insight into the depths of passion which is 
the glory of Shakespeare’s dramatic work. But all the same, 
it has its own special points of interest and excellence 

(1) Thus it is a marvel of ingenious plot-construction — 
4 point which Shakespeare came jrathei; , to neglect 
in his later plays. 

(2) Note also the infinite variety of emotional effect 
which the play offers to us. By this time Shakes- 
peare had come , to bo perfectly familiar With the 
needsgnd tgstee of his audience. He knew that 



people wanted id their stagpspifjrs a certain amount 
of fun, a certain amount ' of sentimental love- 

* making, and a certain dash of not-too-acute Borrow : 
and here, in the Comedy of Errors we have a medly 

' of all these elements. 

(3) Lastly, by introducing the etory of Aegeon and his 
tragic mishaps, the author imparts a romantic 
character to a play which otherwise would have been 
sh^cr farce. 

Q. 6. What evidence is there to those that the Comedy of 
Errors is one of Shakespeare’s early plays ? 

(See Introduction, pp. xli and xlii.) 

Q. 7. Analyse the construction of the play, with special 
reference to what has been called the double or under-plot. 

We get the double or under-plot when there is a story 
within a story. Thus here we first get the story of the mer- 
chant ^Egeon, a Syracusan who has come to Ephesus not 
knowing of tire fetal feud between the Syracusans and the 
Ephesians, and who, in consequence of this unlucky landing, 
is Sentenced t6 death. But the pathetic narrative of his earli- 
er life-history moves the Duke's compassion, and the mar- 
chant is respited till sun-set — to find if he could not procure 
enough money to ransom his life. 

The above, we may say, is the outer case or ring of the 
story. But against it — enveloped within it so to say — is the 
atory of the two pairs of twins and the strange errors that 
irise from a natural confusion between their identity.— This 
nlerweaving of one story within another lhas been differently 
expressed by speaking of central action and enveloping action. 

N.B. Note also that in the present play we have not one 
enveloping action but two stages or rings of such action. 
We may approach the thing in this way : 

(1) First, and forming the inner core of the play, we 
have the story of the two Antipholuses and the 
two Drotnios. - 

.< (2) Next, and as the first ring of enveloping* action, 
we have the pathetic narrative of Aegeon‘8 early 
mishaps— his shipwreck and the consequent 
separation of his family. 

(3)‘ Lastly, and as thfe outer Shell of the whole 
drama, we*have the story of Aegeon’s unwitting 
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offence in having come to Ephsshe and Ms 
sequent penalty offineor death. ' ' •-'* '* V v 
Q. 8. Wkatreferencet to contemporary I#M l m fy« 4k 
m find in the play P 

(See Introduction, pp. xxxviti, xi to which odd die 
ference to the hours of mealin Elizabethan Eng- 
land and noted in this drama). 

(1) Thus dinner was evidently a mid-day modi. 
Shortly after 12 o’clock U.2. 45) DromioB.it 
sent hot-foot to fetch his master to dinner J and 1 
at 2 o'clock (II. 1. 3) we are told that he is v«*y 
late for dinner. • ' 

- (2) And if dinner was a midday meal, supper was 
evidently taken at 5 o’clock. This we gather 
from two references. In 111. 2. 169-70, the gold- 
smith tells Dromio that he would visit him ‘soon* 

. ‘at supper-time’ and get from him the price of ttut, 

chain. And in IV. 1. 10, he tells his creditor that, 
he would receive the price of the chaip at 
5 o’clock. * 

Q. 9. What inferences may toe draw from the various ’ 
legal expressions and references to legal procedure in the 
Comedy of Errors ? 

(A very full list of these legal references has been given 
in the Introduction, pp. xliv, xlv to which add Shakespeare’s 
evident familiarity with a summary process by which debtors 
could be sent to jail even before judgment was delivered.) 

One inference is quite plain from thi^i abundant use of 
legal expressions — viz. that Shakespeare bad a fair working 
familiarity with law-terms and legal processes. But are we 
justified in going further ? Can we say that Shakespeare's 
facile use of law-terms indicates an 'inside familiarity with 
legal matters* — a familiarity which could not have been ob- 
tained except from a lawyer’s office — say, as apprentice or 
' clerk to an attorney ? Cruel though the charge may sound (for 
what can be worse than for. a great poet to have been bound 
as an attorney’s apprentice ?) this position has Men serious- 
ly maintained by some eminent scholars — Malone in a former 
generation and Henry Cunningham in bin edition of the' 
Comedy of Errors in the Ardsb Shakespeare series. ■ * " 

But as against this is tbs other .view that Shakespeare’s 
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knowledge of. the law is such as any ordinary man of affairs 
with a quick And observant mind could easily pick up in his 
intercourse with ail sorts and conditions of men. Besides, 
Shakespeare’s father had been a very litigious person, . an4 
the poet— as his father's eldest son— naturally picked up a 
mojre than ordinary acquaintance with legal affairs. Again, 
the avalanche of epithets which the younger Dromio pours 
out in describing the officer of the Counter is significant — 
not as proving Shakespeare's knowledge of law but as indi- 
cating that the great poet — at some period or other in his 
career — might have had an unpleasant experience of the 
inside of a debtors' prison. 

Q. 10. By what argument is it sought to be proved that 
Shakespeare consulted an English Translation of the Maenae- 
chmi and not the Latin original ? 

The whole questions turns upon the possible extent of 
Shakespeare’s knowledge of Latin. (See Introduction- pp 
xf.il, 3tui). From the casual character of Shakespeare’s 
early education, and from the fact that he was compelled t° 
cast about for his livelihood at a very early period of his life, 
If can be very reasonably contended that the poet’s know- 
ledge of Latin could not have been extensive or deep. No 
doubt he knew the tongue, and no doubt also that he could 
have stunibled his way through books written in Latin : but 
that was about all. And as against this insufficient mastery 
over Latin, we must remember the quickness and mobility of 
Shakespearfc’s genius and the unusual rapidity with which he 
wrote — a fact which is clear from contemporary evidence no 
less than from the character of the writing itself. Under 
these circumstances, is* it likely that Shakespeare would have 
saddled himself with the unnecessary trouble of stumbling 
Wearily through the Latin original, when a decent transla- 
tion was easy and available ? 

Besides, the things does. not rest upon probability alone- 
if we compare the language of Shakespeare's Comedy with 
Warner's translation of the Maenaechmi, we at once become 
aware of, many striking similarities of expression ; and these 
also favour the supposition that Shakespeare consulted ao 
English transition of Plautus rather than go to the* Latin 
original. 
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Q.1J. EmumraU the firimcifiai **ronmth» Q m *& 

[We shall recapitulate here aotjalllhe injUvSc^l Errors 
—for which thp reader will consult the sketch g«ten in the 
introduction— but the nutin sources of these err ( ore.J 

1 The first source of error Was With regard t6 the in- 
vitation to ditoner. The wife of Antipholus ctf Ephisus^ Was 
waiting dinner for her husband and sent the iider Dfoiffltrto 
fetch his master. But Dromio took the younger Anfiphblqf 
for his master and spoke to him in that belief. Of course, the 
younger Antipholus could not understand this and at flr|t 
sent Dromio away. But when Adriana herself came with 'the 
slave, he could not persist m the denial? and; "thotafn 
obviously bewildered, he yet followed her to her houtte. . 

2. The second series of errors arose about a gold chain. 
Antipholus of Ephesus had ordered a chain from a goldsmith. 
The goldsmith took his brother for him and thtust the chajja 
upon Antipholus of Syracuse. Shortly after this, the gold- . 
smith Was pressed for debt by a creditor to Whom he owed 
money While the two were discussing the subject, r Afttl- 
pholus of Ephesus came upon the scene. The goldsmith, 
thinking that this was the man to whom he had given the 
chain, demanded the price of the chain from him. / But of 
course Antipholus of Ephesus knew nothing of the matter 
and naturally refused payment. He was then arrested at- 
the complaint of the goldsmith and taken to prison. 

3. The third mistake was about a gold th>g. _ We have 
seen that the younger Antipholus wenjt to dinner with 
Adriana. In the meantime, the elder Antipholus— the real 
husband of Adriana— came to the house, but to his great 
astonishment was refused admittance. He then' Went away in 
anger to another Woman* a courtesan, and promised to give 
her a gold chain ; and inYeturn for this, she gave him a gold 
ring at once. By and by, the younger Antipholus chanced 
to come across the woman, and the woman, taking him for 
hie brother, demanded the chain from him. Of course, Anti- 
pholus of Syracuse knew nothing of the chain and refused 
the request point-blank. The woman at this went to Adriana 
and told her that her husband had gone mad. Adriana believ- 
ed this ; and with the help* of a conjurer and several other 
persons rescued Antipholus as he was being taken to prison, 
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and a fter wa rd s pat trim In chaios Mod had Mm confined in 
hi* room for a mad man. 

Q. 12. What an the rules of entity ? Shew ham then 
they have been observed in the Comedy of Strom. 

For the riiles themselves, see Appendix to the Notes, The 
unities of time and place have been strictly observed in this 

^ a — in as much as the action is confined to only one 
, via, the city of Ephesus, while it is comprised within 
the course of one day from sunrise to sunset. About the 
unity of action , however, there is more doubt. No doubt the 
motive of the play is one, viz. confusion of identity between 
two pairs of twins and the diverting errors that arise from 
this confusion. But Shakespeare like the Romantic drama- 
tists generally, was not content with only one centre of inter- 
est for his play- And so, beside the comic central motive, 
we have also the underlying tragic implication of Aegeon'a 
possible fate. No doubt the tragedy is averted ; but the 
possibility of the tragedy is always there ; and tbis^-though 
it heightens the interest of the play — certainly does not 
preserve its unity of action. 

Q. 13. Explain the Puns in the following' passages. 

(a) I from my mistress come to you in post ; If I 
return I shall be post indeed. 

(6) A dr. Back, slave, or I will break thy pate across. 
'Dro. E. And hs will bless that cross with other 
greeting. 

(el Dro. S. Hold, sir, for god's sake ! now your jest is 
earnest ; upon what bargain do you give it me ? 
(d) Dro. S. Sconce, call you it ? So you would leave 
off battering, I had rather have it a head. 

(*) Ant. E. There is something in the wind, that we 
can not get in. * 

Dro. E. You would say so master, if your garments 
tbtcL 

(f) Dro. S. I have but lean luck in match and yet .is 
she a wonderous fat marriage. . * 

(The play is upon lean and fat. Ibis a fat marriage 

because the bride is so fat ; and yet Dromio's 
luck in marriage isT lean, ’becauae he has to 
tskt such sn ugly woman is wife.') 
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1 Or) Ant. E. 1 MBt thee for a rope. 

Dro. S. You cent me for a rope’s end M soon. 

(h) Adr. Tell me, was, he arrested on a bond ? 

Dro. S. Not on a bond but on a stronger thing, 
a chain, a chain ! > 

(*) Dro. E, Master, 1 am entered here in bond for 
you. 

Q. 14. Explain fully the following passages amt expret- 
siont, noting any-variation in rootling that you 
may consider necessary. 

[Generally speaking, pass students need O0| 
trouble themselves with the question of vari- 
ous readings— except in a few important ins* 
tancee, as for instance in the line. 4 

* To seek thy Kfe by beneficent help' (I* 1. 153)* 

Here the folio reading is 'help.. .help which to 
obviously corrupt : and so the question of 
a correct reading becomes of some import- * 
ance in a passage like this). 

(a) Many a man would take you at your word, 

And go indeed having so good ‘a mean. (I. 2. 17-18) 

(b) First Mer. Sir, I commend you to ypur owa 
content. 

Ant. 8. He that commends me to mine own content 
Commends me to the thing I cannot get. * 

(I. 2. 32-34.) f 

(c) I to the world amfike a drop of water,>„„ 



In quest of them, unhappy, lose myself. 

(I. 2. 35-40) 

(The apparent meaning is this : The drop, seeking to 
find its fellow-drop in the vast-gulfs of the ocean, losea it- 
self. So I, seeking to find my brother, have got lost and 
confounded in spirit. — But it is possible also that Antipholus 
is referring to 'losing* himself in the crowded streets of the 
dry. in that case, the meaning would be : ’The drop in 
seeking to find its fellow-drop gets lost in the infinite mats 
of the sea. So I, an unhappy human unit, seeking to And 
my brother, will lose myself among the other human units 
of this crowded city’.) * 

, (di Headstrong liberty is lashed with woe. (IJL 1' IS) 
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(*) This fo9i*begged patience in thee wilt be kfl, 

i* i (11^ | t 4jJ 

(f) % master is a/ A*? Aarwfr viM ww, rtirf ttaf 

' two ears can witness, 1 (11 i 45-46) 

f) Two unruly deer, * (II. i. 100.) 

DfO S- There's n6 time for a toon to recover his 
hair that grows paid by nature* 

5. May he not do it by fine and recovery ? 

(II 2 71-73) 

DfO. A, A crow without a feather ? Master f 
mean you so : 

For a fish without a fin, therFs a fowl without a 
feather. ' (III. 1.88-89) 

( j) Slander lives upon succession . 

For ever housed where it gets possession . 

* . (ih. 1. 112-113) 

(k) In despite of wrath , mean to be marry 

(III. 1 115) 

(Mr. bcrimgeotir retains the folio reading vi & of ‘mirth for ‘wrath* 
but gives it mterpieuuon *hK.h is absolutely unwarranted — 
OfeMqusly, the meaning ot the passage is this 4 My natural ten 
4t^y ^ to be angr\. But tn hlimv my contempt of wrath— to snow 
that Adriana is not even deserving of wrath— I mean to be merry.”) 

(/) Let love^ being light, be drowned if she sink. (III. 2 52) 
(m) This totiike r me tn * imputation ( I V. 1 . 7 1 . j 

' (*) A devil in an everlasting garment a back 

friend-shoulder clapper (IV 2 37-41) 

Conceit my < omfort and my injury* (IV 3. 70,) 

The picture of old Adaig ne u-appa relied, (IV ». 13.) 

His word ought bi.ar mj wealth at any time. (V i. 8) 
She did bet* a) me to my own reproof, k (V. 1 92.) 
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jSDgeon h not that your boniman Dromto * 

Dro £ Within thit hour I was his bondman, &ir 
Now am I Drontto, and his wan unbound, ( V. 1 291-93) 
(/) Calendars of their nativity, (V 1.409) 

\ <*(«) Gossip? feast IV 1*4104 

CJ, 16. Note any errors ok inconsistencies in the play . 

There are two such errors or inconsistencies*^ * * 

(t) .The first is about the respective seniority of the two Anti- 
phoius. In t> So ( 2 ) it is said that the mother took charge of the 
younger Antiphdlus, while at 1. uOand through** the ttst of the 
(rtay, the yciutiiifei 4 is supposed to hav^ltotfr ****“*■' 

ta) The second is m V. 1 405. Th 1 

ysari* of travail *0 <pies* Of 










